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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The visit to Rome» which gave rise to the publi- 
cation of the following pages, was made in the 
end of the year 1818 and the beginning of 1819. 
The writer passed on the whole four months in 
Rome^ a period, which will be found quite suffi- 
cient for seeing all the curiosities of the place, if 
a person is inclined to be active. The time, 
which bsA elapsed since returning to England, 
has be^ partly employed in reading the accounts 
of modem travellers, and the more laborious com- 
positions of Italian antiquaries. 

Some objection may be anticipated to the de- 
sign of this work, as not sufficiently following any 
particular system, but being desultory and irre- 
gulkr. In the first place, I must disclaim ever 
having entertained the idea of pubUshing a book 
of travels; not but what many, which have ap- 
peared lately, are extremely entertaining, and 
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have afforded me much information: but it was 
precisely because they were already so numerous^ 
that I did not wish or presume to add one more 
to the number. 

Still however some work was wanting^ which, 
beside barely describing the objects seen, might 
throw some light upon their history. The anti- 
quities, the churches, the works of art, the reli- 
gious customs, and many other points connected 
with Rome, wUl bear to be treated of much more 
at length, than by merely conveying to the reader 
the impressions which passed at the time in the 
uund of the traveller who viewed them. 

' It was with this design that I have directed my 
attention to publications of an older date than 
the amusing descriptions of modem travellers. 
It was my wish to compose a work, which might 
be of some use to my coimtrymen who visit Rome, 
while it was not without entertainment to those 
who are satisfied with reading accounts of it at 
home. Whether this object has been in any way 
attained, others must decide. 

Many thmgs are omitted, which a journal of a 
residence in Rome might be expected to notice; 
but they are purposely left out, fi-om the desire of 
describing nothing which I had not myself seen. 

It has been my aim in every instance to point 
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out reducing them all to the Engliah or any other 
standard. 

Much of what is in the text would by many 
modem writers be thrown itito the notes: but the 
other plan has been preferred^ both for the sake 
of diversifying what might otherwise be a dry and 
uninteresting detail^ and because many fead^s 
consider it perfectly lawful to pass over the ^maU 
^letters which are crowded in at the bottom of the 
page. 



The present edition contains many additions 
and corrections. It is hoped that the additions 
will be found interesting and entertaimng, haviog 
been the result of a more extended reading upon 
the subject, and particularly of a perusal of seve- 
ral works^ which have appeared since the publi- 
cation of the first edition. I ought perhaps to 
specify Nibby's two most valuable works iq>on 
the Fora Romano, and the Contorni di Jtoma, 
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£t qus tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi 1 

ViRG. Bucol.L27. 

What cause so urgent tum'd your steps to Rome 1 



The motto prefixed to this work contains a ques- 
tion, which every person visiting Rome perhaps 
has not put to himself. That there is something 
iu the past and present state of Rome^ which 
excites a peculiar interest, we might perhaps say 
a peculiar enthusiam, in those who read any 
account of it, seems unquestionably true. Even 
those who have not read at all, know perhaps more 
of the Romans than of any other naticm which has 
figured in the world. If we prefer modem history 
to ancient,, we still find Rome in every page ; and 
if we look with composure upon an event so anti- 
quated as the fall of the Roman empire, we can- 
not, as EngUshmen or as Protestants, contemplate 

VOL. I. B 
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with indifference the second empire^ which Rome 
erected over the minds and consciences of men. 
Without making any invidious allusion, we may 
say, that this second empire has nearly passed 
away. So that in both points of view we have 
former recollections to excite our curiosity: and 
the desire is surely a laudable one to compare the 
character, the manners, the religion, the domestic 
habits, of the ancient inhabitants of Rome, with 
those of their present descendants. 

Such being the general enthusiasm which is 
professed by all who visit the Eternal Citt/j much 
censure may be anticipated for some of the sen- 
timents which are expressed in the following 
pages. The writer of them will be accused of a 
coldness and insensibility to those venerable ob- 
jects of antiquity, which ought on every occasion 
to have warmed his fancy and animated his de- 
scriptions. While he is thus preparing an excuse 
for himself, he does not wish to quarrel with 
those who, on every topic connected with Roman 
remains, suffer their enthusiasm to outrun their 
judgment. Far from questioning their sincerity, 
when they make their descriptions a series of 
encomiastic exclamations, he only begs leave to 
hazard an opinion in opposition to them: and if 
any account here given may fall short of what 
imagination had depicted, it will proceed from the 
writer having expressed not the feeUngs of the 
moment, such as the first impression would raise, 
but the result of repeated visits to the same ob- 
ject. It is, undoubtedly, amusing to read the 
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j eo J^ of a writer, ^wHo is buoyed up by such 
%^^t animation, as IVIr. Eustace ; but the feel- 
g&ti ^^ the individxxal are not always interesting to 
^?^^l readers : at least I have not presumed to 
foi^ ^ine worth the communication; and having 
^O^ Xny own. opinions so frequently change, and 
^^light, -wblcH the first impression caused* 
^^^\ae into a more temperate and a more quali- 
^eA admiration, I thought it safer to expose 
myself to the charge of coldness and indifference, 
than to that of an overheated imagination, and an 
\miversal style of aancxiration. If this book should 
e^er be read by any person visiting Rome, he will 
probably not fina fanlt with it in this respect. 
Before he arrives there, he may be angry at an 
attempt to lower the enthusiasm with which his 
classical reading stn** the accounts of travellers had 
inspired him. Bnt O^ ** ^s not arrogance to anti- 
cipate agreement ^ith my own sentiments) he may 
he bclined to withdraw his censure, after he has 
seen the objects themselves: and his disappoint- 
nient, if he feel any, will be lessened, by having 
been'taught befo^-^l^^^^ to reduce the scale of his 

expectations. , _ ,.^ 

It is a very trite remark, that different persons 
view the same thing with different eyes. This 
could not be illustrated more pointedly, than by 
^^^ various imp^^^^'^^^ produced by the first view 
ofRo^ -p^r- I^nstace and others have professed 
^ienise] ' tx^^^^^^^^ ^^^ overcome by the first 
s^ht. ^hey nJ^doubtedly were so. But it surely 
does »v ^.rme ^ ^^^^ ^^ feeling and an absence 
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af classical recollections, if others have entered 
Rome, suffering more from disappointment than 
from rapture. This is a case in which writers in 
giving their descriptions must communicate the 
first impression. In saying that I was disappointed 
in entering Rome by the Florence rpad, so far 
firdm acknowledging a want of enthusiasm or ax^ 
indifierenoe to ancient thno^v ijt was. because I had 
allowed my mind to anticipate sp much, that. I was 
mortified at not finding those anticipations re£^lised. 
Those who are not struck with admiration at the 
first view, generally suffer not from the want of 
feeling in themselves, but from the exuberance of 
it in others. So it is with respect to the descrip- 
tions df Rome, and the impression actually raised 
by it. 

Most people picture to themselves a certain 
spot, from whence the towers and domes of the 
Etefmai City burst upon their view. St. Peter's, 
with its <;upola, the immense ruins of the Colos- 
seum, the Pillar of Trajan, and such well-known 
objee6i, are att crowded into the ideal scene j ^nd 
the imagination is raised to the utmost pitch in 
expectation of every moment unfolding this glori- 
ous prospect. The traveller, after feastij^ upon 
this hope, and usiug it to console himself for the 
barrenness of the Campagna and the uninteresting 
uniformity of the view, approaches nearer and 
nearer without reaching the expected spot. His 
tour-book tells him, that near the Post of Baccano, 
fourteen miles from Rome, the dome of St. Peter's 
is first visible. This will be the commencement 
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of bis deUght. But he still disregards thb speck 
i^theboiizon, anxiooisly looking for the happier 
DJomeiit^.iv&eii the ^wtiole city is discovered. Thia 
moment mifortrmsttely xxever arrives. Where that 
P'ace IS to be fo\an<l in the approach from Florence, 
*^ affords siaclx st feast to the eye and to the 
^^feation I • Tieveir eould discover. The view of 
^^^^ ttom tlie T^oxite Mario," a hill near this 
H is perhaps one of the noblest and the moat 
*c\iiig which the ^orld could produce; and it 
laaybe suspectea that some writers, full of the 
gtatiftcatloti ^Icxich this prospect afforded, have 
Waferred it in aescription to their first entrainse. 
But tlie roa:a itself discloses the city by degrees. 
SmceW any o£ if is seen tiU within a sraaU dw- 
. iL;i 4-\\ff*T\, -with the exception of St. Peter's, 
there are few hnildings of mterest. The antiqui- 
fi V mostly on the other side, and are not «een 
n The suburbs themselves are not pictu- 
ana the traveller finds himself actually in 
W^ '"before he had given up the hopes of enjoy^ 
ingti^e distant prospect of it 
Had he entered the city from Naples, his teei- 
tt&sht have been very differeati This is the 
f\ ction itom which Rome ought to be entered, 
.. « Vish. our classical enthusiasm to be raised by 
the first view. The Campagna is here even more 
desolate, and to a greater, extent, than it is on the 

* It was anciently called CUvus Cinna, and by Dante 
Montemalo : Par. xv. 109. The modern name is said to have 
come from Mario Millini, who had property upon this hill in 
the time of Sextus IV, 
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side of Florence. For several miles the ground is 
strewed with ruins ; some presenting considerable 
fragments, others only discernible by the inequality 
of the surface. It seems as if the cultivators of 
the soil had not dared to profane the relics of their 
ancestors: and from the sea on the left to thf^ 
Apennines on the right the eye meets with no- 
thing but desolation and decay of grandeur.^ The 
Aquaduets rise above the other fragments^ and 
seem purposely placed here to carry us back to the 
time of the Republic. The long lines of these 
structures stretch out in various directions; the 
arches are sometimes broken down^ but the effect 
is heightened by these interruptions. In shorty in 
travelling the last twelve miles on this road, the 
mind may indulge in every reflection upon Roman 
greatness^ and find the surrounding scenery per* 
fecdy in unison. From this road, too, the whole 
city is actually surveyed. The domes and cupolas 
are more numerous than from any other quarter^ 
beside which some of the ancient edifices them- 
selves are added to the picture. After entering 
the wallsy we pass the Colosseum, catch a view of 
the Forum, the Capitol, and other antiquities, 
which were familiar to us from ancient authors. • 

Such is the entrance to Rome from the side of 
Naples ; the sublimity of which exceeds any thing 
that Italy can produce, and of which no descrip- 
tion can be exaggerated. The entrance from 

^ The Saracens in the ninth century appear to haTe laid 
waste all the country in the neighbourhood of Rome. Vide 
Johannis VIII. Epist. 30. Script Franc, p. 473. 



Horence is in every J^ay m ^^ ^^^ J^g . 
few tombs by the road s^de, ^^^ ^'^o" 

can make them i"**'^^!"!!; i„ then, J** ^"f 
dncteon the other road are m J^«eW noble 
object. After crossi«g the T»D '>^fte ponte 

Mifle, the suburbs <>^ ^""TTJZX VT 
' , , «^a A not being very broad, me 
mehce: and the roacx . „ „-„-»^ „/. .r,',^*^ 

I • 1 „ 4«tiercept a prospect of the city. 
houses themselves tirt*^'^ r ^ r _ / 

TJ.. *. n - i*" he came to Kome by Perugia, 

The traveller, ^fj^^^^^ before, having crossed it 

^ have seen ^^ \^^ town, and again between 

|r irom ^ j^etto over a bridge buih by 

Augustus. Tbe ^^^ ^^ j^^^ .^ ^ j^^^^^ 

^Buhus and ^^ j^ee, with a modem archway 
Iwdge of fo«r a^^^ ^^^^^ p^. This spot 
"Pon It, under "T^ a by the battle between Coor 

hebridge. «,ox»€^ 1^*^® ^ venerable and im- 

The walls o* f^t to form the introduction to 

P^8bg Jflppeara,»^^^ ^.^j^^^ ^j^^ ^f the Porta del 

^<^h a city- "been repaired at various times, 

^<^Polo they ^^f"^ j^ tte sixth century by BeHsarius: 
f^d particula^rly ^^ ^£ j^jg ^^^.j. ^^^ ^^^ remain. 

^^ probably ^^^ j^opolo is altogether a modem 
^he Porta de^l ^^^^^ erected by Pius IV. about 



J^cture, baVii»S .^^^ entrance to Rome on this 
'560. The ^**^ja Flaminia and under the Porta 
Jj*« ^as by *^^-|^ ^as buUt by Aurelian, and stood 
^ J**»inia, ^***^^t of the present gate. This leads 
i^i ^ to tH^ , _- open space, which, from being 
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the fest part of Rome actually seen, attract? more 
iattention than it would otherwise obtain. Thnee 
streets branch off from it ; the middle one of which 
is the Corso, the principal street in Rom«^. It 
runs in the same direction as the ancient Via 
Lata, but is too narrow to produce any effeett 
The two Churches*^ at the commencement of it 
were built in 1662.; about which time the whole 
of this Piazza was cleared of many incmn|;Kr4Qces, 
in honour of the entrance of Christina^ Queen of 
Sweden. The traveller will soon be caD^d oflF 
from iixe plei^g reveries, in which he has been 
indulgijig upon finding himself really in Rome, by 
a deni9.nd for his passport, and by an order to 
proceed to the custom-house. The latter incon- 
venience may be dispensed with by procuring a 
permission to pass unexamined by a Lascia pas* 
sar€y which it is not difficult to obtain. The road 
to the custom-house leads by the column of M. 
Aurelius; and the custom-house itself presents a 
noble remnant of antiquity, having been the tem- 
ple of Antonmus Pius. 

Having thus landed the traveller in Rome, I 
shall pause for a while to give him some notion of 
what he is to expect. The Curiosities of Rome 
may be divided into the Antiquities, the Churches, 
and the Palaces; an order of classification which 
will partly be observed in the following descrip- 
tions. The Antiquities, as forming the more pe- 
culiar attraction in this city, deserve the first place. 

« S, Maria di Monte Santo, and S. M. dei Miracoli. 



OF ROME. 

1£m person expeets to find here such 
Rmains as he has read of at Athens, he will be 
gnevoudy disappointed. It is highly necessary 
to loiow;, that whatever exists here, as a monument 
of aAcMijt tames, has suffered from various calami- 
ties. ' There is mudb truth in the remark of Pope, 

Some felt the silent stroke of mouldVing age, 
' ^ome hostile fiiry, some religious rage : 
Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire, 
Ahd Papal jn^ty, and Gddiicfee. 

JEpistU to Addis&n* 

Nor were physical causes wholly unemployed in 
completing the destruction. Gregory,** after men- 
tioning Totila's threat of utterly destroying 'Rome, 
adds, *' To whom the man of the Lord i^eplied, 
Rome shall not be exterminated by barbarians, 
but shall consume away internally, exhausted' 
" by tempests, lightning, whirlwinds, and earth- 
quakes. The mysteries of which prophecy are 
now revealed to us clearer than Ught; for w6 
see the walls dissolved, houses overthrown, 
" churches destroyed by whirlwinds, and the 
" buildings sinking from age.'' 

Muratori* endeavoiu's to free the GoAs from 
the charge of destro3ring all the monuments of 
Roman greatness; and certainly Theoddric does 
not appear to have had any such view; but on 
the contrary several buildings in Rome were re- 
paired by him, as we learn from the work of hia 

^ Dialog, lib. ii. c. 15. 

' Diss, sopra le Antichit^ lial. torn. i. diss. 23, 24. 
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minister Cassiodorus/ With respect to the pil- 
lage, which the different invaders committed, per- 
haps some exaggerated notions are entertained. 
A dissertation has been written expressly by Biir- 
gseus, which is inserted in the fourth volmne of 
the Thesaurus of Greevius, to prove, that the 
Ghoths and Vandals contributed little or nothing 
towards the demolition of Rome, This perhaps 
is going somewhat too far on the other side. Wd 
must recollect, that the principal object of the 
barbarians, as they were then styled by the dege- 
nerate Romans, was to collect money. They bore 
no professed hostihty to the works of art, and a 
bronase statue was destroyed by them, not frotn 
want of taste, but because it could be melted into 
a more usefiil form. In the confiision of a mid- 
night attack, and with the exasperation, which 
naturally follows resistance, some parts of the city 
would probably be consumed by fire. The ac- 
counts of the historians, who were contemporary, 
or wrote shortly after, are very contradictory; and 
it is difficult to elicit from them a true notion of 
the mischief that was really committed* The re- 
mark, however, made above will be of use, while 
we are consulting these authors, that moveable 
plunder, not a wanton destruction of buildings, 
was the object, which actuated the victorious 
enemy. 

A brief review of the events, which accompa- 
nied each successive pillage under the Goths and 

' Lib. i. Var. Epist. 25, 28. lib. ii. ep. 7, 34. lib. iii. ep. 
29, 31. 
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Vandals, will perhaps be necessary to enable ua 

to judge of the injury inflicted. Since the bum* 

in; of Rome by the Gauls in U. C. 365, or A. C. 

388, po enemy had ever set foot within the sacred 

city. Alaric broke the charm, when he entered 

it with his army of Goths in 410. This was the 

third time that he had laid siege to it. In 409 he 

had beeJQt bribed to remove, snd upon the promise 

of receiving five thousand pounda of gold and 

thirty lliousand pounds of silver, beside other 

valuables, he engaged to raise the siege. Great 

difficulty was found in collecting the stipulated 

sum; and it is stated that some treasures, which 

had been taken in former wars and turned to sa^- 

cred purposes, were employed to pacify the in- 

vader.s The second siege was also in 409, but 

Aothing of importance resulted from it.** In 410 

he entered Rome, as was stated, by the Porta 

Salara. His troops remained in it six days. Cas- 

siodorus asserts, that they committed great havoc 

there, and that many of the wonders of the city 

were burnt ;^ and in another place he speaks of 

the great booty which was collected.^ Against 

this we have the statement of Jomandes,^ that 

» For the events of the first siege, vid. Zosimus, lib. v, p. 
350—4. Sozomen. lib. ix. c. 6. Olympiod. apud Phot. p. 
180. Philostorg. lib. xii. c. 3. 

^ Vid. Zosimus, lib. v. p. 368. 

* Hist. Eccles. lib. xi. c. 9. 

* Lib. xii. Var. Epist. 20. Socrates agrees in both these 
statements, lib. vii. c. 10, 

' C. 30. 
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they onlyplundei^dj but did not set fi^e tp, £^iy; 
buUding) or suffer any sacred property j:o t^e l^-| 
jured. Cassiodorus himself confirms the. Is^tter, 
part of this account, so that we may fairly con- 
elude, that the inyaders felt some religious. spru- 
ples in their pillage* We can, however, scarcely 
doubt that much injury was committed by fire. 
That Alaiic entered by the Porta Salaraji , is well 
known; and the account of his ]i^i^^rning,,the 
houses in the neighbourhood, i^coi^&nAed ,by the 
assegrtio» of . Procopims, that !th^ hoi^e pf .l$allu^t 
vemained a heap of ruijt|s in hi« d^^y s*"" . 

The next siege was in 455, Tfh^ Genseric 
entered ^the city at the head of the Vandal aiwy. 
Here, 4gain, we have conflicting st^t^mepts. It 
se^OEts clear, firom all hand«, that sever.alM9hip^ 
wereloaded with spoil, and sent to Africa*. Fro- 
copius" mentions statues and medals; and ad^s^ 
that nothing which was beautifiil in the,' pity 
escaped him. The bronze tiles, which .covered 
the Capitol^ and the Jewish spoils, which had be^ 
brought to Rome by Titus, are e^ressly, men- 
tioned. It would seem that the former eould 
only have been taken for their intrinsic valw; 

™ Vid. Procop. de Bello Vand. lib. i. c. 2- Oroeius, lib. vji. 
c. 39, Sozomen. lib. ix. c. 9. Philostorg. lib. xii. c. 3. The 
expression of this latter writer, who lived at the time, is very 
strong : " All this mightiness of glory, and this celebrity of 
** power, was portioned out between the fire of strangers, the 
'^ sword of enemies, and captivity among barbarians: and 
" while the city was lying in ruins, Alaric," &c. 

" De Bello Vand. lib. i. c. 4, 5. lib. ii. c. 9. 
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^ ^ aiid vre might fancy the same of the Jewish ves- 

^ ^ sels, if we did not know that they were in exkt- 

^'^ encfe seVieral years after: so that the conqueror 

n appears to have had some affection for the works 

^ of' ait; and w'oifld probably not have encouraged 

^ thl4ii*'*\^anton de^trtiction upon the spot. One 

^'*:| wi^r^*^ hieside mentioniiig the general piUage, 

"^1 adfls,"' that tSe most remark&ble buildings were 

^ liftrtnt'' Whil6' another I" says, generally, that the 

^ city Was'bttrht. On the Other haiid, we are told' 

^ that Gehs^rib withheld both fire aiid sword^ «t 

the intercession of St Leo. That the Pope 

' gained some fevourable terms, seems probable; 

\ and the truth perhaps is, that though Qenaerk 

did not authorize any general conflagration^ yel 

his Tawless Soldiers occasionally violated his (mlers, 

I either from carelessness or revenge. TTie pillage 

certainly lasted fourteen days. 

Between the sieges by Genseric and Totila^ 
Rome probably suffered as much firom its own 
inhabitants, as from any of its invaders; though 
the damage is, in this instance, partly to be 
a(;d(inbed to the tokens that the latter had left be- 
hind them of their visit. We have a dedree ,of 
the Emperor Majorian,*^ issued shortly after the 
retreat of Genseric, by which he puts a check to 
the system, then very generally practised, of de- 

* Nicephorus, lib. xv. c. 11. 
P Evagrius, lib. ii. c. 7. 
'^ Paulus Diaconus, lib. xv. 
' Novell, Maj. Tit. vi. p. 35. 
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molishing the ancient edifices. It is probable^ 
that the citizens^ as soon as the Vandal army had 
retired, found that they had much to do in repair- 
ing the damages which they had inflicted ; and 
for this purpose the ancient huildings, some of 
which were already in decay, were very unspar- 
ingly devoted to patch up the private houses. 

In 546, another Gothic army entered Rome, 
under Totila: a third part of the walls was thrown 
down, and there seems little doubt as to what were 
the conqueror's intentions, when he threatened to 
level the city with the ground and turn it into 
pasture; fortunately, however, the remonstrance 
of Belisarius made an impression upon his mind; 
and even a Gothic general thought it more glo- 
rious for posterity to allow him the power to have 
destroyed Rome, than to execrate him for having 
actually done so. He appears to have confined 
his devastation to the destruction, already men- 
tioned of the walls. Perhaps he afterwards re- 
pented of his clemency, and his attention to post- 
humous fame. For as soon as he quitted the 
city, Belisarius entered it; and in 549 he was 
again induced to besiege it, and again became 
master of it. But it seems certain, that at this 
time he inflicted no injury upon the inhabitants 
or the buildings. The Goths began to see that 
they were as likely to keep possession of Rome as 
their degenerate enemies; and though their domi- 
nion ceased very shortly after the death of Totila, 
yet he could not foresee such a catastrophe, when 
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he last occupied Rome; and, in sparing the city, 
he conceived that he was doing a servicei not to 
the inhabitants, but to his own people* 

Though the superabundant zeal of the Popes 
has been charged with the destruction of Pagan 
monuments, they have also had their defenders; 
and Tirabo^chi labours, apparently with much 
reason, to rescue Gb*egory the Great from this 
impiitation/ The Greeks of Constantinople must 
also partake in the guilt of this spohation. Ac- 
cording to Paulus Diaconus,* and Anastasius," 
the Smperor Constans carried off from Rome, in 
the year 663, aU the bronze statues and ornaments 
which he could find. This was by no means un- 
common with the Greek Emperors : and we can 
scarcely help reflecting upon the singular vidssi- 
tudes of the works of art, as connected with 
Roman history. Greece, when she submitted to 
Rome, yielded up to the conqueror all her trea- 
sures of art; and the Romans reaUy &ncied that 
they had some taste, because their galleries were 
ooniamented with works of Grecian sculpture.'^ 
Ai);er the Empire was divided, and both branches ' 
of it were in decay, the Eastern, which was longer, 
in falling, exercised its power in despoiling Rome; 
and probably many statues travelled to Constan- 

■ Storia Letteraria d'ltalia, torn. iiL part i. p. 121, &c. 

* Hist. Lang. lib. v. c. 11. 

* In Vita S. Vitaliani. See also Hatina. 

" Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, says quaintly, 
^' Those old Romans rob*d all the cities of the world, to set 
" out their bad-sited Rome/' 
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tnuipkfy ^hidi had crossed the sea some centt](rie8 
heiore in their voyage to Italy. Even those 
irUeli Genseric had carried off to Africa, found 
t\mt way to Constantinople, when the VandliE 
Were in turn conquered by Belisarius. We Kn6w 
ihaA many of the mosrt beautUhl statues, and dth'eif 
cvriosities, were destroyed by a 'fee, which fcoil- 
itaned the Laudian palace at - ConistsitAiri^le; 
abeut^ the year 476;* Some df thtem agMfi 'te*- 
traced tihieirstep^, when Cmstaiit&ib^ld'^ks'^acU^d 
%i4he Venetians, in r«04. * ^' 

) fVobdiese severa:! cause*, to^tiidi RtWrie has 
1ieei» t^re exposed than any other dty, hdtVing 
Heite m perfect. If we eicept the P«i^eOn, (and 
iMt has suiiered dreadftd Spoliation on the out- 
sUb^) 4be ancient remains have been so mutilated 
aM'-deatnoyed,' that even the name is in many 
caBCN» ddubtM'.' No small portion of claj^sical te- 
caBectiiniiBinecfessary to supplf the deficiency r 
anfl tJie- who visits Rome destitute of thi^, will 
pvobably^form a low estimate of the interest ex-' 
oiied/by Aie ai^quities. As a place of rel^denc^/ 
Rome >is ^eertdinly not gay or cheerfiil; thid pa- 
laocp^' though splaidid ni their exterior, aref dirty 
anliiegkc^idd; the works of the fine arts are the 
o&lys0b|fectswhich'it is impossible not to aditiire 
and be- sfi^isfied with : so that, if any one leaves 
Bopie^with an impression of disappointment, it 
maybe'infbrred that his reading had not supplied 
himt?«fidL « sufficient store of classical knowledge 



i.vr^ > 'v^ ^ ^J aeittth*. Anial. lib. xiv. p. 52. 
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to enable him to fill up. the ravages which .time 
had made. Rome^ compared with Athens^ is like 
th£ collectiQQ of the Elgin Marbles compared 
with the sculptures in the Vatican. I^ the lat- 
ter qoUeetion, beside the usual prepossession in 
&Your of every thic^ ancient^ we have positiye 
beauty and symmetry in the objects themselves ; 
in the British Museum, we have rather a record 
how &X tim^ m^y go in jmining the works of art, 
nod yet npt'de^qy the admirati<»% whkh they 
excite. But stilly some "taste for antiquities^ and 
some^fJguyfioiJ reminiscence^ ^e necessary^ before 
we,caii.ei4^y sudi mutilated fragments. And ao 
it is with Rom^* No other city is so cakulated 
to raise smd keep up the finer feehngs of the 
mind:;; no other can present to us> so forcibly and. 
so tapgibly^.the histories which we have read w^^ 
so omcjb dd%ht> or make us sympatliise so strongly 
with the €;atastrophes of patriots and hevoesw 
Much^ h^wever^ of all this enthusiasm is to be 
brppgbt into Bome^ in addition to what is in* 
spired on the spot. Perhaps the best way to 
view the city, if we wish to preserve our admira^- 
tioD, is to take a hasty survey of all the Antiqui- 
ties^ and then to pass on. A long residence there 
is certainly calculated to diminish the interest 
which they excited : recollection may supply many 
deficiencies at the first view, and may> perhaps, 
increase our enjoyment by contrasting the ancient 
with the present state. But recollection is not a 
source fi-om which we should draw too often. 
To enable us constantly to admire, somethmg 

VOL. I. C 
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intriosically exceUesit is required ; and in advising 
a short residence at Rome^ it is not that I under- 
value the Antiquities myself, but I am anifious 
that others should not undervalue them. 

One complaint is made by many traveller?, and 
deserves to be noticed : it is^ that there are. few 
or no monuments of the time of th^ Kep^blic. 
The remark is one which, is- likely ip lie i^fde; 
and Ae interest which we take in td^ Antiq[uiti^ 
would certainly be heightened, if there were, kas 
foundation for such a complaint. It mu^ „not, 
however^ be asserted^ that there are no monu- 
n^ents of the time of the Republic. If any per- 
son came expecting to find perfect remains of 
beauti&l buildings, which were prior to the age 
of Augustus, he would undoubtedly be disap- 
pointed; but I question whether, in expressing 
this disappointment, he does not also betray his 
own ignorance of history* The works of the 
Romans, in the early ages of their nation, were 
wonderful for their solidity and strength, hut 
there seems no reason to suppose that much taste 
or elegance was displayed. 

When the Gauls burnt Rome, U.C* 365, it 
may be concluded that few edifices escaped ; so 
that, in looking for any works of the Republic, 
we must confine our research between the years 
365 and 728, when the Republic terminated* We 
might menti<m four successive periods^ in eaoh 
of which the City must have assumed a different 
appearance from what it did in the age succeed" 
ing: !• From the foundation to the burning of 
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Rome by the Gauls^ XJ. C 365; 2. From 3K5 to 
723, when the reign of Augustus commenced* 
3. From 723 to 817, (or A.. I>. 64,) when the city 
was burnt in the time of ^Nero ; when, out of the 
fourteen regions into >?v^liioli it was divided, only 
four remained uhtonchecl, three were entirely con- 
sumed, and seven ercirvived in part;^ 4. From 
AD. ©Ir to 546, (U.C ISOO,) when Totila en- 
ured it, as Alaric and. C3renseric had done before 
•^^ That a great alteration took place in the 
appearance of Rontie, during these periods, can- 
«<^t be denied ; but, on the other hand, we niust 
»ot conclude that no fcnildings survived each sud- 
^essive shock, or that nothing stiH remains to 
present us a mohnment even of the first pei-iod. 

^^^ tells us,* that when the city was rebuilt 
^fter thfe expulsion of the Gauls, it was laid otrt 
f a very irregulair nxanner. « The city wks be- 
I' ^^ to be built ^writlxout any order. The public 
"f^Nshed tUes • - • • • the great haste made 
"*^em careless of forming the streets in straight 
''Ws,-^hile v^ritlxont deciding what belonged' to 
'' themselves or tlxeir neighbours, they built on 
*' the empty spstees* This is the reason that the 

^ Another great fire liappened in the reign of Titus, which 

^^^^ three days atid xiights. Sueton. Tit. c. 8. J. Capito- 

'^^^ mentions arxotlie^^ in the reign of Maximinns^ = and if 

^« weto take life expressions Uterally, tfie degtniction eaused 

^ it «iust have l>eeii very extensive. He says of ^t. Magna 

P*^ urbis incensa ^^^'' ^^^Z^^^i Urbis pars maxima incen- 

deretut. •. ' 

* Lib. V. c. ult. 
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*,^ old «ewer3 (filoacce), which at first were cp-rried 
*^ tbroi^h the public way, now pass under privatp 
^' houses in every direction; and the plaijiof \h.e 
** city more resembles one which had been sud- 
denly seized^ than one which had been reffji- 
larly parcelled out*" He says^ i^ anoth^er plape,* 
that the ne,w city was built in a year. Tacitus, ** 
also, talbs of the houses b^ing built in no;or4er 
find, at randonv and of th^ streets being e^cp^- 
.^i^rely winding and irregular. ^ Suet;onius*^, coin- 
iphups of the 1* deformiijy of ^e buildings^ and 
f.^^he narrowness and windings of the streets/' 
JiaTCp^^fi^matipn of which remark, other ^i|thorities 
fpii^t be. qnpted,*^ This^ however, might oiily 
,^9i|^pfy to th^ .stiteets. a^d houses; the ten^ples and 
pul^lic buildings maj^,.at the same timje, have be^n 
j^gi^f^q^ntf, but there is not the^ lea^t evi4^);ice 
y^jb^^jtr^th^y w^re so. In the 6e<)ond year, after tW 
,^dj?st^^ion, " the Capitol was underhuilt with 
,/,^ji§qi^5i^ stones/' as we learn from Liyy;* and he 
^ds»r)that it wag a remarkable work, eveii in.tne 
. iVf^ag^ii^euce of his own day. But this was ratuer 
. jajiworj!^ of. defence than of ornament* As to pri- 
vate buildi^g^, the house of Lepidus is saiA ,by 
. UJrny.rtP. have been the handsomest in Rome, in 
,..t^e..j^e^r ^76 U.C.; and, in another place,« he 
, .tells; lis that. the ornaments consisted of J^umidian 

a Lib. VI. c, 4. b Annal. lib. xr. c. 435. 

*= Vita Neronis, c, 38. 
^ Vide Cic. Or. 2 de Lege Agr. c. 35. 
• Lib. Yi. c. 4. f Lib. xxxvi. c. 24. 

8 Lib. xxxvi. Q. 8. 



mijle, whicK ^wsls used, in large blocks, bat not 

for Qolmrins. "Bixt tlie orator Crassus had a mag- 

iffficeiS^'kbruse a. fe^w years before this, U. C. 662, 

^'Yi^%!z:^ti^tr0iA!'±\\ei&kme PKny,*" and Valerius 

MaxJm^^ *b:aa erected four eolumnd of 

*'^fl^e{kaii'(A^lieiiian3 marble in his hall, when 

*' as yet iher^'were tio darble piDars in any public 

^\iuiiaiiig;f '^'Xs~ ea:riy, howevfer, as V.C.mf, 

<^.t\ Me^eVliis liad built a temple rf marble, as 

we \earxi*' from VeBeius,^ thon^ pethfeps thftre 

■ Vere'tio p^ar s 6^ marble iti it. The same M<^tdl. 

lus tiG^t a' portico, ^hfcli Wad afterwardl^' the poT- 

iico o^ iCi'ciavia, and must have giveh a nfew imptdke 

J i» ' ta^ ' and' tuxury, by the vast coBectibh 'of Btfe- 

tues ^ vila^Lch ^e brought from Greece. ' iStipio 

Ka^ica "built a portico in the Capitol, about iJlC 

' S&4j and Cn. Octaviiis did the same in the'CireWs; 

-^.-atter which, as Velleius^ says, *' ptivattfi'liiittiiy 

Y poon 'followed public magnificencct" ' The^fifst 

S stance of a gilded roof was in th^ Ciipfftrf; ♦^hen 
[iiinimus was censor, TT. C. 612, after ttfe*deitt*6c- 
on' of Carthage :™ in short, the age' 'c(f^R<:^itifen 
Jmxii^ seems to have commenced l?rtth'tlf^'fSill* of 
^^•%pa^^ city, and of ComithV ^ ' ^ ^ " ' 

,* The, Jtvomans, certainly, Were tl6t* naturally' a 

^^^^le'^f ta^te. They never excetieid ih Hlie'ihe 

arts ; indeed, scarcely the name of ' any ' Rbmkn 

sculptor or painter of celebrity has beep handed 



^ Lib. xvii. c. 1 . 
* Lib. ix. c. 1. k Lib.i. c. 11, 

^ Db. ii. c, 1, m Plin* lib. xxxiii. c. 18; 
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down" to us. Their own writers invariably allow, 
that they were indebted to Greece for every thing 
which was elegant in the arts." In architecture, 
the only order which has any pretensicms to xHaim 
a Roman origin, is the Composite, which is certainly 
less pleasing than the others; and of this, the earr 
liest specimen in Rome is on the arch of Tiito3; 
We know that Greek marble was not used in their 
buildii^ tin the close of the Republic ; ' and sinee 
ihe connection with Greieee began as early as the 
second Punic war, and the triumphs of Flamininufi 
and Mummiusi in 559 and 608, made the Romims 
acquainted with tlie productions of Grecian taste, 
it is natural that they should also have imported 
their marble from thence, if they ^ had been, eiar 
gaged^ in buildings of any particular magiUficoMe. 
Pikiy ftay«,** that the custom of sawing msarble was 
notwitrodutied into Italy before the time of Aiigus- 
ttrs. Though we can scarcely credit this state- 
ment,' — and we have certainly some proofs to the 
contrary, — we are bound to beheve that it had 
not been long practised in Rome. The same 
author tells us,p that the quarries at Lima, (now 
Carara,) which he decides to produce a finer 
marble than that of Paros, were not opened long 
before his time. We must, however, give a little 



n Cicero's poor opinion of his countrymen's taste is clearly 
marked ; when speaking of the works of art, he says, " It is 
" astonishing how the Greeks are delighted with those things, 
" which we despise." In Ver. Act. 2. 1. 4. c. 60. 

o Lib. xxxvi. c. 8. P Lib. xxxvi. c. 4. 
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U^AkiAe iky tin& expression: for he himself telk ius^*! 
AHf/intfae time of J. C^sar^ Mamurra hud oma- 
mev^ed his house urith marble from Luna: and 
l^abO'^ who lived in the reign of Tiberius, men- 
fjottB the quaisfies as b^g worked to a great ex* 
tmt VB^ his. day/ The boast of Augustus, that he 
klid found iEtoitte>of brick, and left it of marble^* 
is^^feckxne to be tal^en in some Te6p«ats.iaa $ii 
io^rbd'hypdibt^eH bub&ejdt^ratbn, whidbi look 
{ifaconni'his i^iff^ wkaat-hoft been yery pei^e^ptf^ 
btej drhetwould not have: hazarded a coikipiarisan 
i<4!lk<lhb tiknes of repubiiaan liberty,, HFhen.h^ bad 
^ mimy safei^ grounds fdr boasting* . » 

' ' The momunents, 'which remain to us of an. age 
^oF to the Augustan, ace, as was observed, of 
gpeat solidity and strength. The Cloaca Mi^xima 
is one of the most wonderful works, which aay 
people ever constructed* It seems indeed ahnost 
inerediye, that in the time of Taxqiiinius Priscufl, 
oidy 150 years from the foundation of the city^ 
'sux^h a work could have been performed* If we 
follow 'libe opinion of some chronologists,* wIk) 
iborten the reigns of the kings, the city had not 
existed nearly so many years, when this Cloaca 
was begun. But there is great mystery and con- 
fiision in the early history of Rome, particularly 
in that of the kings. I have sometimes been in- 
clined to think, that there was a city here before 
the time of Romulus, and that his subjects did 
not actuafly begin from nothing. Virgil might 

9 Lib. xxxvi. c. 7. ' Lib. v. 

* Sueton. Aug. c. 29. 
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perhaps be ^^ted as counteaaneing tfaSs ^ptnioit:: 
whan Evanderis showufig hia city lo^neson^h^ 
fiays, • / }J- 

HsBC dtto praeterea disjectis oppida miiris * "' "' 

R^Kquias Teterumque vides ^onc^eata'vii'c^fuii^}'^^ 

; Hane Jaims pater/ hant Satfiitius eondi^f^ 0ftafi^i / 

' Jaoiciliim hide, iUi ftierat jSatnniia kiommn wix^U 

.J / . . . j£i»./.^iti<'j$46. 

And' yet Ovid says, ih mcyfe thatt oh* ]^lat*?, t^*t 
4f!^fi Evander landed in Italy, thel-e if€l«'oiflj^'& 
it^ tottages on ttie spot, where afterwards Rciifte 
wfeft lifellL*' So tague ahd tohtradtet6i^^ab"ti^ 

^mdnr -^ * '" -1 • ^' ' -J'"-* -'-'''I I 

^' irhe RoAums ^ theTude^^di^ rnVd^Mk 
conunon origin, and yet there is a great TeseiA- 
lflaii(5^»itt'!fee strength and solidity of theiJr wcr^kJj. 
Vfei^ Whicih was a Tuscan town, was only a fehtJA; 
'dajf's^ tefarch from Rome:* and it is not fekidy, ftfat 

^ •t'Via^'Past^Ub. ▼. 93. '• •*■■''" 

'i^ ^FbcsBftiation ofVeii has caused gicat'dispttteb aindif| 

(l||bi^.4^li^¥Jtttarie»: but it seems now ta be very ^s^^^oiyljr 

jll^cecj <^t L' Isola Farnese, about twelve miles. ftomBw^ 

pot far from La Storta, the first post on the road to Pearugia. 

In the time of Propertius the town had ceased to exist: 

■ ' Niittc intra ihuros pastoris buccina lenti ' • ' ' 

Cantat,, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt. 

Lib. iv. el. 10. 29. 
And Floras says of the city, " Who now recollects that it G%r 
" isted? What remains or vestige of it is there? It requires 
*' the utmost stretch pf our faith in history, to believe that 
" Veii existed.*' — Lib. i. c. 12. Eutropius calls it eighteen 
miles from Rome: (lib. i. c. 4. and 19.) but Pliny (lib. xv. c. 
ult.) and Suetonius (Galba, i.) if compared together, make it 



«U«rr«M-Mke aowd fa%My ctvifiaed peo|fc (ferwe 
idu^'-dl^w th«n to hate been so,) woiid hatfe 
taken no advantage of the seven hills, which ymre 
so near to .their. tea?ritory, if not in it. Great dis- 
sevmrnt^iB^tQ be Ibwid 4u»ongst the Roman writers 
thoBiebrM^ ^»to the dale of the feundatioti of 
Rome; m»e9*«WBi«er, noriite it t» the Tuseans, 
irfesB' AV0 %ake the Aborigines to be Tuscans, 
fJHc^.^|ffo*r»np?^^J^^ ^a wusliM^rMmiwi, 
ji^fjrMi^^y «^®**^^' t«roMi%:at}on?.^f{Qi;«k 

Imean that of the Pelasgi, who came from^^^^s?^ 

T^5#ieiiia^B5 that is, Tmomhhy m^^^^^n^^^* 

Th^ ^iseQQoA loaigration wa^ d»t^ n^^t^Wn^ i.Jy 

Il^o^otiifey swft.taking place in the.diiy^.'t^fJ^JB^^ 

gij^ aj|4aTbale&; so tjiat we ljpwgp9d rW^.fP 

carrv back, the civilization of the Tuscalla^ to a 

remote period. We should also rewBecrti/that 

m\A& iQveece'was eoixvuLsed viriAi constant tv^Ari^y 

■ tb»'TuseaTis seem to have eiigoyed long contifauiM 

■rtgttods of peace. Of their progress ih (he artb 

we "have not so many specimens, as i^ sometimes 

supposed ; for the vases,* which are so /generally 

t)Ti\y lialf tbat distance : and Dionysius (Antiq. lib. ii.) ex- 
pressly places it at the distance of 100 stadia^ or twelve miles. 
The Peutingerian Table does the samei ,. 

" Vide Dion. Hal. lib. i. c. 11, 13, 16, &c. 
« Thucyd. lib. iv. c. 109. Plutarch d^ Vift. Mul. Dion. 
Hal. Antiq, lib. i. et xiii. 
y Lib. L c. 94. 
■^ It is singular that as far back as the time of Julius Casar, 
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oidled Etruscan, are undoubtedly Gt^oiani and 
eome almost all from the kingdom of Naples. - If 
the conjecture of Father Paoh be true, t^at the 
temples at Paestum are the work of Tuscans at a 
period long antecedent to the edifices of Gveece, 
we have indeed a noble monument of their- mag^ 
nificence, though perhaps not of the elegane^ of 
their taste. The walls of Cortona also present a 
specimen of sofidity, whieh seems to defy the 
lapse of ages. ^ 

Many make i^neas himself to hdve faiHide<|<a 
city on tiie Pakiine hill; and chrondbgistib ' lay 
dSiMrn four hundred and thiirty-t«^o years betM^een 
iSneas ;and Romulus.^ We ibttfBt not> how^tef, 
indulge iip unfounded conjecture; and when His- 
tory uneqi^yocally represents the C^olca Maxiina 
as the w^rk of Tarquinius Priscus> we may per- 
haps be/satisfied with recollecting, that this King 
was b6rn in Tuscany of Grecian parentSi^ Pfiny** 
q^ks of its prodigious strength, eaidk of the 
y/onder of its having lasted seven hundred yeairs. 
How much more ought we to be surprised, when 

th^ tombs in Campama were opened in search of andie^t 
vases. Sueton. J. Caes. c. 81 . The same was done at Corinth. 
Strabo, lib. viii. 

a A friend informs me, that he found the walls of Volterra 
to be composed of hewn masses from three to six tons weight, 
piled one upon another without cement. 

l> These opinions may be seen in the third volume of the 
Thesaurus of Gravius. 

^ " Quippe qui oriundus Corintho Graecum ingenium Ita- 
" licis artibus miscuisset.^' — Florus, lib. i. c» 5. 

^ Lib. xxxvi. c. 24. 
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" stuporeiUji ut aliarum civitatum possint miracula 
" superar^. Videas illic fluvios cjuasi ^^OIltl^us 




" minima sollicitudine nayiffari, ne praecipitato'tor- 



^' SLoma^ siiii^ularis.. quanta .in te sit potest colli^gi 




of 

.|twp^ thpugand years i^inc^e this woyk wp-s construeted; 

in. which, ,i|itei?val Rome lias been rebuilt several 

times, and a vast accumulation of . soil formed: it 

ftiU.|io^ever exists^ and is ;^o all appearance as 

^i|np(i|Q.s Qji the first day ctf its found£^ti(i|i. A View 

.may be obtaimed of it at its mouth, whore it 6ojivs 

into .the Tibfr, a little belqw tbe Ponte.Kotto; 

^^^ £(^ p>o|:tioi\ of it may be seen near the Arch^of 

Janu9*, , ^ ' ^ 

j.,^^A^cMther iostance of the durability of Komah 

l^prkg n^ay bip 3een^ in the Mamertine Prisons, on 

the ^4e^<(?(^u<i|of t)ie Capitol towards^ the Forum. 

ipThese^^e of ^reat antiquity, an^ built hte tn^ 

.^PJigajQa^jOf ;lf^ge^ iincem^hted stones. The fquhiilpr 

y(i,^ Aacus Martiiis^ as we learn from I^ivy,* wKo 

speakUig of tjjia^ Iqng says, " he made a prison, in 

^ *^thj? middle of the city, overlooking the Forui^." 

Seryius Tidlius increased them, whence they were 

sometimes called TulUan. Varro Says,^ that ilie 

h This word is ^vid^ijt^y QcirrupU A Freucji author jeads 
t Lib. i. c. 33. ^ De Ling. Lat. lib. iv. 
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part added by this latter king was under ground: 

and jfirbm two passages in Livy we may perhaps 

cotfect ttie same thing. Speaking of Plemimus, 

Wtio w^' accused of high crimes^ both civil and 

religious, he tells us,' that he and his companions 

were thrown ' Unto prison ; and at the same time 

l^e, ^duces tlie authority of Clodius Licinius, aa 

^ling' tliat 'be was subsequently put into the Tul^ 

hanum. Xfciis was U. C 540. Livy seems after- 

wa^3s Ito nave forgotten, that he had thus antici- 

pateii {life "history of Pleminius upon the authority 

of Licii^^us ; for he repeats the same story ovef 

agauij^ wliefe he informs us that Pleminius, beiri^ 

farmer accused of a conspiracy to set fire to'tfie 

city, jwras ^mi into, the\loioer prison^ and fcu^Bf. 

This was ^\i\ C' *SSy. 'Hiese two' passages fcleatty 

Identity me^|oVq^^ ihie Itirftkhiiin.^^^ft 

'was a(so cauerf'/foSi^r;" and if Livy liacl"t1rfs 

place in view, when he speaks of Cdrceii^ LaiA^'- 

miarpm^ or the prison of the Stone-quarrie^j we 

may perhaps conclude that the excavati6ii.''was 

ni^t made for the purpose of getting st<in^', cind 

^afterypas turned into a prison. Ithiaybc^l^e- 

memWed ihat the quarries at Syracusii ^eie tifsed 

ferme^ame puipose. Near the eiiti^ance' Were 

tne Scate Gemoniae, by which the culjirics wefe 

draggeA to the prison, or out of it to execution. 

A more horrible place for the Confinement of a 

human being caiv scarcely be imagined. There 

' Lib. xxix; c. 22. «» Lib. xxxiv. c. 44. 

* Lucret. iii, 1030. Liv. lib. %xxr'm, c. 36. 
° Lib. xxxii. c. 26. See also lib. xxvi. c. 27. 
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are two apartments, one above the other, to whiibh* 
there was no entrance, except by a smaQ apertcire 
in the upper roof; and a similar hole in the uppe^ 
floor led to the cell below. There was no stair- 
case to either* The upper prison is tw^ntytseven 
feet long, by twenty wide ; the lower, whioh is 
elliptical, is twenty by ten. The height of the 
former is fourteen feet, of the latter seven. . T^^^Q 
served as the state prisons; and oaly p^^ops of 
distinction had the privilege of occupying them* 
Jugurtha was among the number* SaUust^ d^ 
scribes the place thus : ^^ In the prison, called 
" Tullian, when you have descended a little, thei:e 
is a place on the left, sunk about twenty feet: 
it is surrounded by walls on all sides; , and above 
is a room vaulted with stone, but from uncleanii* 
** ness, darkness, and a foul smell, the appearance 
" of it is disgusting and terrific.'* 

Some, however, and particularly Baronius,"} 
have raised a doubt, whether the place now shown 
at the foot of the Capitol is really the prison which 
was constructed by Ancus Martins, and called 
Tullian, The strongest evidence which they ad- 
duce is a passage from Pliny,' where he says, " that 
" the Temple of Piety was built in that part of 
" the prison (in ea carceris sede) where is now 
the Theaire of Marcellus." The whole force 
of these words lies in the assumption, that there 
was only one prison in Rome, and that Pliny 

P De Bello Cat. c. 55. 

^ Vid. Martyrolog. ad 14 Mart. p. 103, &c. 

' Lib. vii, c. 36. 
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mositk^refoie be speaTriTig of the TuUian prison* 
Jwnd certainly says, in the style of a patriotic 

aiitiquaxy, 

Mces proavotutn atavos, felicia dicas 

Ssseuk) qui quondam su\> regibus atque Tribunis 

Videtunt wm contentam carcere Romam. 

Sat. iii. 31J&. 

Biit Wow long otie prison was found sufficient for 
the iiiftn'ber of criminals does not appear; and it 
way 'well 'life doixbted, whether in the year of 
Rome 664/ (of v^liich Pliny is speaking,) there 
were not matiy more persons deserving of impri- 
sonment, out of a population of more than four 
hundred tVioiisaxid souls,* than what one jail would 
contain. It "has been already stated, that the 
Ttffian prison TV^as only used for state criminals: 
hut the person, whose story Pliny is telling, was 
an humble and obscure plebeian woman (humilis 
in plehe ideoque ignota): and from the way in 
which she was treated, her oflPence seems to have 
been a common one, I conclude, therefore, that 
he was speaking of another prison, which was 
afterwards destroyed. Appius Claudius the de- 
cemvir had a prison constructed on purpose for 
plebeian offenders; but the restriction was vio- 
lated in his own person, as he was confined in it 
himself.* Tradition makes the Church of S. Ni- 
cola in Carcere to stand upon the site of this 
prison; and as this is not far from the Theatre of 

» The census of 683 returned 450,000. 
* Liv. lib. iii. c. 57. 
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Marcellus^ it is not improbable that this is the one 
of which Pliny speaks. Some ancient columns 
may still be seen in this church, and antiquaries 
make out that there were three temples within or 
close to it. We have another proof that Pliny 
was speaking of the prison of Claudius, and not 
of the Tulhan, since Publius Victor, in describing 
the ninth region of the city, mentions the Theatre 
of Marcellus and the Prison of Claudius close to- 
gether. At all events the passage in Livy is much 
more decisive, where he says, that the prison of 
Ancus was " in the middle of the city, overlooking 
" the Forum.'* And if we cannot say that the 
building now shown is near the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus, still more difficult would it be to prove 
that a prison near that theatre would overlook 
the Forum. Another argument adduced by the 
opposite party is an inscription upon the front of 
what is shown as the Mamertine Prison: we there 

tCad, C. VIBIVS. C. F. RVFINVS. M. COCCEIV . . . 

cos. EX. s. c. These persons were consuls, U. G. 
775, in the time of Tiberius. But surely this in- 
scription cannot prove, that Vibius and Cocceius 
' (Nerva) were the original contrivers of this build- 
ing : the slightest inspection of it will convince us 
that it was much older than their time, and that 
the consuls mentioned only made some alteration 
or addition to it. 

The origin of the name Mamertine is not cer- 
tain: nor can I find any ancient author who uses 
it. In the acts of the early martyrs the prison is 
frequently mentioned under this title, as may be 
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seen in Baronius. PancjiroUi deduces iij from. Uio. 
family Mamertia, which, accordiqgto Plutarch, 
traced itself up to Numa. That king was said to 
have had four sons, from whom four illustrious 
families were descended^ I^omponia, Pinacia, Cal- 
pumia, and Mamercia. In process of time the* 
name of ^amer^s was olianged to Mamertiaus; 
and under tli^' emj^eroirs we. ^nd ^veral persona 
oftlis name l^gh' in office, such as consuls, pnp. 
^J^) &c: 'his po^il3le tliat one of the^ parsons 
"^y Bave repaired tliip Prison, and given it his / 
name; as p. Victor ' and Sextus Rufus mention a . 
J*o|a Mamertiria arxd haths of the same name. 
The adjoining street w^as called Vicus Mamertinus* 
1^^ Ae appellation occurred in ancient authors, 
Ishould rather have aerived it from the fountjer 
J^^^s Ifartius, wlxose name m^ anciently have 
'j^^ written ill«^wi^r^^"*> ^s ^e are told that in 
*^ Oscaii language TVtars was called Mamer's/' ' 
^^^ition says, ^^t St. Peter. was confined , 
rf^^; which, coixsidering the Accusation Against. - 
^' is hot very likely- The pillar is shown tg 
^^Hhe was fastened, and also a well of wat^r,/ 
J'* appeared miraculously for the baptism of' 
•^^ gaolers, Processus and Martinianus, and for^y- 
^'^n companions. The prison itself, with a small 
Selin front, is now consecrated to him;' and 
^^^Htis the Cliixrch of S. Giuseppe de' Faleff- 
^^Uuatin 1539- ' '^ 

' Viil^od. ^ic. Ub. jcxi. c. 13, and.Fettus, voce;JWiifRm. . 
' The Abate Cattcellien published a worlc uppn thjese^pri. • 
sons in 1758. 
VOL. I. ^ 
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Not far from these prisons, on the other side of 
the steps leading to the Forum, some portion of 
the ancient Tabularium, or Record-office, may be 
seen. This now serves as a foundation, to the 
Palazzo Senatorio; and in an enumeration of the 
more ancient remains, such an inconsiderable 
fragment would seem hardly worthy of notice. I 
mention it only as another example of that massy 
style of architecture which the Romans adopted, 
and because every thing connected with the an- 
cient Capitol is interesting. It is, however, of 
great antiquity, this part having been built U.C. 
367, as foimdations for the Capitol. Livy men- 
tions it,"^ and says, that it was a remarkable work, 
even in the magnificence of his day. The wall is 
about 170 palms in length, and fourteen in height. 
Some of the stones are ten or twelve palms long. 
In the interior there is a chamber vaulted with 
several arches and a Doric frieze. An inscription 
was found near here, but is no longer to be seen, 
which commemorated the foimder of the whole 
building: 

Q. LVTATIVS. Q. F. CATVLVS. COS. SVBSTRVCTIONEM 
ET. TABVLARIVM. S. S. FACIENDVM 
COERAVIT. 

These three works, tlie Cloaca Maxima, the 
Prison, and the Tabularium, are all built of that 
stone which the Romans call Peperino, probably 
from the town of Pipemo, (Privernum,) where it 
is found in great abundance, or from the black 

* Lib. vi. c. 4. 
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spots on it resembling pepper. The ancients 
called it Alban stone/ because they got it firom 
the neighbourhood of Alba; and it seems, that all 
their early buildings were made of it. Afterwards 
two other kinds of stone came to be used. Traver- 
tine and Tufo. The former has its name from 
the Teverone or Anio, liear which it is formed. 
I use this expression, because the calcareous de- 
posit from the water is constantly indurating, and 
forms incrustations round any object which is left 
m it.* An instance of this may be seen at Tivoli, 
where there is the evident trace of a wheel, the 
wood of which is decayed, but a hard mass of 
stone is formed round it. The ancients called 
this stone Tiburtine. The outside of the Colos- 
semn is built of it The third kind of stone is 
Tufo. Vitruvius mentions it,* and calls it tophus^ 
of which he describes red, black, and white varie- 
ties. This is the softest of all stones used for 
building, and seems evidently to be of volcanic 
origin, of which all the country roimd Albano, and 
Rome itself, bears evident trace. Some showers 
of stones, which Livy mentions as falling near 
Albaao, seem to allude to phsenomena connected 
with volcanos.^ He mentions also,"^ that a great 
gulph or chasm opened near Albano."^ Vitruvius 

y Vid. Vitruvius, lib. ii. c. 7. PUn. lib. xxxvi. c. 48. 

* Vide Seneca, Nat. Quaest. lib. iii. c. 20. 

* Lib. ii. c. 7. 

^ Lib. i. c. 31. Lib. xxv. c. 7. &c. ^ Lib. xl. 

^ Pliny mentions a shower in Lucania of matter resembling 
sponges. Lib, ii. c. 57. 

d2 
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says, that tophus was used for the interior of build- 
ings, which was not exposed to the air. We find 
the inside of the Colosseum composed of it. 

The walls of Rome, as they now stand, Can in 
no part claim a greater antiquity than the time of 
Aurelian; so that we look in vain here for kny 
work of the Republic. There is reksoh, however, 
to believe, that a fragment of a wall' in' the Villa 
Mattel, on the CaeBan hill, is part of the ahcient 
circuit; and if so, we may nnd in it a tAonilment 
of the age of Servius TuUius. T^e iappeargince 
of the masonry is certainly ri6t hostile to siich a 
supposition. In the gardens of Saltiist, noW those 
of the Villa Barberini, there is another portion of 
wall, which is also said to have belonged to the 
ancient circuit. 

. Of the Bridges, the only one, which can claira 
a date prior to the age of Augustus, is the Ponte 
ftotto. But this has been so often repaired after 
inundations, that we cannot easily decide how 
much of it is ancient. It was begun by M. Pul- 
vius, and finished by Scipio Aft-icanus and L. 
Mummius. The next to this in antiquity is the 
Ponte di 4 Capi, anciently Pons Fabricius, which 
leads into the island. This, however, was built 
under the reign of Augustus ; though it may be 
doubted, whether it was not rather repaired, than 
reconstructed at that time. Donatus states it to 
have been built in 612. The Pons Sublicius was 
the most ancient in Rome : but if it be true, that 
the island was formed at the time of the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, it is probable, that a bridge was 
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built very early, to form a communication with it 
Unfortunately for our classical curiosity, the Sub- 
Kcian bridge itself, on which Horatius Cocles 
stopd, as the bulwark of infant Rome, has been 
entirely washed away. 

Both within and without the walls we may see 
some work? qf great antiquity in the Aquaducts. 
Several, ^^giaen.t^ of these astonishing efforts of 
hum^ ii^du«try stretch across the Campagna in 
yaxioni^^^l^^clioijis. ' .1^ is difficult to ascertain the 
prepi^e d£^te pf^ome of tl^m : they evidently have 
be^n rej)^ij;ed at 4ifferent times, but many parts 
of them l^speak the solid and massy architecture 
of th^j^a^ly ^e^ of Rome. We have a detailed 
account of the state pf the Aquaducts during the 
reign of Nerva, written by Frontinus, who was 
engineer under that emperor. He says that nine 
diffi^nt wa|;ers came into Rome; but as some of 
thfise were pnited, the Aquaducts that entered th^ 
city, wej^e not so numerous. Sextus Rufus^ who 
wrote 1^ the time of Diocletian, makes the number 
ninQteen; and Procopius, who lived in the sixth 
centivy, says that there were fourteen. A minute 
accpvpit pf these several works would not be very 
interesting. To trace all of them, o^ indeed any 
of t|iem, through the whole of their course, would 
perhaps be impossible. Procopius tells us, that 
Vitiges broke them down to deprive the city of 
water; and as in many of them the arches did not 
begin at a great distance from the walls, we may 
despair of ascertaining their course under ground. 
The work of Frontinus will supply the names of 
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the places where each Aquaduct began, and the 
length of its course. I shall content myself with 
enumerating a few of them, and endeavouring to 
IK)int out here and there some remains of the 
ancient arches. 

Till the year of Rome 441, the city was sup- 
plied with water from the Tiber only. In that 
year, Appius Claudius, the censor, brought a 
stream from a distance of seven miles, which was 
called from him Aqua Appia. It began to the 
left of the Via Prsenestina ; and Frontinus says, 
that its whok course, except sixty paces near the 
Porta CoUina, was under ground. If these few 
arches existed, they would be considerably within 
the modem circuit of the walls; but I know no 
trace of them, and only mention the Aquaduct, 
because a long line of arches may be seen to the 
right and left of the Via Praenestina, extending, 
with occasional interruptions, for a length of some 
miles. It is said to be a remnant of the- Aqua- 
duct, which Lampridius mentions as being built 
by Alexander Severus. 

Near the Porta S. Lorenzo we may see an 
Aquaduct with three water-courses in it, one 
above the other. These conveyed the Aquae 
Martia, Tepula, and Julia, which were brought 
to Rome successively, in the years 608, 627, 719. 
We must conclude, that the union was not effected 
till the last period; and if the arches conveying 
all the three waters were only constructed then,* 

* This is not a necessary consequence, because the Aqua 
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the work now remaining can scarcely be classed 
amongst those of the Repubhc. 

The Aqua Virgo was introduced a few years 
after the last ; and parts of the Aquaduct may be 
traced, crossing the three roads, which lead re- 
spectively from the gates of S. Lorenzo, Pia, and 
Salara. This is, probably, the one which Proco* 
pius mentions as being near the Porta Pindana, 
by which Vitiges attempted to enter Rome* It 
commenced about eight miles off, on the Via Col- 
latiiia. 

The Claudian Aquaduct was truly an imperial 
work, . and therefore ought not, perhaps, to be 
mentioned here. It was begun by Caligula, and 
finished by Claudius. Two streams were united, 
both of which came from near the Via Subla- 
censis, a road which follows the valley of the 
Anio above TivoU. One came forty miles off, 
and was carried upon arches^ immediately after 
quitting its source, for a distance of three miles. 
The other, the Afdo novus, also began on arches, 
which continued for twelves miles, 800 paces* 
After this, both went under ground; and at a dis- 
tance of six miles, 401 paces from the city, they 
jomed, and were carried upon arches all the rest 
of the way. This is the mpst perfect of all the 
ancient Aquaducts ; and it has been repaired, so 
as to convey the Acqua Felice, which is one of the 

Julia ran in the highest of the three channels, and the Tepula 
was liigheir than the Martia. These three waters will be mftn- 
tioQcd more in detail hereafter. 
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three streams^ that now supply Rome. PaxaHd 
to it there may be observed^ for a oonsiddrohW 
distance^ the ruins of another Aquaduct, which 
must necessarily hare been older than that of 
Claudius^ and presents an appearance of great 
antiquity. It is built of lai^ge stones, whereas the 
later ones are of brick. The Claudkn Aquaduct 
entered the city by the Porta Maggiore,' >wiiere 
we may still see a great portion of it, andobsenre 
the two channeb, one abore ihe odi^, for llie 
different streams. The Afdo nopus was the high- 
est. The arches may be traced from besioe to 
St. John Lateran, over parts of the Gaeliali hill, 
and so to Mount Aventine. 

These works, so frequent in idl Roman e<do- 
nies, have been cited as a proof that the Romans 
were ignorant of that principle in hydrostatics, 
that water will always rise to the level of its 
'source; and their patient industry has been ridi- 
culed, in taking so much trouble to convey upon 
arches of brick or stone, what might have been 
brought in pipes under ground. How hx, or how 
long, the Romans were really ignorant of this 
principle, I cannot pretend to say ; perhaps, when 
they first erected arches for this purpose, they 
were not aware that the labour might have been 

^ These tliree are the Acqua Vergine, restored by Nicolas V. 
which comes to the fountain of Trevi; L' Acqua Felice, brought 
by Sextus V. to the fountain of Termini, and so called from 
•the name which he bore before his election; and UAcqua 
Sabatina, which supplies the Janiculum, and was brought to 
the Fountain Paolina by Paul V. 
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^' nipted by the enemy." We may add a passage 
from Frontinus:^ " There are five different level^ 

I 

" to the streams, two of which are raiseid ta every 
" part of the city; but of the rest, some are forced 
" by greater, some by less pressure." 

In the colonies, which were planted in Spain or 
Gaul, these works were probably constructed for 
political reasons. A number of people were em- 
ployed by these means, and the cities were orna- 
mented and supplied with the conveniences of 
life, to induce the hardy natives to reside in them. 
As soon as the Gauls or Spaniards enclosed them- 
selves within walls, and adopted Roman manners, 
the protection of Rome was necessary to them ; 
so that there were good reasons for constructing 
these enormous works, although, if the only object 
had been to supply the city with water, it might 
have been done on much cheaper terms. The 
needless labour bestowed upon these Aquaducts 
may be seen very remarkably at Lyons, where 
•some fragments of arches still exist. ^ The water 
was conveyed in this manner for two leagues, and 
yet the hill at which it terminated, and on which 
the ancient Lugdunum stood, contains several 
springs of excellent water. Even the magnificent 
work still existing under the name of Pont du 

k Lib. i. 

1 The part which remains is about seventy yards long, and 
contains the rains of nine arches. The building is narrow, 
but as the ground is here on a decline, part of it is raised to 
a great height, and if it crossed the adjoining valley, it must 
have been several times higher. 
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« 

Gard,"" and which supplied Nismes (Nemausus) 

[• with water, might have been spared, as there is 

r; in that city a most copioui^ spring, which is quite 

^ a natural curiosity. It is evident, therefore, that 

here even ignorance of the hydrostatical principle 

,f would not have urged them to such a laborious 

I' undertaking, and some other motive must have 

caused the work. We must recollect, too, that 

the expense of labour was scarcely any thing, as 

f the conquered inhabitants might have been had 

in thousands. 

In quoting the tombs, as remains antecedent to 
the Augustan age, the tomb of the Scipio family, 
which is the most ancient, perhaps hardly comes 
under our inquiry; the tomb itself being nothing 
but a subterraneous vault, on which no labour of 
architecture was bestowed. I was unwilling, how- 
ever, to -pass it over, as- we have here specimens of 
the art of sculpture at Rome as far back as U. C. 
456. The pyramid, in memory of C. Cestius, 
near the Porta S. Paolo, is somewhat prior to the 
time of Augustus, though not much so; and as to 
the tomb of Bibulusi nothing is known as to its 
date; but we may probably fix it a Uttle earlier 
than that of Cestius. The tmnb of Caecilia Me- 
tella is also of the time of the RepubUc, but evi- 

"" This stupendous Aquaduct, ^hich far exceeds any thing 
of the kind in Italy, consists of three rows of arches, one 
above the other. The first tier contains six arches, the second 
eleven, the third thirty-five. The whole height is 182 feet: 
the channel, in which the water ran, is three feet high. It 
lies between Avignon and Nismes. ' 
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dently not long before the close of it« We may 
judge of this firom the maxble used in it; hut. cer- 
tainly Pliny's remark^ quoted at page 2^, is. borne 
out by this specimen; for the bloeks have not 
been sawed^ and the same may .be . said i of the 
pyramid of C. Cestius.*^ (. . 

Of the temples, but a poor catalogue? oan be 
made out, as exhibiting any monumeats of the 
RepubUc. It will be attempted to be $hown, in 
another place, that the Church of St. Theodore, 
near the Forum, was not^the temple of Romulus. 

The temple of Vesta, too, though said by some 
to be older than the age of Augustus, has not 
much evidence to support its pneteusioBSi It 
stands between the arch of Janus and the riven 
It is circidar, with a portico all round it,4>f twenty 
XDotinduan pillars, fluted; one: of whichis wiinir 
uig. The cornice, also, and the anciehl roof, 
have disappeared. In Ovid's time itw^as covered 
with a dome of brass.^ In other respects it is 
tolerably perfect, and forms a very interesting and 
elegant object. The walls within the portico are 
all of white marble, much of which stiU remaiis, 
and the pieces of it were put together, so as to 
•have the appearance of one uninterrupted noass. 
The pillars are thirty-five feet high; the whole 
circumference of the building is 170 feet, and the 
diameter of the temple, within the portico, is 28. 
The question gtill remains unanswered, what is 

" All these tombs will be described afterwards, in detail. 
« Fast. lib. vi. 261, 281, 296. 
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Aedate of this building? We know that Numa 
dedicated a temple to Vesta, and that it was 
mund.P Horace also mentions one ; and it might 
be thought vain to search for Numa's building 
after the catastrophe which he describes. But 
his words do not absolutely imply that it was 
dirown down; itmayonlyheLve been endangered: 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 
Ire aejectuni monumenta Regis 

Tempkque Vestae. Od. lib. i. 2, 15. 

The present' edifice is, however, far too elegant 
&r the age of Nutna; and Oyid expressly -tells 
VBRf diat the former temple- wad burnt about the 
yearof Rom^ 512, or 256 years before the time 
of fais writing):^ In another place, he describes 
the building as it was in his own days; and the 

p Festus *f rotunda odes,"" Ovid. !. c. Thete is a beautiful 
tWDd.tempieat I'iYdli, ' which is abo supposed to hate been 
dedicated to Vesta, though it has always beeu called the 
Temple of the Sibyl. That this last title is wrong, seems to 
be agreed by all the antiquaries of the present day. Andrea 
Fulvio, who wrote in the sixteenth century, calls it the temple 
of the Goddess Albunea, without mentioning any other opi- 
dIoq. Albunea was the fountain from which the river Albula 
flawed. It is mentioned by Virgil, ^n. vii. 83. Hor. Od. i. 
7, 12. Mr. Kelsall, in his Excursion from Home to Arpino, 
quotes an ancient inscription found near the spot, which 
leads him to think that it was erected in honour of Drusilla, 
the sister of Caligula. 

•« Compare Fast. lib. vi, 437, 461. 
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same passage also gives us some idea of Numa's 
temple: 

Quae nunc aere vides, stipula tunc tecta videres ; 

Et paries lento vimine textus erat. 
Hie locus exiguus, qui sustinet atria Vestae, 

Tunc erat intonsi regia magna Numae. 
Forma tamen templi, quae nunc manet, ante fuisse 

Dicitur, et formae causa probanda subest. 

Fast. lib. vi. 26L 

It was burnt iii Nero's fire/ and repaured by 
Vespasian or Domitian. It was burnt again in 
191, under Commodus; and Julia Pia, wife of 
Septunius Sevenis, restored it. This is probably 
the building still in existence ; and the proportion 
of the columns seems to show, that it must have 
been erected in an age when architecture was on 
the decline; for though the height of Corinthian 
columns ought to equal nine diameters, these con*- 
tain eleven. It was consecrated, as- a Christian 
Church, to St. Stephen, and is known by the name 
of S. Stefano delle Carrozze, and La Madonna 
del Sole. An inscription says, " Sextus IIII 
" Pont. Max. JEdem hanc Beati Stephani Pro- 
tomartyris diu incultam et incognitam instau- 
ravit Anno Jubilaei" [1475]. The spaces be- 
tween the pillars were all blocked up with brick- 
work till very lately, when every thing was cleared 
away, and the building restored to its origuial 
appearance. 

'' Tacitus, An. Ubi xv. c. 41. 
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TEMPLE QF FORTUNA VIRILIS. 47 

The temple of Fortima Virilisy near the Ponte 
Rotto, (now the church of Santa Maria Egiziaca,) 
IS said by some to have been built by Servius Tul- 
lius; but this cannot claim such antiquity^ as 
Dionysius tells us^ that Servius* temple was bumtt 
on which occasion his statue, which was of wood 
gilt^ was the only thing saved. The present 
building may perhaps stand upon the same site. 
Ovid mentidns a spring of warm water as being 
near the temple : 

Discite nunc, quare Fortunse thura Virili 
* Detis 60, calida qui locus humet aqua. 

Fast. lib. iv. 145. 

Some have wished to call it the Basilica of C. 
Lucius; but Palladio is positive that it was a 
temple. Very* erroneous accounts are given of 
its original plan, suld of the remains still existing ; 
but Desgodetz has published a very accurate 
survey and engraving of it. The front consisted 
of four pillars, which still remain; there were 
seven on each side, reckoning the angular ones, 
but the five last were only half pillars. Those at 
the other end, corresponding to the front, were 
also half pillars. Of the lateral ones, I could only 
make out six on one side ; the other is blocked 
up by buildings. The pillars are Ionic, and the 
cornice is handsomely ornamented with festoons, 
bulls' heads, children, and candelabra. The soil 
has accumulated up to the base of the columns ; 

• Antiq. lib. iv. c. 33. Ovid. Fast. lib. vi. 625. Val. Max. 
lib. i. c. 8. 
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apd.t]^^r;e.w^re.ajici9iitly seveml steps leadkigi^p 
to the fsonU^ Andrea Fulvio mentionsi that there 
waa, foirpaed^ an inscription, , i^ieh was Jjecgme 
perfectly illegiMe in hk time* Th^s temple^.and 
that of Vesta, flfp^iur to be repregeiited ip. the, 
plana of ancient Rome gpeseryed i% the CapitoV.. ,, 
T^e. Church, of SS. Cp^pqap ^4. JP^i^??5ciS,f^?S 
Forum, beside ^bejaxgatsejtf, a ij^difig oCfhS-^tlv 

v^^tjbyk- Th^rp .is; p9t ipuc^ ^^. ,1^§^ .p^.to any, 

di^^<jpi|i^^r9.yy ,so. There will be pc^ysion to 
mjpntiQn it Jnore hereafter. , i, 

j^TJjL^ -^rch ojf Janus as .considered, tq be older 

th^^ji^ thet tijne of Augustus, *^^g^ H^8^4 ^9Ji'^^ 
nrnch .«o,.pn account of the Greek marble ,pf 
wb|ct[ it is buiit; whic^i, as already stated, w^ 
not used . at Home till towards the decline pf J^e 




. Whe^ is. the date of the Basilica: of Paulufi{ 
-^ijiiliusj, wbiqh how forms part of th^ Ch^irqh of 
S* A4ri0^no in Fono, and of the Baths of E. Mm,- 
hu§.n§ar the Column of Trajan, I have not been 
gybJig tpdi^Qoyer. . _ 

Such are the buildirigs which claim attention 
in Rongie, on the grounds of the greatest antiquity. 
Tl^., ^is^ ,will be. considered a scanty one; aj)d of 
tbbossi Mhich have, been eniunerated, some are 
dosAit&d^ .and may have only the claim of a few 
y^rir^t^ be-calfed th^ works of the RepubKc. 
The Cloaca Maximai the Mamertine Prisons, tlie 
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Admsehres upon the ec&ne^ may hsve all thfiir 

msdmatssm «iti«fied, and need not compbon t\fM 

^Afir% Q^eno mcsiumente of the lime of the Re^ 

)Mdoli€i^ Rome h'. indeed a melatlcholy vieck of 

mhsA^'Ondemm^ilidtifthi^iCmvit of ihe walls be- 

'ing-tho r'sametat Ihisl mowacat^ as in the tine of the 

Bni|>e«Hr lAimdlian^. wt imw Ao.tut ^ pomlof ocm- 

ksMkHk hetmeai^&ihnHr timu^s aiid <Nur own^^ajid 

vtUksd^maysraoAig ininiqnjr anoient .cities^. vroean 

]Mi6iNiir^'identifyiitbe> hmijbi itihich it occuped. 

&rti«iiRoitae9reiBap.'da moref^frpm the..iMofldB 

ofihliMfiky^vebanliace the gradnal Jatreaiis of tlhe 

dt;^ iGrooi the 'time WheaRomnhis had hi^c^ta^ 

on th^Ca^oVlD lihe final- extension of ..the Ivi^ 

>tof Aitf diaaL - >• •- ■• i>> ) 

> ' lEiie iteiTeller wlnd4 doweU to study AhisJbif - 

-tcMCBf^ ani obserre^npon the spot idie^ sUooeasriiEe 

-luuitanfldeh the liobg ^ily occupied. Heaiould 

iAmi ^piace himsetf upon 4he Palace -hiili mA 

>«r4to)d fimeT^aH <j»e ^suhjects ofBicwMwhii settled 

i«tt'it;"^T&e o^iieir hiUs wese then prababi^' un^^ 

Ch'ttted^' and overgrown with treea, while the plain 

Oik tbo'fb^t ^ them was < marshy irom < the^inunda- 

Itetls of the Tiber. It was on this hiHtfasA Neto 

teik l)b Qolden House^ which co^^^ed nearly .tbe 

< rfrfaola !of it; Caligula united it with . the Capital 

^ a bridge across the Forums Tlhesei eneruKAis 

i>ti3dilig& necessarily iswsilow^ up. errevy othjor, 

and it is therefore vain to expect any antiqinty on 

the Palatine, prior to the time of Nero, The 

thatdied cottage of Romulus was not on this hill» 



$2 PALATINE HILL. 

as some have asserted, but on the Capitol," uiiA^y 
we suppose that one was shown on each " nili. 
The palace of Nero has followed the fate of 'tifi&l 
tjottage: nothing now remains of the snTeiidftd 
and extensive superstructure : hiit among tne^'shri 
dens^ which occupy the ground," some fta^fcienti 
of masonry may here and th,ere be seen^ and yoffife 
subterraneous apartmeriis maybe entered, wtiSfi 
a few paintings are still'Vi^lble.^ " ';' '^'' '''^' 
Romulus seems to have surroundisd Hlfe tftf^ 
with a wall, ithough, if the sfory ojf Remus b^'tra^, 
it was not a very formidable one. ' Perh^p«' iV^?» 
not made of stone.^ LJvy'is express in Isa^lri^', 
that Rondiilus ]first siu-rounded the Palatine Kfll? 
but his words do not contradict what' is' saJft'liy 
oth^r authors, that the CapitoHne and thi^ PbitiA 
were taken in during his reign. ' Tacitfus'feaj^^'* 
thai the Capitol was believed to have'1b(ien^k£(tf^a 
to the city by Tatius; and we may coB'ect!; ^mit 

' *»''s^^6a, (intpeyv. Ulr. 4!. 9. '^^ Ox.\.:!f,*I 

^ ■»'»0U)iit'H«b'ii*.-.;- . •: ■ . •/. \. lui'iAioo 

i f? It [may b^ Ij^fti^prtheaotiqittries to d^spote, wfv^ei;^e 
^ fo^ioC ^ city wa3 round or square. The latter is gepe'rally 
.asserted^ hut. the notion rests in part upon a mistaken pas- 
sage In Plutarch, Where he says, that R^omulus founde^^fttn^ 
Quadrata, which does not mean the whole city, but a place 
on the F'alatine hill, which served as a centre, from "whicb the 
walls were drawn. Plutarch, in another place, expressly calls 
it round^ and such seems most probably to be the truth. 
» Lib. i. c. 6. » An. lib. xii. c. 24.' 



Romulus had fortifications on the CapitoBri^/^iSi 
lijan, Esquiline, Aventine^ and Quiriiisir finis, bu 
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54* CAMPUS MARTIUS. 

Rome^ the ruins would Btill rivet his dtti^htidH.' 
The seven hills are distinctly di^cemibte^, ^%tit 
iheii* boundaries are not i^b marlM how/^^ffi^ 
were formeriy, from the kdciiiiiutatlott' df'^^il, 
which has tdkeh pllKse in the ViBeys. Frttte^this 
sjpot it #111 bfe observed, thait' mbdterh Rofife d6es 
hot occupy exactly the karae' grofand *^hilcH 4t'^fiid 
formerly. It has in fact travelled norffiwarfly and 
the Cslmpus Martiusj Vhich in'ihfe tirii^ of Aittgus- 
tiis was an open spaced forms noWflhe'lp'irfhii^tf 
part W the city. Of thfe 'sevbn hllfe; tK^ 'Cfe^l- 
tbline, «he C*Hari, the VBniiial, and QuirMV^i^ 
still in part biiift tipbni the Palatiiie, Esc^p^fflhe, 
i-rid^ Aveiitine are tnosfly coVered ^th ^itrflferis, 
arid fibritaih but few houses. 
'' The riiOst popiil<iu& part bf riiodfeift Kdnie 
stands, as was said, in the Cattiptis Marflus, wHidi 
#bm th^ time of Smiufe TuBius to thkt «f AiiW- 
lian was without <Jie walls. The whole plain ttiay 
be -said to have been bounded by the Tibet Vm 
thib westi oVi 'tTie south by die CapiteliWe 'and 
'^uirtn^ hiBs, and towards the hbrtfi it 'prtbaWy 
extended as far as the tbhte MoDe.* ^^4r'^ 
divided into the greater and the less, df iifttfch We 
find notice in Catullus, 

Te campo quaesivimus minore, 

.Te in Circo, te in omnibus libellis. — Iv. 3.' 

■ ) .... 

4 

The grelutec was a sort of suburb to Roma^fu^d 
contained sev«ml 'houses and buildings/of which 
the Mausoleum, of Augustus may be con^d^red 

• Claudian. de VI. Cons. Honor. 543. 
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S6' HONTE mOtayX^4>*A^^ Y^TACCIO. 

iKil^^Iiidfe^ttte df Stdtffius Taurus. • iSucbiisfipaifl^ 
titi^ ^motk ^ L. FflUYid^ €h6ugti>iie' duUlitMn 
tjh^ ^mphitkeatre of'Glatidi!Us>£lr>iliatr4^'Taafq8i 
He ^i^erit^ due afimdn of s^e>tiie(^peesbn9;>tl»it^U^ 
bflttvks 'f(mn€kl 'froiii «ll»'sditptrl]iiok>wiisri^^ 
Wh^n l^-'^dif trf oMy Aui^eUaspflkiiliei^ecte^rri^^ 
^ardtnitfti^litioiiil smr^atasi^ t^adRiehithkt iSm&oA 
hact'be&Ai>us^4cbiiQcbUe tiUtefi(»i(>f)tte^9iiiidli«pra, 
^biiv tKe^Chip^a^st be&xj^'bufiti i '/ Yenlutif ihiidd^, 
.A«e^thb'll»iiii$'ii9'd€Uved<fr^ flds'rbdnigrtherplgiie 

yit^W^^ ti^iiriTd^edi^ FsinnoJ'orkritegr/tUBinaiii^ 

^^iillftte'! iSimteiOioidaiioi is' onotiiei ^eBmito6ejfif 
-iiif^ickifid Undi %ib iS]till 8»tall0ry«lid^fads(«vidQii^ 
tbdetl £mned' iby the acktumiilatibiL > o£ zftiiiuiiiisnh 

.^^^he\]Mk)hte Te$tasccio seems iiarAiyrdrbtdi mSC- 
(tto^g/ te«e^< as beings ft»( emineiirir^witykiritilte 
'WiiBSi it>ii>hQttev^Teiiiarkal^^/if/thUstottp 
mil^ b& tmie^'a^'faariag be«D}Ciiilir«rlyii^ 
nfti ^>BtaAdbaat>iiie> 8oUdii-westclxnle)^MDf)Bei9^5 
xfe£li> tfab'Tibcor^ and) meaaoiiea i6Qiel); iu.faail^j 
and a third of a mile in circumference.^ It i« said 
ilD ^he i^atirely eocK^aed of; feagmwtfi ef^ pottery^ 
"tpidBieii'^^^e deposited h^re*. An ej^indhatida-of 
'tKfe hiff itself ftffly confirms this tiotiohj uttft it 
should be remembered, that the principal potteries 
Were estabIis]bLed in, this part of the town by Tax- 

' " iTiis is from Venuti. In Spence's Anecdotes, p. ^^, it 
fi stated, tiiat the whole rise froth the Vitht of theCavftfiir 
llorradini to the bross on the top is upwards of 800 feet« * 



jfUniiiRiPiSscMBi wbfa be* wi|» building tbe C&roui 
\lhaqraiisi^* Thb ia 4;be cn^ m the parefli^t''^4j^ 
fliidtitbiiir;€hiii*Qti^: of S. Enrndesco a n^ ^ 4bf 
0p|nfiifeUdB;rbfilk^;fftyterbasi bQ^D«tf«QM tip^to 
iUei4fibnen£88gip$iiA3^'*M iWihte w^ .^^sidfior 4^ 

jfuadb ii£{tbi»ikb}^; |pbiexi(r>w&*. &)d;:tbAiiii46illib& 

lii^uHiiimiibdrgaB immpi)(mA, lomfmumiiii Ir^mb^ 
4cffif8Bk\<wei pctibsp6ffiieedjim((l/b9[fl^tfHt|sad[lftbfft 
tUBf ihaUi ^easr^Eyroifid.' I Sa><aflyiftij ^a^^m^iof 
Nifvau^ ja.ccdlege ^ifoMtB^fmm^ i^wtstid^qdV^^dUf 
Hire>faelRTOiIVIariiairas, theretwai^ lEaitifar^r^^cffTthe 
BimjAlB'ktrh±^.tixQeB^ wiiicb. pri)iUbikdi>|tbfttt]u;9^ 
ing'taB^ffingmenlB of pottery into ih^ nmfi ktbdt 
should dam up the water, and OY6rA(M«r]tfae)ioiftjs« 
I%e ihftthcrr.of lh« Nxnweam Vpffdge>tP.(MlH{myBy 
dkEtU'oonldr mily ofaseryei ftagmfi^x^.mitoolli 
^iii^ixaiv BJr\Qctarimeiitioiw r»hifl^ daSed J3»l^ 
JifTi^cnrfaichiu' dnu^i^ to be^tbe aamejai iiih Mutate 
./SwAcbia^ /but.* it-is Mt «ieiiiiokBed>ihg4aa^ oldasr 
.Mcthof.'h': T&ii'(iira» aha.iiratliairt .AcfiWaUtof^. 
v-'i.' -J' jf '■' ''^' - .J -i; ^ .-'; il'.n file Inifll B bnjt? 

i'Tr&il tM i^^dft (&«• a4tborit^ <rf^fMI% i^ii«» ^t CBll 
'us «to»ilier,«SniiKl(t]iis cii^vmJt^^c'Yeli^tfB- o£$K^rMd>fBk 

" crockery "n^?ir,AlexaBclria.,. •_./,, . . - .,: i fj ,?^ 
•^Jeremy Taylor^'ia his Ductor Dutiifantiufny (yot* xiii. p. 
dTdy Wbrks.) cites an atecdofe, in ^^icha &fK n^alr Itdme fs 
ca^tad Poliolum: but he does npt giye.hiji 5in^4fy^,{^qithe 
leasi^. q£ ^, -wineyaxd, A.D. 1256;, puibUs^^, .bj^ pei^^^l^ 



poMcsaiuJi, 

[uis» Oibbon infornia ub^^ that there wa« 9a 
lal pcaetice of hurling from the top , to tb» 
om of this hill some waggon loads of ]it}e> h^ 
he diyeraioni of the populace: and coneluftes 
er hastilyi that it was constructed for this ^^-^ 
^ A yery oold wind is ohservad tO: .pi^P^^ 
1 th^ lower piurt of .this jbdll in 9um9^rj,ai)4 
ITS have aocordinglj/t be^ eonsianieted.i^' j^iS^ 
i0{keej^w^'^vam^0oL i, j, .;m >ih 
*o enhurgo the ciKeiiit ofihoiWi^llsiWi^i^idl^ 

us "^ si^mfieB post mcsrium, ' heMnd . ih^ mgii^, 

a apace withiti 4uid without ibhe wisUsi 0iu^ 

consecrated at the first foundatiiHi, ;anld wa3 

aUowed >to be buik upon^ Tbosi^ osly-wieitf 

nitted to extend the pom^lsriutf^ mho ,h94 

^n some knd from the encftny^ And yet^ves^ 

vision of the walls was not necessarily an e$r 

ion <if the pamcBfium; for Yopis^ui^ speajdnjg 

Lurehan^ says^ '^ that he extended the iRaUsi #f 

e ciiyi and yet did not add to the poMoariui^ 

en, imt afterwards/' Some reli^ous ^q^^ 

ry seems >to have been uecessary for thetextetl^ 

of the pomwrium, distinct from thotin^te 

ovti of the' stones. Thus Mount Avexi^iop 

inclosed with a wall^ and probably joiae^':!!) 

plo S. Alexiiy p. 438^) the Monte Teataccio is called 

8 de Pdlio, 

Decline and (FaU^c. 71. He refers us to Stetuta Ufbis 

ite, p. 186, and Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Ital« torn. 

. p. 1124. 

Lib. i. c. 44. 
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66 POPULATION 

he took in Mount Aventine, which had been be^ 
fore walled in^ but not included in the circuit 
of the city. Nero and Trajan made additions 
according to Vopiscus,'' but what precise space 
was added cannot be ascertained. The last and 
greatest increase was made by Aurehan^ since 
which tune the circuit has remained the same to 
our days, with the exception of a few alterations 
caused by repairs after difieient sieges. The 
lEumexed plan wiH' afford some idea of the original 
wall as djawn by S. Tulhus, and of the more ex* 
tended one raised by Aurelian^ the dotted lines 
marking the former. It has beenr supposed, from 
the appearance of the walls, that he ran them up 
in a great hurry. We cannot come to this con- 
clusion from the materials of which they are 
composed, because so much of them has been 
rebuilt: but he seems in some instances to have 
taken advantage of buildings already in existence, 
and to have made them continue on .his new line. 
The Wjtil built by S. Tullius was of stone, but 
that of Aurelianwas probably all or mostly of 
brick, as it is now. 

Few questions connected with Roman history 
are so perplexing as the population of the city 
during these intervals. Livy tells us,^ that in the 
time of Servius Tullius, who first instituted the 
census, the numbers amounted to 80,000. Eutro- 
pius says, that there were 83,000 citizens, reckon- 
ing those in the country.' But the difHculty in 

» Vita Aureliani, c. 21, > Lib. i. c. 44. » Lib. i. c. 7, 
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OF ROME. 61 

this and all the succeeding enumerations, is to 
know what description of persons the census com- 
prehended. Livy himself considers this as a point 
not decided: he quotes Fabius Pictor, as sajdng, 
that this first census only included those who were 
capable of bearing arms. But a passage in Dio- 
nysius seems to show, that this was not always the 
meaning of the census. Speaking of that which 
was the fifth from the first institution, he says, 
that the whole number was 150,700, and that after 
the return was given, a separation was made of 
those who were of the age for military service from 
those who were older. If we follow the usual cal- 
culation, that those who are fit for military service 
form a fourth or fifth part of the whole popula- 
tion,^ the inhabitants of Rome in the reign of 
Servius Tullius would amount to between 300,000 
and 400,000, a number much too great for so 
early a period. All the inhabitants of Rome were 
evidently not numbered : it must also be supposed, 
that slaves were not; and, if we judge from the 
object for which the custom was established, 
women and children would also have been ex- 
cluded. Livy,^ stating the census in 289 at 
124,214, expressly says, that widows and widowers 
were excepted, from which it might be argued, 
that all women were not excluded: and we have 
the evidence of Cicero, that a foreigner, though a 
female, might be made a citizen of Rome.^ Dio- 

» Adam Smith, b. v. c. 1. ^ Lib. iii. c, 3. 

« Pro Balbo, 24. 



6S POFT^ATtON 

il^rittft resnerks/ that the peofJe not reckoned ia 
the ^eiis»ft) Biieh ag women, ehildren^ eUil^d^ traded- 
meiif mechani^^ &d. were 4^ree tiines a^ nom^rc^ 
as tfaoee who wet e induded. T^ author ^ft}w^ 
uses the axpr^fiisioii, ^' those wbo were of -^ge;^^ 
which seems dearlf to pt^^ that' chMi:^wiai« 
not reck<med* A -patifeagein Pisny is pfe^hafie hiii 
|>ortant upon Ihkp questions sj^iaking^of'tti^ inhfti- 
IdCiaiit^ of Rome fax 'thle yfsaxr 36&, 'iifhetti k>i^tiA 
Imtisttby the Gauk/ h^ aays> diat'th^ c69fi(Sct6 ^etf^ 
m t^^m b( IS^pSTiS Jireemem. Tfce ^MJ[»edfllMi 
^oted ab^e from Butro^s agreieB' wilh'^^fat 
and to a^ipearfe ftom oAier partis of' his historyv'thait 
^f^n^li^ imly wem enumerated. -^ * '^ ' ^' »^ 
'i Ii[)f th^ fourth ydar of the fie(3ohd i^ietu^ Wkr, 
«Iiity urates the iHfisibers to have been Sl'O^SIS. 
In 1^6 tenlb year of the saMle war they «#eite 
189,106. T^ (fiminution may tiat?HralIy Ihe^ eie- 
loouhted for by the long and desMlctiW'iliriir 
whkh was then raging. In the yea^ 540 U.C. 
which wa6 '£dUr years afterw^Nrds, the vetom wlls 
«M,O0O^ i)ut tlhen, as we leam froiniiLii^,*'«ftie 
^cfnsors went to the amries, whiefa-were'-in tte 
tarious p^oMinces^ and be^de the ^latural-btirii 
^ekle^li^/ many of the Latin alhes were includel 
in > Ae ci&nsus. It appears, that these were ^ineti, 
who had been made oi^etis, atid bad ccma^ 
^quently settled in Rome : for dbortfy after we find 
^he dlhes complatning-of this inigratic«9 and ac- 
cordingly 12,000 naturalized allies were sent away 

* Lib. ix. • Twc iv %0yt. ^ Lib. xxix. c. 37. 
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tkm^ and which it is impossible to reconcBe witil 
the limits of Rome. Tacitus^ states^ that in thb 
reign of Claudius the inhabitants amounted to 
5,9Mffi72. In this enumeration^ the subui^s^ and 
in fact great part of the Campagna^ must liav^ 
|>een taken into the account; for it is (l^on<>- 
strable^ that Rome ^fain ihe waUs tb^M ti^Vi^ 
have contaihed si± iniffions. "Nd^ViU the illmi'^ 
bers contained at former periods allow tife t6'bcTO* 
-ceive such a prodigious increase tb have tak^ti 
plac^^ eveh if the walls would hssv^ c6MainM 
them. We mtist, therefore, eitlier suppod^ thi 
passage in Tacitus to be corrupt, or that he iooft 
into his calculation not only the citizens residing 
ih Rome, but all that were called out of Italy by 
bttsiness, or any other cause; and that such Were 
occasionally inchided in the census. Is shoWn by 
SBgoiliusi^ out of Livy and Dionysius. Another 
«!3cpland,tion is given by some writers," whd ^Ayi 
that during the Republic the census wa^ otiljr held 
lArfthfai the walls oif Rome, whereas Augustus ex^ 
tended it to the provinces; and certainly tli^ 
faicrease, in the time of Augustus, is greater dian 
could hive been produced by the mere jMrogrefeA 
of popiiiatipn within the walls^ We hiave an 
liccouht of three census held by him. Accorffing 
to an inscription found at Ancyra," the numbersj 



* An. Kb. xi. c. W. 
' De Jure Civ. Rom. lib. i. c. 14. 
"* Vide J. Vossius de Magnit. Roma. 
■ Vide Chisbull Antiq. Asiat. p. 173» 



m 725, were 4,063,000. In 745 ' thej wen 
4i|803,000| and in 766, they were 4,137,000. It 
«ho)U4 ^ mentioned, that EusebiuB makes the 
|[^^b€v^j upon the last occasion, 9,|300,000; and 
1^ . the time of Claudius, 6,944,000, instead of 
^^^ff7S^ ^ ^yen by Tacitus. Biit t}|ough thia 
f^#P^ f^ iiycn^dible niiipb^r for. the inhabitants 
qf,J^il)f^; (jn.tl^ other haxulji it is far too small if 
aU. |b# j^^Qyii)qes , were, t^^ into, the account ( 
ft9#..^Hi4§? J^^^ qyid^ntly be wrong,, when he 
paff^^^ifi)t A^g^stuS| wishi^ to asceiitain the numr 
l^f qf ^^%ens,Ahrpughout the empire, ^imd it t^ 
1^ ^ylj)ip0l7,-r8i number far too smaV. . His enut 
n^r^tiqn, however,, is probably correct, as it agrees 
sq i^^y with the jmscnption ajt Ancyjca, and t}|er0 
1^ jgipfbW^ improbable in suppo^log that he iuf 
clp4f^ all Jtaly in his survey,f and that all the 
^ij^i§jfp were numbered. We. might at least su^ 
pq^ .t)ie suburbs to be mchided; and even in that 
l^ifff pl^. numbers would hardly :be extravagant ( 
fyf^ ^^, i)^ay fafely extend them> in some directiouji^ 
tfl ^ ^fetapce of frrty miles* . i • ' 

,,.,^fteir. stating tbe^e fects. with respect to th^ 
peAsu^, it p^y be expected that some .infer^nc^ 
woidd be 4i:^n from them, aato.the reaJLjnetbQd 
oC jnaking that enuqiei:ation ; and perhaps an easy 
explanation' may be found, whi^h will account for 

** This was the census mentioned in Luke, ii. 1 . which was 
hegun eight, or, more properly, three yeara before the birth of 
Christ. 

p .That all Italy was included in the census in the time of 
Cicero, appears from his first dration against Verres, c. 18. 

VOL. I. F 
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all the circumstances above stated. In the :pfst 
place, we will collect from these data what descrip- 
tions of people were hot included, and that may 
enable us to come to some understanding of who 

were. t :,- 

Minors, slaves, and mechanics, aUhpugh rp- 
siding in Rome, were no* reckpned.^i TJ'he citi- 
zens who were absent on military service w^rp not 
always reckoned, or else, I^ivy would not h-aye 
mentioned it, as aii extraordinary circumstance, 
that thev were so in 549 :' and Cicei'o seems to 
say, expressly^ that th^y were not.' As to the 
allies, the senate and people h^ the power of 
a*dmitting them in,to the census, or excluding 
them from it, although they possessed the free- 
dom of the city. From these data we are authp- 
rised in. collecting, that citizenship and residence 
in Roii^e were two of the qualifications for the 
census, as ordinq^rily held. If, then, the question 
be a^^, what description of people ^d tb^ 
census enumerate ?. we answer generally,, l^oman 
citizens. The above data are sufficient to show> 
that itdrle but Roman citizens were included: but 
it IS equajly true, that all those, who were citizena, 
were not regularly enrolled. This does not reaDy 
present any difficulty, but might naturally he 
exjpecfed, from Considering the object of Servius 
Tullius. The census was instituted for two pur- 
poses ; one was, to ascertain what portion of the 

^ Dion. Hal. lib. ix. r >vide lib. xxix. c. 37. 

* Pro Arehia, 5. 
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fr<6fe popiilatioli was capable of ^bearing turms ; the 
(iih^t was, to know the property possessed by 
eabb citizen, and, consequently, how much he 
d6id<^ corttribute to support the state. The cen- 
sus was not intended, accordmg as we now use 
tfie ifcei^,' to fiscertain the numbers of the whole 
pfepidarion ; and the Latin term is accordingly 
use^ to si^ify the rpemie, or yearly income^ of 
aiiy person,' 'We ghall^ therefore, be at no loss 
to see why, on' some occasions, all the Roman 
cttizeris were not included in it; and this will lead 
us to aii explahatioh of all the circumstances men* 
tioned above. Widows aod widowers were exempt 
from paying any thing to the public treasury;^ 
consequently there ^as no necessity to enumeirate 
them ; andj according to Livyi they were not enu- 
iaerated iii 289.' But we may fairly infer, tiiat 
lieires^es possessing any property" would be rated 
aoieorcling to the value of it ; and that the daugh>- 
lers oCcitizens married to strangers would likewise 
be rated. 'Hence, also, the soldiers on. foreign ser* 
vice wei^e >i6t enumerated ; because one object q£ 
die census, the ascertaining how many were capa- 
ble of bearing arms, was already obtained, as far as 

* Seryius Tulliu^ laid a tax of 2000 pounds of brass upon 
the widows, to maintain the horses of the knights. (Liv. 
lib: L c. 43.) But this very hct proves them to have been 
esempt hoai other taxes. 

" There was a law passed, hex Voconia, in 384 U. C. by 
which no female was able to inherit property. (Cic. in Ver. 
i. 42.) But the law was eluded, and became obsolete. (A. 
Cell. lib. XX. c. 1.) 

t2 
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they, w^re, concerned; ^d since they did not pf^v; 
any thing to the state while on duty^ there was iio 
reason to take th^ir names^ at alK But m JU . Cil 
549} when thQ senate was finxious to make the 
netum as larsQ as possible. we,£nd that t^e cen? 
eors. pent tp ^be , diiref ent provinces, where the 
armies were, and, took a census, oi the soldiers. 
1 he reason ot this measure is very evident. , At 
this time, which was during the second Ji'nnic war, 
sreajt numbers oi the alhes had been admitted 
mto^ the army;, but these were not all citizens, 

and. consequently, not.aU. to be depended upon; 

y.^1 rTi.- >^ ^. •^^ . , > ,,i; .. -, . /•":i.,.,, i<*-;r;.j 

and as the object ot the senate was to ascertain 
^Yfia^ T^a^. tpe military strength in th^ citizeps .who 
coi^ld b^^ compelled to serve, tjiey naturally ex;- 
tended their investiffation beyond the limits ot 
liome. J We piay conclude, therefore, that a dmiir 

fution or mcrease in the numbers of the, census 
does not necessarily prove, as is generapy sup- 
posed, that the whole 
d],mimshed sl^ce the «v,^»^^x m.^.*,^^^, ^^^ vx^p ^^tt- 

- "''" '■''*■"•*« •* , . ^. ^T_ •• ' /«♦••' •>''< r»i4ft 

sorswere more or less strict m their omce, accord- 
mg to the exigence of the times« Cicero menuons 
one year, tJ.»C. 664, in which none bf'thelowec 
orders of people were noticed at all by the cen- 
sors.'^ , . 

1 o be a citizen of Kome, that is, to have a vote 
in the Comitia, three things were necessary ; that 
the person should be domiciled, that he should 
belong to one of 'the thirty-five tribes, anJ that 

• • • 

* Pro Archia, 5. 
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he should be capable of fillinig the public offices. 
The'J'us tatii ajid the Jus Italiae,' which' werfe 
pnvajjeges granted to the allies^ ' were short of 
actual ^citizenship^ and did not make a person a 
full citizen, or cause his name to be taken in thfe 
Kpman ' census! Tlie very q.ctS of being enrolled 
upon the censor s list?, conferred all the rights of 
cmzensnip,^ and might be producea as evidence 
of the person havrng been considered a citizen at 
the time of the census i"^ and slaves, with the con- 
sent of their masters, sometimes entered their 
names, , and thus pecame tree citizens. i5ut )io 
persons could vote in the vomitia, nof could they 
be taxed tor the rehei of the state, vi^i^ss they 
resided m Ivome: so that it w^s optional with 

the censors ,to ,take ;he provmces into their ^ur- 

lo >.ii.'fi[| .'It' iw-K '»'',«'«• I \^' ■' lii '! ilt I)»hiii>r 
vey,,or not. After, the extraordinary, bensus in 

5iSL we r^ave seen that l2,tXX) of the allies 'were 




exclude them from the census, was by makm: 



themrcease to reside m Kome.. .Another decree 
lollowed, that their names should m luture jbe 

(1.)') :)ll/ .A jiU 1. ., ; .; ..;. V .' J>*K .(J JO ^.i'7i/Ht 



taken in their respective cities; ana these num* 
hers were sometimes transmitted to the Bomah 

-♦!«'/ f *»...' '\ ■"'"'• . ."■ •I :•' •! -s.i. » *; >fi (» I 
^r..'il ' « . . - . - ' .. I ' > . J ' ;,'. J ' ji'';i',. ) «i'i J . (J. 

I ' ■..),- ,.'■,' I; .,|',- .•■•,/: H| .HP* 

y .Vide Cicero pro Caecina, 34. pro Balbo, 2. 
* lb. pro Archia, 5. 
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oeiuMirfli Ijhoiigh not taken into the g^ieml ftc- 

Ai lite citizens of Rome came ta he 4iap0r9ed 
in^ various proTiaoes^ the nusbersretMned hj^4hQ 
census naturally fluctuated^ beo^uae the]39.;«ias(«Q 
fixed rde as to \Mat ciwstitttled^ t^sidem^* J^ 
U.CL 658» the Lek Lidmia Mu0ia,<wa# paa»^ 
iidueii furdeidd all ,tfad inbaibitiu^ J9t^h9iyiyfbb 
were • Roman dtlztos/ to beeurdUedi iiti^.tlildri rer 
sjiectisfe cilies;^ butt mo immtioaiiaifnader o£ rite 

alii th^; iAhabitaj^ of Italy: ww4 lUnadel >t0t 1^ejif»ng 
M 'scponB: tribe, and heqamei fuU ;^tiBei^K...iTJI^ 
ilS^atifibuatfixr i:he vast iiMileaiie^ vi^<#]§|i 

iti the iiNidgR of Augustus^ . t(M)BipMie^ 
nMMBDs. < A censtiB 'was hel^ m the .4ii9filti^ 
tniKns^; aoA transixBtted td Rone^: ficme authos^ 
have added these to the R<»aail cen^us^iSMftd wm 
haifi^ not^ which may account for thei di^S^f^tot 
enumeiaitioBfi 4x( the saaae return; afid we ^ 
therefime authorised in concluding, fircvai'Ui0!^tftMtl^ 
that;^ atjfiirst, ihe census only included tl^e oUinflMf 
cendoil iin Bonie, hut was extended* if reqpRe^ 
to citbeas in foreign service* In lalier twnefi;^! dl 
the free iidtabitants of Italy were niunhered in 
their veii^ctiye citj^s* and the census wa^ ti^aiis- 
mitted to Rome. 

•. Vid^ Liy. li^. xxix. c. 37. In Cicero's time, the Pfsetor 
of the province took the census in Sicily (in Ver. Agt. 2. 
lib. ii.'c. 26); w rather, the Provincial Censors (lb. c 53). 

^ Vide Cicero pro Balbo,. 21, 24. 
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Itwtjrfd be intmsttog t<v^^ ^ ^r^^btkm 
of the city from ancient ^^^oti&^ Pfesem: 
Imt'Iiato iK)tawa« of «ny » ^ to d W^ A, 
€»£fet6iiiie vMch would eaaO*^ u^ ^^^ ^^ 

cto-'4bj«i'«0Btte eetkivate ^ ^ y . *^6e« in 
Oie tkiie bf Theodosfaia, «« *^- ^?^^ ^tate* tiie 
^mm to 'have Ween' altofeeA«' *^88j?/ FtosA 
U^ stdenleirt, ^iiilbto^ ^stiiliates «]|^ popufatiM 
«tilidOO,OOOi> 'STOtiev^flsysi i>l^,16d« In. the 
ftilrtiseiith centovyit'twaB 38,060; Bnder LgoX 
8^0toi^>«bd Sb themifldle of thd sievcaieeiUk oen^ 
ti!^)| fifid te^vflckoMd kcmfiOk^ In>17Q9^ .tUe 
iAXbka3M'm€teid8ySB%,midkout reOaonmig tlu • 

Illirl^mS!,/ GiUtoa states tlim at l&1^6a9j>i' In 
laslV^^ihey 'Wei« intimated at 1^,000, widKWt 
kidUdiiig' die Jedrs. In 1SS3, theio&ial ^tatei- 
nM^ klMle th^tn 139^7. r ^ •! 

llje ciMim^N'eQce of Borne is aaothen qucat 
iiCHi/ trhkh contains seme diffictikie8;*lntt.'tliey 
a«e idiffi^yltiee, which must arise' either firDm^cot^ 
fttpd^s'ia ^he text of the anckht avliuirs^ .dr 
horn frosd inaoeuraoies in the wnteoA. theiaadTest 
VfiM'k liie'real measurement of the iraUB . isie 

'^'ih the year 1769, the number of houses -M^ saild to ik 
35|894 ; of which 26^000 belotiged to the Ghwel. > - 1 •* 

' Decline and Fall, c. 31 . 

• Lancisi, de Romani ccbU qualitatibus. Jovius, Vita Leo- 
nis X. lib. iv. p. 83; but in his own time, i.e. after the pillage 
by die Spanish army, they were reduced to 32,000. 

' Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

» Labat. Voyage, torn. iii. p. 217. 




l2 ClR*bk#EKENCE 

we tiidw, k\s6,' that any Hi^ktfers'#h6 hiive aiitfesd 

■'the ?lze of Romfe ^ce' Ae'tiliie 6f A«teB«n;6t^t 

to ffiVe the same dfewnfeiWs, ^Mch^fe^rtA^neW 

to 'he trtie;'arid -tHolsi *>hi/'t^6k<!fV)f>*«itni%efo¥e 

'^kt periba-' ought ib' rii£*6''*ifeirf'^hne»r.<J;'B6t 

■"thii isiibt 'flie '6d6^r '!£>iohyyte'''^sp4dfeW^''%#ttHe 

cjify ifii'ith6';j'^ar'l29'l ^ffofii^ts fBn<id^nf>8feJS?Hftt 

• in 'that? ' tke 'the' 'wJlHa^ei^-'ifofc iYttJtfe- 'tectfelfel%e 

■^q;n'tedsd'of A'tli6h^.'/ The'diWiit ^^ife'lsttir 

^^Mo^fWS, ^ififfife ' We ' 6rf<iuit of :«ffl^^«^'a©0 
■^^Vidi^^'^^ iSfibV quotes ThucydHey^ a^ ^aytsg, 
^^^2k%e'dity of Affietis, i^i-iperlj^ ^o^'i?fiB^/^f^>^ 
I'brflf W^adla l(s6ven or e%Ht iriitesy^tf eii^tefti- 
^^^rfciikY wHl6h Vrotdfl tertaihiy c^e*tiii!^h6ttkr 
' Wfch^^Mtli:''^ But^Thtlcirdides fio^ ^ii^^'^y>W) : 
*'^iiis ^cWoliasfe^dyi^erts it; and at>fJar^itfly'fr6itf «4s- 

'^{in'dfe'Mtidiiif Ws itit^cyifV' w6ia^'^ "«b ^i^wsme 

have.no sufficient authority •|bri^ucblg^lJlie»ife- 

'^ (fUri/f Mheii^'te'So gmdfl ^'tn^asUl-e^ *tt!i W^may 

"^VeMk^'tliaif Tftteft'^Dto fe^ttfdttes^ il'kt SO»fet&«a, 

he takeain the walls, which enclosed the Piraeus, 

m!i perhaps the other writers did the sairie. ^ Pliny 

. staibes . itj^e f.^wfjumferpnce of Rome at !thirteen 
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»»Lib. viii. « Orat. tie Tyrannkfei ' 

" Lib. ii. c. 13, * ra&fm ' . 
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tedded^' in ^vkig die dkaeBsions of f&e city; fo 
take the meFe circuit of the walls, but to ittdij^e' 
some of the eubturbs ako; and it is evid^it (hht 
ancieiit JEtome, {ike modem London, extended a' 
great way into the country, or Atireliaiiwoidd iiot 
have thought it necessary to tnlkrge th^ wtUlk," 
Some writers, among whom^isMiac YosfiftMi ti^-^' 
pose ihat thewalbwere diuch more eb^i^i^'f^^ 
the time of the Republic, thkii ^^tU&Asii^ 
accordingly carry <fceni a gii^feat way'oiilf'iiA6*tti^' 
country, beyond the Anio,' and n€(arlj^"S!^ 'filr as' 
GMA, TufiCuIum, and Ostia, makiiig a ci^^n^^ 
aeffehty i^les and ^ipwaf^si Their oj^dnylib^-^ - 
ev0t; will {probably mt convince in^y. ' ' = ' 
WW may fom some idM of tiie eieUm-6r>^ 
siiburbs, when it is stated, tha€ £rom O^i^uMa 
(Otricoli) to> Rome, a distance of m^ady 9kW 
Ue«, <he mad waB cot«,^ ^th h^ymi' 
the' sanve is said of the road from Rom^ to OiMSft'J 
IM<my«itte wys/" ^' Whoever wishes to sisci3i:teHii' 
" ^1^ silse of Rome, will be led into errc*,' 'W^ 
** ime Kio certain marie to decide htm far tb^ fety' 
^^rti^i^tBi ot where it begins not to b^cit^if w 
" cbtHtfiry 'is so^ connected with* the to#n^' afeft 
*' gives those who see it an idea of a city infinitely 
'! extended* But if one wished to measure iiti by 
** the wall, which is scarcely to be traced onia6- 
** count of Ac structures surrounding it on ^11 
" sides, but which in many places preserves traces 
*^ of the ancient biuldmg, t;he circuit is not muc|i 

• Lib. iv. 
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drawn through the city, f5rom the; Porta S. Lio- 
^tizo'cft^'tWe "eistjib ^he Pbrta S; Panct-azll)' oh' 
tSfe' tr/st,' Ve shall fitia tJie Wldtlt of tH^"cttf fe 
be aljoirt! l*,50^feet: " '-■•- ''■'' "' '^'•■•''^ =-'»" 

' • At prts^nt therd- ' ai^6"^i^leert'^^«fe^rfc^t ^■# 



ivomuras, rnny says, tnat mere were tnrjee 




BfbWantil'a p^ 'B^ugiohisi ' or iMugonrnV '^Irri^onife' ' 

In the waU of Servius Tuffiua^tKerfe-^^ gfeven 
gates, and' »l^ the part which At]lti^h'''^8yi on 
the other ^M^bf'th^ f9vfet thc!MW<*e?^tlftf^i^ To 
ascerfiM thri })re<ase hiithbeybf ^gkfe^tt^MWd 
after tlife- '«te6 ^df ^i^ur^fi^ti is^ aMitflt/ if 'it'<^ im- 
possible, '^redt 'dohfiiisioil arisies Sfroin aifferent 
ns^^s being givep to t|\e same gate. Ineiiaraes 
of^ more than forty have been collected by some 
li^Ht^.^^^ ^Mly^^y^i <ihat^thfei-^^erg'tWeHt^iR)ili{ 
^ acrioi^^iiig' to '^6be fcoi)ies tkirtf ^(yVeii/JiJ^m^ 
ti^e, 'iv- fe.^^' th6'^ i^igh' bf Yespasiaii:'i)Ut'^liBsfe^' 
ii^fc^'pi^bdbiy'hbt all hi the outer wall, arid some 

' Lib. iii. c. 5. 
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>everd . other ^*V^<??^ 
freouent. and ^it, .^>^^ 

Of TO fft.i'tT 0'f<>r-} *- V_^' ^ 

90W exists. AtL tn^ . • 
about the year -^fe</Vy. ! 

Ciaudiaii poetiofitlly <^*= 



iSeptenL^cojatixx^*^ 






gaitfss, a^ towers, -^^^ ^ 
% of ruins undei- ^^^^ " 
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kMm fhmi C^ssiodorns,'' thiit Theodoriie allowed 
the inhabitants to make Use of the stones of an 
amphitheatre^ to repair the wall^, which had Ishif- 
fered by the iirrasion of the VisS^oths, and pii'tly 
by ageJ But Rome suffteed most from the^itlVa- 
ciions of Vitiges and Totfla: Profcbipius^ telfe'tis, 
that when Belisarius entered 'Rome tipbrftfel de- 
parture of Vitiges, he feufid iha,t m Wk Vik in 
lAany places fkllen doVh.' 'He irepaifed 'thfeiri, iaiid 
^relcted toWert higher' -ftfan -the feiWeV dtife^. 
Ph>c<^us also mehtibhs ditches i:^<itiiid ftie Vails, 
This 'wa« in the year 58'^: 'Speaking «? 'ffie^tMrd 
GhWhiC war, he tells us, that Totila at fitst d'eter- 
AiShed to hvel Rome with lAe ground; t6'm ftre 
to thb finest and md^ mdgtiiiftcefirbbirdfai^s, and 
td turn the whole city into paistiire. ' FortuhAtiely 
h^ did not execute his purpose; and duririg the 
residence of his army in Rome, About a third part 
of the wall was thrown down in differfeht'places. 
Shortly afiher, he adds, « Belisarius marched" to 
" Robe, the walls of which had been tffroWn 
•^ dowii'by the Ooths. As he could not possibly 
" build up iri a short time that ^art of the' walls 
"whifeh TotBa had thrown down, he pJled' the. 
^* stones 'Up which Were lyitig near, and^;^ut them 
"together without any order;: nor had he mortalr 
** or any otbet klrid of cement to mix ^th therii; 
but his only object was to give It on the outside 
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« Var. Epist. lib. i. 25. 

y This was probably the remainder of the amphitheatre of 
Statilius Taurus, which had been burnt in the reign of Nero. 
* Lib. iii. 
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« activity oif tfee. ^w^ftioxe 

«5la^^.'^■ ^b^ t^^^y 

meficed by T'<=><^?A^* 

"himself sw 
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these j^a^tg^^ 

6f the preseacxt^ 
tjmt 80{Qe of 

wilij be fbyjKl 
ieyepojde;!? 

this to Be tjie ^- ^^ ^^ ^ 
that every pa^ ^ ±irit^^^ 
know that it ^^^ jai^^^ 

barracks for tH^ ^^ 

» Lib. iii. c. 5. Wyitti' 

* Vit» Maxiini et ^0^* 




80^ CASTRUM PRi^TORIUM. 

t\i^e, ^Q^; acRordi^g. tp ZoiBimua/ dismi^s^d,. ^^^ 
Pra&torifin^ards, and. pulled down their Qa^)f>^^ 
when he took Rom^ upon the defeat apd d^^, 
of Maxentius. This projection was jf^fnn^jij^^giy;^^ 

posted to havQ been the V iyarimp, ^hx^ P^9^fllBW/ 
t^ uswaa near this place, s^nd wf^j^ch ^^ffj^^^ip,, 
hfjvf formed part of the city walls. - But^ijjie^^i^^^ 
quari^p are pow ag?:e<^d, that , the. ^jpaj^e^jn.fl^uj^^^, 
belonged . to. . the Praetori^ . campf .^ ri^H?^9WHT 
pjac^.it T^eax. i^Q thf^ ,y^hJ^oxpm\?^ 
3chol^st of Jfuvenal say8^:,};h«l if;, wa,? ;i:\c^.,i^l>e,, 

4^^'fof S€(^ua Tunii^^,^(|. h^h^^ jjx9|%i^ 
o( Piopjetiffi/. Xhe greatest part is yre^ .hviilA pf 
b^qk^ .Jnit ^ome ha? been rebuilt in ^^ery f^^gk . 
m^|u^er}.a]^parQntly of ti^e old jgoftt^i^aj^ ai>|d fCflp© 
laf|[e stoiiesu .This Utter part paay b^vQb^pnJt^ 
^pi;]^ of Be}isariuS| and someoddly-^h^ed.tow^jfs., 
are ajmbed to him : but we q^ hardlj, ^TIPPR^ 
tj^^t thepoths threw down the.wh^j^. ofjit^.jb(eh. 
c^pe tl|^ repair would then naturally bav^ bi^^, 
carried op in a straight line^ and the.quadrajgigvlig:'. 
form no ^ifg^r preserved. Consequ^i^tly ;U^h . 
of the brick W:ork is likely to be a^ old as tbf| tiippt 
of Tiberius. .N}bby thinks that the upppif^li^Jlf. 
of the walls may be perceived to have b^ a sub- 
seqve^t addition. An ancient well is still pre- 
served within the precinct^ of the camp. , 

Betweep the Porta del Popolo and Pinciana 
th^re is likewise a part which ia very old. It is 
that which is under the Pincian hiD, and seems 

* Hist. lib. ii. • Nero, c. 48. f Sat x. 95. 



UlSSifitt fli 'Miches wi^'tiiefepl'reti^sse?, ahcl some- 
dilS^'ti'^'be Wo'VoVa' of a'rclies, one above" 
^t^'dtlfe"' 'It iffmosttf ©f iW oj&tM-»-eft'c«/a^»«i," 
^a«'-'#itfetfft^Sfed*'ft^ fimivius'to fexpris's ai 

At .«m%< 

{larucnEiif 




imi^^hiMalile fri'iiis aay.'s^ems tb' jiidltatej 
ttefe^ftKAtl te'lJ^ek'rdrt'g inlrbcrtti5ed:''.ali^ Vhai" 
isf'ifi/itt^i'He'exprtssljr opposes "it to'ttie 'arid^t". 
iilfelH8a.<''^*aVe'ho cfertaih spfechiien 6t'\t\iitei'' 
tfil»'tfe"*tgir of -tfie iAJittoiii^s:'- VitrtiVids tdn-'J 

safe^'ir-a^'ii pdrisiiiw* mode "oif^buaafi^g;'; &a^ 

s4y3,"<Hi&t"felEfferal walte;wh^re" it'x^as used;' Kad" 
tdflftiaa' di^. ' -Biit- we liave many insi^nce's,*' 
wfi^'ii^s^H exists, and appareiltly' jn"]gr6at' 
8«f^J^{''>fla 'iMk' Very portion <)f the lt,biKdH'' 
wlriy?^6S!&ilt"'be' iitfea as dn6, miles's mde^d'wW * 
atfeflfflt^'lfie ttcliriation of' the 'Murd t6ko''i6'^ 
tl{B»tadJe;'' 'Thkt wMch beaW tlil/' iikine'W" 
aWikafecrfVkU, about fifty pilm9'l« lehgiW" 
c<rttMa*rirt»lj^' dut of tHe perpeftfliiiilaf,' a{id"W' 
sup^sied^td'have' Been so iri the 'time of Aure-"' 
lian. Procbpiiis, who "wrote in thfi di^h century,' ' 
gfv^ tm; exact description ofit:*" **Near'ttte 
"'^Piiiciari gate there is a part bf the wall which 'is, 

* Lib. ii. c. 8. Pliny also mentions it, lib. xxxvi. c. 22. 

* 'Ijb. iii. 
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8S MURO TORTO. 

'^ren^ the stoaes hayivg been separated fpr a 
^^ long time: and this rent does not only be^gin 
from the middle, but goes from the bottom to 
the top9 and makes the wall incline ^ much^ 
yet without falling, that it seems both to lean 
^ out and to be recessed baoky owing to thQ rent 
^^ and bseach in it. Belisarius wished lut tkis 
'^ tioae to puU down the part which inclined^ aad 
^ rebuild it; but the Romans hindered him, ssiy- 
*^ ing that they knew for certain that St. Peter 
*^ had pronnsed to guard that place. This turned 
^^ out as . they had declared, for . neilhee . on that 
'^ day, when the Goths attacked nearly the whole 
^^ circuit c^ the walls, nor. during the whole time 
** of the siege, did the enemy oyer come to tins 
** spot, nor was there any alarm there* I am 
'^ certainly very much surprised, that during so 
^^ long a siege neither the en^ny nor the Romans 
'^ regarded this place ; and the affair having since 
^^ been deemed a miracle, no one has yentured to 
^^ repair this breach or buUd it anew: but this 
^' rent may be seen to the present day." 

Another portion, which is undoubtedly as old 
as the time of Aurehan, if not older, is to be seen 
near .the Porta Maggiore. It served for an aqua- 
duct, with open arches at the top; and from the 
abrupt angles which the waU makes, where the 
aquaduct begins and terminates, it would rather 
seem that Aurelian took advantage of a building 
already existing, than that it was applied to the 
purpose of conveying water after it was built. 
This would give it a date considerably older than 
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the tmie of Aurelian, and probably aftsign it to 
tibe reign of ClaudiuSi who ftmned this aquaduct. 
Nardini thinks that the Vivarium, or phtce where 
the wUd beasts were kept, was jomed on to the 
waD which is to the east of the Porta Maggiore. 

'The Amphitheatrum Castrense, between the 
Porta Maggiore and S» Giovanni, is another un- 
dfotfbted relict of the ancient walls: and like the 
Castruih Pnetorium, it probably existed before, 
and was taken into the line. The date of this 
cannot foe accurately known. It is all of brick, 
even the Corinthian piDars, and seems to have 
been but a rude structure, sufficient for the 
amusement of tibe soldiers, for whom it was 
built. 

Between this and the Porta S. Giovanni the 
wall again serves for an aquaduct, and the 
foundations are the natural rock. Many other 
portions of the wall may probably be as old as 
Aurehan, but those which I have mentioned un* 
questionably are so, if not older; and it would 
seem from what has been said of them, that the 
emperor was in a considerable hurry when he 
^ilarged the circuit, and took advantage of any 
thing which was already standing and could 
serve his purpose. Or we may perhaps suppose, 
that it was in the time of Belisarius that these 
buildings were taken in, and the waUs assumed 
their present motly appearance. 

On the other sid6 of the river there does not 
seem to have been much inclosure before the 

q2 



64 JAirt(*tJLtJM. 

fliie of A^reHtfn, though the hUl of the #dnk;il- 
Itttn must always have heen in i^onie jkev&vik 
fortified. We learn indeed from Procopiusf, fliat 
a wall had been raised round *' the little hiB^df 
** the Janicuhim" to protect the^iftlHs whifeh^W^i*^ 
constructed in that quartet': a'sid'h^ stdds; thki 
after the bridge was btiilt, wMeh connected^ thSi 
hffl with the city, several housfe^' wter<i '^refcte^ 
there, so that the Tiber irii^ht thcifi^eftr^artt Ine 
feald to pass through thfe middle ^ R6mei ^'ll'hts 
bridge must have been the Ponte Sisto^Whith 
^tfs'cadled the Pons JfjmicliWnsis.- ■We' must-re- 
iiltenrt)fer, however, that the V^iean w^s' iiot* ih- 
eluded in that patt of the Janiculum whiteh was 
fortified so eiarly.' The Janiculum itscflf extended 
Vtttfeh farther; and the natne' seems to have tieen 
feji|]fliid to all that rising groimd which lathes 
*ts ' for ii«' tlie Ponte Molle. Livy tells us;* that 
lAncu^ M artius first joined the JanicflltimtO the 
Wty;nbt' because he wanted ToOm ** hS^ 'Sult^ 
jicts, but 'that an 'invading enemy might htWI "ft* 
AWfe tti annoy the city fi^m so coimttanfiirtg ^i 
pdritiori.- The Ports SubHcius was h\^ built m 
his tiihe. Aurelian inclosed the portibh WWd^ 
is now at the stmth-west angle of -the city. The 
bdii*a*n -eiU'^ttriity of this wall ifiet tJic river 
bpposite to thfe wall on the other side, but h little 
hlghe¥ up. The northern end of it was ttfeariy 
oppoditfe tb the northern end of the wall of S. 
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* Lib. i. c. 33. 
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86 LEONIN£ CITY. 

lica^ waa consumed.^ In another place Anasta- 
tius calls this Suburb Saxonum Vieus,* afid the 
name, which he says was given to it by these 
foreigners, is still preserved in the term Borgo. 
During this time the Basilica of St. Peter was 
out of the city; and the church itself, as well as 
the neighbouring houses, was exposed to the 
frequent depredations of the Saracens. Leo IV. 
in die year 840 began to indose the whbl^ space 
with a wall: in which work he was assisted with 
money by the Emperor Lothaire, grandson of 
Charlemagne ; and in four years it was finished. 
Frbm hence this suburb acquired the name of 
the Leonine City. The wall which inclosed it 
was not connected with the more southern wall; 
so that on the west side of the Tiber there were 
two distinct fortifications. 

In Leo's wall there were six gates, Porta S. 
Spirito, Turionis, Fabbrica, Pertusa, Pellegrini, 
and S. Pietro. The latter seems to have existed 
more anciently, and to have been called Porta 
Cornelia and Aurelia: for though it hais been 
stated, that this wall was not raised till the time 
of Leo IV. yet there was a fortification round 
the tomb of Hadrian much earlier, as we kani 
from Procopius, and Leo may have taken ad* 
vantage of one of the gates in it. The Via 
Aurelia went out of it, which passed by Pisa 
and Genoa to Arelates (Aries). Urban VUI. in 

■» The fire, which happened in this suburb in the time of St. 
*J^o, is the subject of one of Raffaers paintings in tiie Vatican. 



hot not ^^0£j' 

ea.o«ed it to ^ ^,»^ ^ Y 



which is supposed t^ hav.e beep ne^r thf^ b^i^gf^^^ 
of the sa^ie nan^e. . j . . . )«u" 

On the left bank of the Tib^r^ the ilr^t.gpl:^ oaft i j 
the nor^h is the Porta del Pppojo, of w|iich;6q#^i 
mention ha^ already been^mfi^ile, ^wb^f: it. ;]«yj^ 
stated^ that this gate ser^ye^^ iii3teadi,^'thq J^Rfj^fi/ 
Flj^ininia^. buUt by ^ur^U^n, .wbii^b stc^^^ft^iMltt^P/ 
more to the .east* . The ^pd^i); Raifie \ isj J5ai4j5fl . { 
bf ^ ^erivied eitb^ ^Pfp,sp«ie,pi9sp^aF tB^tlv*!?^' 
grew round the Mausoleum of Augustus, 9Pifl[^^ief| 
pi[^^bjy ^^rom 5 the r gj^t j of^w^ 4rf -Pf^l^^fflV 
e^^teif . by. it. lia ^tlie walj. . of $, Tu%?Jhi9rf w^ , 
alfif^^a. PpJcte iElaiTiinia^ uppn th,e same r9f^^, , T^fis^ 
stpo4, ^ good deal . to th.e spu,tb-^e3t, iw4 ^^WfM • 
tl\^ rivey,, probably ppposite to the n^tk v^l ffi \ 
the Janiculiun, and not far fram. the^Fa^nipfi^;. 
pajace. , I^ was iolso called Ilumentana,^/imdi 50 
Ajjdi^p^ ^'ulvip styles it, who wrote qarly.ji^.tb^; 
sixteenth century. The present gate.wasr/e^qctf^; . 
by,PJL|i^s }Vt and partly with thje.j»ate^ial^;of tl?/?,, • 
foi'me^^.one^ The exterior was. aftea: Jbe d^sigps^ -. 
of Michel Afigelo; and some of th^.jiiajrblew^ . 
fujrnished ,by th^ foundation of a pyramid fonnd ' - 
not far off, The , inner front , was fimsb,e4' , by - 
Alexander. VII.. upon the entranc^e of Christ^ia». 1 
Queen of Sweden, in 1655. The Via Flapwpi^ 
began ,fr;Dm this gate, which was paved in. the 
censorship of C. Flaminius, and L. Paulus, 
U. C. 533. It went by Ocriculum (Otricoli), In- 

• Cicero ad Att. lib. vii. ep. 3. 
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teralwrta (Temi), Fanum Fortun® (Fano), to Ari- 
ndaiim (Rimini). Here the Via i&nilia began^ 
which was constructed U. C. 567, when M. iEmi- 
listt'Lefpidus was' consul. It passed by Bononia 
(Bologna), Panna, Placentia, Mediolanum (Milan), 
Briria (Brescia), Verona, Patavium (Padua), to 
Ak^Aa: ' Thfe also was sometimes called the 
Vlii iftaminia. Other roads fell into it at different ' 
placed,' such AS thfe Cassiia, Aurelia, Annia, Clau- 
did, Atigasta, Cimina, Amerina, Sempronia,* vina 
Po^faiia. 

The ttext gate is the Porta Pindana^ now shut ' 
up. ' The name of Pmciana is as old as the time 
of Ptocojilius. ' The gateway is of stone; and' 
ancient y pr<ybably such as it was in the tim^ of 
H(mbri\4s5 but two round towers of brick seferfi'^ 
mitch inofre modem. ..«.)! 

The Porta Salara was so calted frbm the cir-^^ 
cumittece of the Sabines coming fot salt, wWcli ' 
gave name to the road also.P It Was ckHed'" 
Q^Minalis, ' Agonalis, or Agonerisis, knd ColBiia.^ 
It t AS repaired by Belisarius, and has two "rciiiAd * 
towefrsV Alaric entered by it; and the destruc-' ' 
tionbf^allthebuildmgs in the gardens of' Sailtist'* 
wa^ probably effected then. At the distance of ' 
three miles from Rome, on the ViA Malaria,' i'^ ^ 
the bridge where Manlius killed the (Jaulj^'brit^' 
the present' structure was the work of TSf arses. 

■•.:-. ^ , . ...... I .:.. -i ' 

P Vide Plin. lib. xxxi. c. 41. <i Liv. lib. vii. c. 6. 
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There was a wooden bridge here as early as in 
the rejgn of Tarquinius Priscus/ 

The Porta Pia was anciently called Nomen- 
tana, from the Sabine town of Nomentuuru T%is 
also gave name to the Via Nomentana.> which 
began originally from Ae Porta YiminaHs^y and 
afterwards from this gate* It joined th^J Via 
Salaria at Heretum, a town upon the Tiber. 
This road was also called Ficulnensis/ from 
Ficulnea^ another town of the Sabines^ the situa^ 
tion of which has lately been discovered/ at the 
Stance of seven or eight miles from 'thfe Porta 
Pia. The gate had its present name from 
Kns IV. who rebuflt it in 1569, with the designs 
of Buonarotti; but it was never finished.- . It 
had also the name of Agnese. It is a double 
gate. Before the walls were enlai^ed, the Porta 
' CoUina held the place of the three last gates; 
and it was through this that the Gaials' entered 
Rome. They marehed along the Via Salaria; 
and the battle of the AUia was fought near the 
fourteenth mile from Rome, according to.Vibius, 
or the eleventh according to Livy and Eutropius. 
Annibal also came near to the Porta Collina,* to 
take a view pf the city, when his -army was tsn- 
camped within three miles of it upon the Anio. 



' Liv, lib. 1. c. 37. ■ Liv, lib. iii./C. 5% 

' Val. Maximus says, that it was the Porta Capena; but 

the other account is more probable ; and so says Claudian^ 

de Bello Gildon. 86. 
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1 ""^^^err ;2 -a^^^- too. this 

d ^«^*l.y ^i .A. *r! . W^*^ a short descrip. 



f^ <;<«.Ae other sia^*^^^* "^^'^^t^"?" 



^,^ anceady Pons ist^^^^^^ ^, ^^U, 

.i.^bich^ agree v^^X^^ the gate to the 
tjri^f of tl««« n"'^^' mervtj^ well wiA the dis- 
**^^/ if we eonsider t^^^^ed hy Livy' and 

^o"***X^ '^^ the distance was 



jJ»^^pt porta CoBina. '^-k ^ir at leaat from the 
^^\s, ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^*^>>^^ bridge, as it ttow 
^*^rtJ» ^' "^^^ ^?* ^^ "^8* and repaired hy 

^^flflddy as the IVbeT^ ^ narrow stream, and 
^ tliat the cvM^eist la ^ It will be remarked," 
^f**'. vrhicViYvaseMiP^&^^ti^er slow than other- 
■*^' V> * mi fiot&^ some of the Commen- 
^torsi^'^o ^<^* ^Q tC^^' apply the epithet of 
ffffid {jpr<BcefS) ^ ^^ ^^^ . ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

^^ai Passages Vv^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ purpose. 
VQiong ot\iet8> ^ V tiotice — 
■Uanc ana»s^*^^*^' ^^vintiosus vidit ab undis. 

Amor. iii. el. vi. 51. 

• . ap \» tapidas perdita misit aquas.— lb. 80 . 
^tque ita se f 

, -♦ however, that all these passages 

I ; K 10. Plin. Ift). XV. c. 20. 

.TWl*-^'ii X liv. lib. iii. 52. 

' T^I'rfXi*-'^ .Od.i.vii.U. 



f^^. to<the Fidl$ of *tb8 Aiuo «.t Tivdyi;^ wd'^At 
tme 4€$ci:iption of the curreuft, as it pi^e^ 
through the Campagna, my be aeen .in;Si}«i«, 
Italicu^:- :. •» . .;/ :•}(?/. 

Sulfureis gelidus qua sefpnt lefnifet tindia ' • ^'' * 
Ad Getiitoretn Aiiio, labnxs ^tivd iiiu#iuti¥e'T)%Fiijf; ^ 

Ip wliicTi passage, tKe epithet sulfureis ^vijAenily 
alludes to the course bif the river below tlie'^Ltis^ 
a^fter it has received the wa^er of flie Altula. 
Virgil remarks the eblShess of the witer.'*^'" |' ! 
The Mons Sacer is celebrated in !ftoinan ms- 
tb'ry for iwo secessions of the people: first, when 
tney retired froni the oppressions of the Fatri- 
ciiahs, u.C. 260; and again from the Decemyiii, 
tri C. SOS. ^peaking of the first secession,^ ^^X 
telh lis,* ** that they retired to the Mons Sacer, 
'^ on the other side of the Anio, three ihiles from 
*^ the city, and fortified a camp with a rampart 
^ arid ditch," In the second passage,*^ he says, 
** that the people followed the army, — no person^ 
"whose age permitted, refiising to. go: their 
*^ wives and children came after them . .' . . rjo^ 
" a so^l wa^ to be seen in the Forum, except a 
*^ few old men ; and the unusual solitude made 
^*' Rome 109k like a desert.*' The road passes 
between two hills, both of which are very insig- 



- « 



^ The reader may turn also to Ovid. Amor. iii. el. vi. 46. 
and to Statius, Sylv. i. iiL 20. 

*> ^n. lib* vii. 6Q2- * Lib. ii. c^ 32. 

^ Lib. iii. c. 52. 



pome. ^o**''*^^^ t^fH,, ^ ^ 



feawit secure, from its being .^^^^^ ^WT^^ 
foM^'^Md proteded by ^^zah^ ^^h^ ^^ the 



Amo. An eager antiquary ^ j^ IiI«tl(;J /^l>^ dfe. 
cover some.iftflLC^? of the- *^ ^j,^ ^ ^ed hy 

tietCTOry deep, and follows *f , .« "^of the bill 
tift it comes ta the .roftd. This iij i, however, is 
scj^rcjelyjjargp enpugh.tp. contain ^^e g^^^^ ijj^|_ 
titH(l^^es(^i;ilie^ ^he eminence pn tte 

other siple:(^f the rpftdex^jand P^^^h. farther^ an4 
bot^iwere/j^oba^ly^, .,.../ , j 

^^e nex|; co^le to thp Porta S. Lorenzo, heviQ^, 
first A>as£^d, by six\gateways^ whiqh are.blocie^ 
iij. ,. Pn^,of these is perhaps tbe..Pofta,Qiieiy- 
quetplana^ which Pliny/ Varro, P», Victor:, fpd 
Sex. RumsL, seqm to place . pn the Yiminal hill.. 
Sex.Pompeius calls it Querquetularia. i. The. 
ancient nain^ of the Porta S* Lorenzo w.^^ Tiburr 
tina, frpm its leading to Tibur or Tivofij £^4 it 
answered to the Porta ViminJ^Us. in the wfill.pf 
S. ||;ulfius. Some suppose it to be the samev 
^th the Porta Gabina, or Gabiugia. \ The Vi^ 
Tiburtina^ certainly began from the. Porta Tiburr 
tinaj and as, P. Victor says, that the VigQ Tibur- 
tina and, Gabina were the same^ it is probable 
that the gate also bore both names. Th,e ground 
IS raised about the gate almost to the very spring 

• Db. xvi. c. 10. 

' It has been proved by excavations, that iMs road has 
been three times paved, the pavements having been discoVered 
one above the other. 



94 PORTA MAOGIORE, S. GIOVANNI; 

of the i^ch; so that we may infer it t6 be the 
original gate, or at least very ancient ; the two 
angular towers seem to be modem. Some have 
given this gate the name of Inter Aggeres; others 
think it the same as what Phny calls Quei^quetu- 
lana* 

The Porta Maggiore is a very large work: it 
was originally a kind of trinmphal arch^ boilt as 
an ornament to the Claudian Aquaduct^ and 
stood between the Viae I^senestina and Labi- 
cana. Aurelian or Befisariu's took it into tiie 
new line, and placed the Porta Prseiiestihk on 
one side of it, and the P. Labicana on the other. 
The latter was afterwards stopped up, and the 
P. PrsBnestina has taken the name of Porta Mag- 
giore. There are three ancient inscriptions on 
it; one stating it to be the woik of Tiberius 
Claudius; another mentioning the repair of it by 
Vespasian, and another by Titus. Before the 
new wall was built, the Vise Prsenestina and 
Labicana passed out of the P. Esquilina, or 
Msecia; the former on the left, the Labicana on 
the right. Both fell into the Via Latina. We 
might partly ascertain the position of the ancient 
Porta Esquilina, because Frontinus says,« that 
the water called Anio novus entered the city by 
that gate. 

We next come to the Porta S. Giovanni. This 
gate is modern, having been built by Gregory 
XIL on which occasion the ancient Porta Asi- 
naria close to it was shut up. This was called 

« Lib. i. 
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QsiiimQnis^na^ and juxta Lateranofl, ^^^ there 
was a P. CaeBxnontana before Aurelian g time, as 
Liry mentions it being struck with lightning, 
U. C. 559.** It has two round towers* Totila 
entered by it the first time. 

After passing a gate, which is blocked up, and 
known by the name of Porta di Melrodio, we 
come to the Porta liatuia, which is also shut up, 
and is. probably the same with that which Plu- 
tarch calls Ferentina. Two round towers are 
attached to it, and a groove may be observed, as 
if fpr a portcullis* Whether the ancicmts uied 
wy. defence of thii^ kind may be doubted* I am 
not :aware of any mention of it, but there seems 
tcx have been something in this gate of a tdmibr 
nature, and Sir W. GeU observed the sau^ at 
on^ of the gates of PompeiL* According to Mu- 
ratori,'' this as wefl as the Barbican (or: ante- 
Tampart to impede the approach of engines) was 
borrowed from th^ Saracens. It was near this 
spot J that tradition makes St. John to have been 
put into the vessel of boiling oil, by order of 
Domitian, in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
A. D. 96; and a Uttle chapel, now quite neg- 
lected^ commemorates the event. It is not ne- 
cessary to give an opinion as to the authenticity 
of this story; but there is at least respectable 
evidence for it, as it is mentioned by Tertullian,^* 



•» lib. XXXV. c. 9. Cicero also mentions it in Pison, 23. 
» Pompeiana, p. 128. k Antiq. Ital. Diss. 26. 

^ De Praescr. c. 36. He lived A. D. 200. 
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and S. Jerom."" Neither of these writers me^- 
tion the Porta Latina^ which indeed did not.exis^ 
in the time of St. Jo}xn: and 9,s bis suffering|/are; 
always mentioned in connection with this gate^ \t 
may perhaps he thought, tha^t the whole st9^Y ,i^^ 
of later invention: otherwise we miust ^\ipp9s^^ 
that tradition preserved the ;preQise ^sp^t wh^^ft 
tjie event happened, an4 ^\^ S^^ y^f^.^^^^f^Tf 
quently placed, near it. Qri^fn i^pji^ops i{h(^, 
banishment, of St. ^ohn, pxxt say9^nothu]^,<^^^jl^^ 
boiliogoil.^ , / . I ' . , 1 

"yve npxt come to, the Po^ta S. Sebi^stiafip,, 
called formerly Capena and Appi^, .T/*e b^se 
of the gateway aud of the tower is i|)rmed p{ 
lar^ blocks of marble, and is probably as old &3 
any part o^^ the wa^s. Before the time of Aure^ 
liau, one gate, the Porta Capena, answered the, 
purjpipse of the two last mentioned^ th^. I^a^t^a^ 
and . S. SeDa^tiano^i Two ro^ds. ttie^ i^rf^^^he^d^ 
off from it:' the Via^Appia goin^ to thei^rji^t,^ 
tlie Via iLatiha to the left. But when .the .walla, 
were enlarged, two new gates were tormed, and 
the roads commenced respectively from them, j 
Perljiaps we shall nearly ascertain the position ot 
the ancient Porta Capena, by placing it between 

^ In Jovin..lib. i. c. 14. et Comm. in Matt. c. 20.; he lived 
A.D.392. 

^ Com. in Matt. torn. xvi. $ 6. Hippolytus also agrees 
with Origen, if the tract upon the twelve Apostles be his 
work. See Mosheim de rebus ante Const. Cent. i. § 36. and 
his other work there referred to. Dissert, vol. i. p. 497— 
546. 
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the churches of Nereo, and Cesareo, ^here at 
pie^hnt two roads brancli on. Ovid mentions, 
Atfi tiiere was a spring of water near it sacred 
to Mercury.** As the Via Appia was the most 
detellirated of all the Roman roads^ this opportu- 
nity toy bie taken of describing its course more 
it l^ii^h, iihd the nature of these works gene- 
aStff ^Wwits made by Appius Claudius Caecus, 
whSHfas" censor, ^V'. C. 441 . In his time it. went 
a^w^'^Ck^Uai'WtHfas afterwards carried on to 
BrtnttusStiittl "It passed % Aricia (La Riccia), 
Tarracina, Fundi (Fopdi), Formiae (Mola), IV^-' 
tui*M^(<jr3[tigUan6), Capua, Beneventum, Brunau- 
sfuin'. 'The whol^ length was reckoned at 350 
rfftleiS. * T^rajan did a good deal to repair it, 
(whence part of it was sometimes called Via 
TraJ^a,) as did Antoninus Pius. One gireat\ 
cause '6f its bdng out of order arose from the' 
Pontine marshes.** The land occupied by them" 
i^a^' iritindated by the sea U. C. 440, according 
to' Pliny, and he quotes Mucianus,' as sayings 
that thirty-three cities formerly stood there: 
previous to which time we may suppose that the 
land was particularly fertile, as we read of Rpm(5 
looking to a supply of corn from' thence, aYid in 

* Fast. lib. V. 673. 

P A full description of the Appian way has been written hy 
Pratilli, Naples, 1755. 

' Perhaps the word should be written Pomtine. In the 
Greek of Dion. Hal. it is Potnentina; and Suessa Pometia, a 
city of the Volsci, seems to have given the name. . 

' Lib. iii. c. 9. 

VOL. I. H 
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372 it was divided among the people-.'* One 
hundred and fifty-two years after the work of 
Appiusy Com. Cethegus Cos. again drained 
them> U. C. 593. In the time of J. Caesar they 
were again marshy, and he was prevented from 
draining them by death.* Augustus also did not 
succeed, though he undertook the work; so that 
the words of Horace were not quite true, or at 
least premature, 

sterilisve diu palus aptaque remis 
Vicinas urbes alit, et grave sentit aratrum. 

Ars Poet. 65. 

That there was no carriage road through the 
marshes, we learn from Horace }iimself, who in 
his journey to Brundusium passed them in a 
boat:^ and Lucan mentions a canal, 

Et qua Pontinas via dividit uda paludes. — Lib. iii. 

Trajap carried the road through the marshes 
fpr a distance of nineteen miles. Theodosius 
a^d his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, also 
repaired the road. In spite of all the^e succes- 
sive labours, the marshes still remain. Pius VI. 
has perhaps eifected as much as any of his pre- 
decessors, and a noble road has been constructed, 
in a perfectly straight line, for upwards of twenty 
miles. This ro^d still remains good: but the 
pope's sanguine hopes of turning the marshes 
into fields, and inducing people to settle there, 

■ Liv. lib. vi. c. 21. * Sueton. c. 44. " Sat. lib. i. 5. 
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hare totally failed. In order to provide his new 
settlers with religious comforts, he built a convent 
for some Capucins, and a church: but the former 
is now turned into a miserable inn, and the latter 
into a stable. The care of a public road was 
formerly an office of great honour. Pliny, in one 
of his Letters,* says, " I was uncommonly de- 
^' lighted to hear that Comutus had accepted the 
" surveyorship of the wSmilian way: for though 
" ambition ought to,, be removed from his heart, 
" (as indeed it is^) yet it must be gratifying to him 
^^ to receive so great an honour without seeking 
" it." Criminals were employed to work upon 
the roads as a punishment.^ 

Procopius gives an excellent description of the 
Appian road.** " An active man might travel the 
" whole length of the Appian way in five days. 
*' It goes from Rome to Capua; and is of suffi- 
^' cient breadth to allow two carriages to pass 
" with ease.* This road is more worthy of obser- 
" vation than any other: for Appius had stones 
** cut from a diflferent district, at some distance 
** off^ such as are used for mills, and are exces*- 
** sively hard. These, when they had been levelled 
^^ alid made smooth, and squared by cutting| he 
" put down, alternately, without any meta} or 
" any thing else to fasten them: and though 

* Plin. lib. V, ep,. 15. ^ lb. lib. x. ep.-41. ' Lib. iii. . 

• In some of the streets pf Pompeii, jhe n[xarks of the car-j 
riage-wheels remain. The space between them measures four 
feet three inches. 

h2 
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".tjiey.jb^ve l;)fien tmvelled for such a length of 
*!^ time by somany caxriages and aaimals, yet wc^ 
" do not perceive that they have become djs; 
" united, or broken^ or that they hav/e lost any 
" thing of their .pplish^"'' It should be ^eipem- 
bered, tjiat this road had then existed nine c^n- 
turie^ : and in some places it may be« jstijl foiin^ 
entire, after a lapse of more than two thousand 
years. The ividth seem^,to l^v^ been twve 
feet, and the stones were about a. foot and a 
half s^are. Soon aftqr leaving tfae^ ga^e of S, 
^^bastia^, the road brs^nches mtQ two^ that on 
th|Ej right 13 the Via Ardeatina, the.yia Appia 
continues to the left. SeveraJ other roadsgo|nej| 
th^.yia.Appiaj, suph as Setiana, Domitiana,, &c. 
Ho^ace^.^lls.us,*^ that another road led to Brun- 
di^^ium, qaUed Via Niunicia, or Minucia. The 
iP9d^rn^r(f^ to Naples is different from the 
Appisp for a little way, leaving it to the right. 
It. goes opt at the Porta S. Giovanni, and jbingf 
the Via Appia at Bovillae, not far from All]lano. 
The Via Latina went to Beneventum, througn 
Anagma'(Aiiitgm), Fierentinum (Fefentmo)^ A<^i- 
num (Aquino), and Casmum (Monte Ca£S]sie).^Jt 

«» It is said' by Isidoms, (Origeii, lib. xv. c. !«.)> tMt-'^the 
paving of highways was an invention of the Carlhaghii^s : 
and perhaps the most ancient paved roads in exisHeifpe iare 
two,Ie«lduig t6 th^ aadj^t town of Solus, in Sicily, which #as 
inhabited by Phoenicians in very remote ages. VideThucyd. 
1. 6. 

« Epist. lib. i. 18. 20i 
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was paved in the time of Augustus, under the 
direction of Messala; and was considered a most 
astbnishing work."* 

'It was by the Porta Capena that Totila en- 
te^r^d the second time. Close to it is another 
gate, blocked lip; and before we come to the 
riirta S.' Paolo, We may observe another door- 
way also closed. 

' Tfi^ t^orka S.' I*aoto was anciently called Ostl- 
ens^i arid th^ one, which we see at prefeent, was 
rebuflt fcy^ Be'fisarius. It is a double ga;te', iiirf 
succeeieito ^he Porta ^Trigetalha of thef ancifeiit 
cirfcmt. : Th^ Porta Naevla was also betWeen th'e 
rorta Capena and the river. ' ^ 

This detail will explain the names <)rthd gaiie^ 
now* exisiing, and soriie o^ the andeht' bries, 
winch are best known. But 'as many'bthfe^ 
navies are to be found in ancient author^ J 'I '^11 
siiqjbin an alphabetical list of all which '1 have 
fell, able to discover, and, as far as I afri' abl^, 

ipark ^eir situation. * ' ' 

iiLS'»'h : . • ; 1 i / ••• i 

-< illi^nalift;- or Agonensis : the Modem Pi jSalaiBi. .{■ / 
)lS..Aiigdo; iv die Leoiune city. • . / o'^ 

Appia : the same as Capena. 

A^^eatioa: either Latina or S, Sebastiano. .. ^ 

-Aurelia ; in the Leonine city. ^ . , , .. 

Capena : vide above. 

Cannentalis ; one of the four gates of Romulus, on 
the north side.* 

* Vide Tibull. lib. i. d. vii. 59. Mart. lib. viii. ep. iii. 5. 

* Ovid. Fast. lib. ii. 201. P. Victor also says it was to- 
wards the Circus Flaminius. 
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Catularia : same as P* Pia. 

C«limontana : same as P. S. Giovanni. 

CoUatina : same as Pinciana. 

CoUina : vide above. ^ 

Esquilina : same as P. Maggiore. ' 

Fenestralis. ' 

Ferentina : same as P. Latina. 

Ficulnensis : same as Viminalis. 

Flaminia: same as P. del Popolo. 

Flumentana : same as Flaminia. 

Fontinalis : same as P. Septimiana. 

Gabina^ or Gabiusa : same as S. Lcwrenzo. 

Janiculensis : same as S. Pancrazio. 

Janualis : one of the four gates of Romulus, <m tlie 

south side. 
Julia : in the Leonine city. 
Labicana : close to P. Mag^ore. 
Lavernalis: same as Viminalis. 
Libitinensis : same as S. Lorenzo. 
Mugonia: on the Palatine hill. , . 
Muhutia, or Minutia. 

Mutionis, or Mugiona. ^ 

Naevia : vide above. ^ . ' 

Navalis : same as P. Portese. 
Nomentana: same as P. Pia. 
Ostiensis: same as P. S. Paolo. 
Palatii : in the Leonine city. , . 

Pandana: one of the four gates of Romulus. 

Peregrini : in the Leonine city. 
Pertusa: ditto. 
S. Petri: ditto. 
. Piacularis : same as Latina. 
Portuensis: same as P^ Portese. 
Posterula: same as Turionis. 
Praenestina: same as P. Maggiore. 
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Querquetulana: near the P. Vimioalis. ' 
Qoirinalis : same as P. Salara. 
Ratumana : the first P. Flaininia. 
Rauduscula: same as P. Esquilina. 

Romana: 7 ^ , « /.t» 1 

T> I > one of the four gates of Romulus. 

KomanuJa:} ^ 

Saginalis, or Sanqualis. 

Salaria: vide above. 

Salutaris : same as P. Collina. 

Satumia: same as Pandana. 

Scelerata: same as Carmentalis. 

S. Spirito: vide above. 

Stercoraria: ancient gate on the Clivus Capitolinus/ 

Tafpeia: same; as Janualis.f 

Tibertina : same as S. Lorenzo. 

Trigemina: vide above. 

Trigonia: vide Mutionis. ' 

Triumphalis : near the Pons Triumphali& 

Turionis : in the Leonine city. < 

Valeria: same as P. Latina. 

Veientana. • ♦ . 

Viminalis : vide above. 

Vinaria: same as Portuensis. 

Viridaria: in the Leonine city. 

This account of the gates, though tedious,, will 
perhaps interest those who are fond of ancient 
topography. We may, however, proceed to a 
pomt, which is likely to he the first in engaging 
the attention of those who visit Rome. The 
seven hills will he among the earliest ohgects 
which they seek out. If we followed the gradual 

f Festus in v. I^ercus, « Ovid. Fast. lib. i. 265. ' 



'pit6gte9^ whidv Blome made in arrivinj^^^ktriitd 
present extent, we should begin with' the P«ih^ 
tine hill, where Evander remded when'yEneas 
first landed, and where Romtilus ' alterwaMs 
estabhshed his infant settlement. 0f this^ ha#^ 
ever, little remains to be said, belside what/has 
been mentioned already. A belief- that it^^wai 
the 'first spotocciipied by their an6es(K>r&^iwH6 
sufficient to endesir 'it to the Romar^ ; and tTHnib- 
tibh ihcreased this feeling by making at. t4»e»plkce 
irhiere- Roniulus^ fiind Remu^'wei^ depfoiiOsd ^by 
-01^ Tib€*r: The Ficiis Rumiiialis', tuWi^r wUch 
Afe Wlf wigii; 'found' ffucklkig'tbem',>i«*as pv^fBOifted 
^hiii '£(h6Wii for ages afte^l Taidttis< deBcribesi it** 
'k^'hkviAjg died down and tevived again ih' his 
tfehel' PMny aWo mentions it as still eadsting.* 
ft Wafe'here that fable representeid the tmte of 
€}&cti!§' to ha^e been. It has hefdn tobeei^ed 
ilre^adj^, 'that few or no remains exist itoW onibis 
hill, except those of the Palace JofNew; *«d 
what Virgil says of the Capitolme hill may be ap- 
|ihed ^o the lAodern sta*e of the Palatione, iHoi^ 
tuifdirtimately we must reverse die expfeisionci' 

Aurea riunc^ olim sylvestribus horrida duittis. 

"" "■■■"■ :' •■ ' ■ ■ 'JEsr. Vlfi-. »48." 

Of: the remains of Nero's Golden Ho^se I shall 

, not attempt a description, as they consist only ot 

irregular fragments of building dispersed over a 

very, large space> and of some subterraneous 

^ Annal. xiii. 58. 

* Plin. lib. XV. c. 1 8. Kumen signifies the same as Mamma- 
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ehamberft ornamented with paintings.' Tbey wc% 
vffc^l mtcres&ig to- see, but a short time wiU 
suffix for explorixig them. The most contidero 
abkvreiAains are those which look down upon 
the«Cir(rtBB ftfexirous, 

I AiigteWsf Jiiredi -iiiL a house wUch. formerly be- 
lenged *ol the^ Dwtijfr Hotteo^s^.aajid which va* 
bpm9'.(Miea<w. ceiwpicuous fiw aplendour* Stifi- 
txtaiiisiliefls m^.that ^^he.hMed npar the IUmh^u 
^^ffoPHtajtina bope^Ywhicfc had bdkixiged. Up. t^^ 
^^!otal»r%liru8f^)aft^i:warii3 m the Pal^finfehftJ, 
*Mlit «tittiin jthfe;»iodc«at^lyemzed jhou^etpfiHpiy- 
^Uenms, «hiQb wftis nemarkabl? neitlM^l?lforcfi|;f^ 
**teiifriioi>,oniai»e*t: iibwd narrpw.por.ticoR,^f 
^* Albaa crfutanfir,. and Boom«^ witbowt any .^wrble 
"oj-ajemttrkabk pavement. .He OjCfTOpied.,^ 
- ^ aoBoe «haitibiei! in winter and sviinmei^ffor, mcfle 
• * <ham focty. year«." ^ It was bumfe during .d^B 
rrfigii»oif cAiugte^tus, and he rebuiltd^. . ■ J^y^yfi^ 
^s.mj^AhBtt whdn «the palace w^ ^ff4^^^U^ 
^»til(^^ ibyt fir^v Augustus ordeir«<J|..tfeir f^l^ 
^^j<tlie ^bfttiBe/ |i»t; soon as; it.wsn^ .fini^Jie^ S^lilfe® 
opened .tq;the public; either bec?;au$ertl^^tl?l?fifii® 
had cojitributed money towards the building pf 
ityor th^t being Pontifex Maximus be migTit live 
, in a building which was at once public and pri- 
vate. Tiberius made soine additlbhsV atiif 6s^- 
gula extended it even to the Foruih, by ift^aA^'bf 
a kind of bridge : the Temple of Castot and PbTlttx 
was transformed into a vestibule to the palkciei,™ 

^ Cap. T2. ^ » Lib. Iv. "* Sueton. c. 22. 
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and porticos of great extent were attached to it. 
Claudius restored the temple to its former office, '^ 
so that he probably destroyed the bridge above 
mentioned. But all these additions and all this 
splendour sunk into nothings when compared 
with the Golden House which Nero built when 
the former palace was burnt down. Some idea; 
of its splendour and extent may be formed from 
the account of Tacitus,^ who tells us^ that beside 
the usual costly decorations of a palace^ there 
were within the precincts of it fields and woods 
and pools of water. It reached from the Palatine 
to the Esquiline hill, covering all the intermediate 
space^ where the Colosseum now stands. When 
it was finished^ the emperor is said to hd»ve 
exclaimed, that now he could live like a man{ ^ 
Domitian still farther increased the size and 
splendour of the building. "i It was burnt a third 
time, in the reign of Commodus, and rebuilt by 
that emperor. In the time of Theodoric it was 
in a state of decay, and he undertook the repais* 
ing of it.' Part of it seems to have been standing 
in the beginning of the eighth century.* 

CAPITOL. 

To most persons the Capitoline hill will be 
even more interesting than the Palatine. The 
earliest history of Rome makes us acquainted 

n Dion. Hal. lib, Ix. ^ Annal. lib. xv. c. 42. 

p Suet. c. 31. ^ Suet. Domit. c. 15. 

' Cassiodor, Var. Epist. lib. vii. c. 5. 
• Anastasius^ Vita Constant. Papae. 
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tlian it is at present. The top lias been leWled, 
and the ground at the bottom has been raised, 
but still the ascent is extremely steep. The cir- 
duit of the hill may be reckoned ^bout haUT k mile 
at the base; *but it is probably less 'feiferi'sive 
liow than formerly, sis ihudh' pt thfe* soft fock has' 
been cut aWay, i-lid'*^ome''lik^ 'felfeh 6titke\t. 
Thci 'ascent from 'the 'Mts bi tThe daAipuk' Mai'tiii^ 
iSs by an ihdlindd plaift r and' from fiie'^atne poihi 
at'th'^ Mtoni coihmeilces ahdflifer 'dbc'ent oi? '6iie' 
Himdredafad ti^eik^m^ liiktbleUte^s/iydihg 
to thfe'Chtirc^ df Ai^ae^i.^;'TKe'tvB s6imrilb of 
thi^' hill: arfe still very perceptifel^'; they vit^^ dis- 
tinguished formerly by the tenns Arx and' Capi- 
toliuinl^ ' the formier Was dn the southern 'side, 
and' the' highest of the two, facing the riVer; the 
'itheatrfei' of Marcellus, ' and 'Mount Ai^fatine. 
The Temple of Jupiter Capitoliniis stood lipon 
it'; and it* is now known by the name' of Monte 
€aprin6. That which was more peculiarly' ^yled 
<5apitb1itim, and faced the north, contkfcdd^'a 
liiore ample space than the other. The prinW- 
pal' temple upon it was that of Jupiter Feteti9tis, 
nearl? on 'the site of which is the Church of Ara 
CeU.'"-^' • ■ •■ ■ ■'■■■ '■'■• 

The Temple o^ Jupiteip Capitolinus was the 
most splendid in Rome, having been first begun 
by Tarquinius Priscus, who only lived to finish 

* Seneca, de Constant. Sap. 6. Cic. iv. in Cat. 9. Liv. 
lib. iii. c. 15; lib. v. c. 39, 41. Val. Max. lib. iii. c. 2, et 7, 
. . . cum se in Capitolium et in Arcem conferrent, inque his 
collilms morari, &c. 
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always continued the same^ and there were from 
the first three chapels i;o Jupiter, Juno, and Afi- 
nerva. The thresholds of the original building 
were of brass,^ but not made so till U.C. 4f58. 
The pillars, which supported the roof, were of 
brick white-washed: at least we might be led to 
suppose that they were not of stone, as Livy 
mentions'^ that M. iSmihus Lepidus had them 
made smooth and plastered, (poliendas albo lo^ 
catisse.) Montfaucon says, that there were 
twelve columns in front. Shields and other mifi^ 
tary trophies were affixed to these pillars, aB 
which were removed by the same Lepidus. As- 
drubal's shield, which was of silver, and weighed 
138 pounds, together with a statue of him, was 
suspended over the doors, and remained there 
till the first fire.® The roof of the interior was 
made of timber, and gilt after the destruction of 
Carthage, U.C. 612.^ At the same time the 
pavement in the interior was laid down in Mosaic. 
On the top of it was a car drawn by four horses, 
and the god Summanus in it, all made of baked 
clay.^ Summanus is supposed to be Pluto; yet 
Ovid seems doubtful what deity bore that title ;"■ 

^ Liv. lib. X. c. 23. 

^ Lib. xl. c. 51 . 

« Liv. lib. XXV. c. 39. Plin. lib. xxxv. c. 4. 

f PHd. lib. xxxiii. c. 18. 

« Plin. lib. xxix. c. 35. Plutarch. Poplic. Cicero de 
Divin. lib. i. 

^ Fast. lib. vi. 731. Vide Arnobius adv. Gentes, lib. v. p. 
183, et lib. vi. p. 191. 
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and Livy ^ mentions a car of Jupiter being placed 
on the top in 456^ but this was of bronze. There 
was a portico placed in front of this temple, U. C. 
S78,^ and another in 694 by Scipio Nasica.^ 

The Temple was burnt U. C. 670, in the wars 
of M arius and Sylla, and restored by the latter 
upon the same foundations, with pillars of a va- 
riegated marble from the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens."^ The passage quoted 
aboTe from Dionysius gives some description of 
its external appearance. The man who had im- 
brued his hands so deeply in his country's blood, 
was not permitted to consecrate the national 
sanctuary. SyUa died before the dedication, 
and that ceremony was performed by Q. Catulus, 
whose name was inscribed upon it:*^ and it hat 
been already stated, that the following inscription 
once existed in the Tabularium, 

Q. LVTATIVS. Q. F. CATVLVS. COS. SVBSTRVCTIONEM 

ET. TABVLARIVM. S. S. FACIENDVM 

COERAVIT. 

He appears subsequently to have taken the addi- 
tional name of Capitolinus.^ He had also the 
bronze tiles upon the roof gilt, which some of his 
contemporaries censured in him, as an act of ex- 
travagance.P It was the Temple thus restored 

* lib. X. c. 23. ^ Liv. lib. xli. c. 27. 

* Velleius, lib. ii. c. 1. 

■ Plin. lib. XXXV. c. 6. and lib. xxxvi. c. 6. 

" Plin. lib. xix. c. 1. Cic. in Ver. Act. 2. lib. iv. c. 31. 

" Suet. Galba, c. 2. p Plin. lib. xxxiii. c. 18. 



HS TJIfif FLE OF 

by Sylki whicb Was struck with lightning. in Ibe 
year of Rome 689 f when die bronze wolf w$ti8 in* 
juredi as CieeKo oo^ntions*. We learn alsci|*> diAt 
part of the roof was thrown ,down together with 
the statue of Jupiter: the latter wiis r€^p)a«e4i<w 
a higgler elevation^ and tiin^d .towards ,tbe^^«iiat« 
Laetairi^ius' says that. the tenipi&^si.ofiim^^sti^ab 
with lightning and burnt: but history hfi9f,,re-i 
CMdad BO 8uch eyeot.es^pt, th^ wl|iph,1^ok 
place in 689* , i /> 

It was: again burnt in .the tin^ ,of .Yli^us,^ 
Jkml}. S&f and rebuilt onaXuftier- ^c^le, but not 
«f greati^ extent, by Vespasktn,' who labouired 
wMihis own hands to nud&e a commeiu^esiiei^t of 
thr work,^ Again under Titus, and was restored 
hj^ I>o]oitian. The former Atheniw pillars heio^ 
dsstroyied, he brought jothens of Pentelic nuu^blq 
from Athens; but, according to. Plutarch/. by 
•mootiung and polishing them toomuchih^ n\ade 
them too slender, and hurt their proport^Qi^s^ 
In the bas-reliefs on the pillar of Trajan ft ^viplp 
is represented, where that emperpr is sacrificing 
af);er his first Dacian war. This ought ^o pe the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, as rebuilt by Do- 
mitian: but we cannot depend much upon the 
accuracy of the delineation, and the building is 
extremely inelegant.* Domitian gilded the out- 

^ Arnobius, lib. vii. p. 245. Cicero de Divin. lib. i. c. 2. 
' Instit. lib. iii. c. 17. p. 233. * Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. c. 53. 

* Suetonius, Vesp. c. 8. " Poplic. 

* In the engravings which have been published of Trajan s 
Column by Ciacono, this is the seventy-sixth plate. 
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1 14 . TfiMPLE OF 

jMter Capitolinus was destroyed by the &re in 
Sylla's time. But whether this^ was the ordinal 
one of clay 9 or anoAer of more valuable mateariaLs 
had succeeded to it, is not certain.. The latter 
might be thought loost probable, since a g^Lien 
thimderbolt, weighing fifty f>ouxidSj was^pl£VCe4 in 
his handy U. C. 535:^ but we learn firom an aoac- 
dote mentioned by Seneca,® that the earthcHi^ sia« 
tue was presenred to a period later than this. 
That which was placed in the Temple after the 
fire, was removed to make way for one of larger 
dimenfidons in the Consulship -of Cicevo^ U# O. 
680.^ It is l^e opinicm of Ryok^^that^ere was 
a statue of ivory .^ The beard was oertaanly of 
gold^ as we learn from Suetonins.* Plinyi hoM*- 
ever tells us,^ ll^at t^e whole- statue had beiM 
made of gold, but that it did not exist inhi&time, 
hffring been destroyed by the fire: aad k ap- 
pears^ that he spoke of the fitre which took plaoe 
in the time of VitelHus: indeed the thiidfire^ih 
the time of Titus, did not take ptoce tiltafben tke 

^ Liv. lib. zidi. g. 1. 

* Epist, xcviii. Tubero would use none but eartheo ves- 
sels at his table, because he said that men ought to be con- 
tented with what was used for the gods in the Capitol. IVibero 
married the daughter of ^milius Paulus, and Paulus 'was 
bom U. C 525. 

' In Cat. iii. 8, * 

ft He wrote a Latin Treatise, in 12nio. upon the Capitol and 
its ornaments. 

•» Cf. Plin. lib. xii. c. 1. Amobius, lib. vi. 

* Calig. c. 52. ^ lib. vii. g. 39. Lib. xxziii. c. 55: 
> lib. xxxiv. c. 17^ 
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ilp TEMPLE or 

frpxxf the 'Capitol, pud roofed the Basilica of St. 
J?bter*s w^tH them. But as Anastasius says,, that 
ne took th^m from the Temple of Venus an4 
Jlome^ the fact ^must be considered uncertaiyi. 
Totila appears to have burnt part of itj^an^ Thi?- 
pdoric ilndertook to reps^ir it. Insen^bly hoK-: 
eyerj as Ctrisjiiamty gained grbu;;d, ttie Pa^an 
temples, and this ambng.the rest, lost their vbta- 
ries. Frudentms, who wrote apout A. D, 400, 
savs 

. nnilft^u^iruitoPWV^is ^P^p^JtitirWeifi^Jioli^, ..; i. 

'th^^'^ttrd^^of J^^ronij wtoi WTotie'b,b'05atJitha «ai«e 
tifai^,^ t%Ai^^ ^6 ' ibe quotedi :^< Aurittucitt^^B^ulayt 
«^feafAfcoli>!i!ttiV li^giiie «t' aran^aram'teBsi'oimriia 
^« >R<^aeri t^nfflac^ coopeito isKi^ ^Movcftbr Uftej 
<^»€f^l^i^ 'iiii^j ^t' inundans populUi^ k^^^d^abra 
^ttenai^t* '«^attit-ad« Martyrum rnioMim'-'^^ Si 
A^bl^^y ' Augiistin/ and ' Arftdiius, ^taiiglit bb 
dt^I tJ >t66 j»£(m!^ purpose. - PlMiHA^<i6!dttti<ytt6 
flidy^iithfe ^JkjJitol^'aiia th^' adjoiifting teiiplei' (tty 
Wfiftai^tlfe priibl*^ mieatt^^that of JupitfeB Ga^tcfli^ 
m^^f^)i^e "i^iki^' by Bghttriaig 'in the -wigii of 
(>^tnD[ie>dtii^ but there ib reason to suppd^ that 
^ki pMto^ i^ tettijrfe was standing iii the ninth 

'Thi^'ifotermonlium, or space between the two 

t 3lLib*iwcoi3i,ti*a Jwin. *^ Vita Eleutlwrii, L 

, * ^^^Uop^ Vet. Anal. tarn. iv. p. 506. 
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suminrts^ was the spot where Romulus opened tb^ 

Asylum. It is now occupied by the Piazza del 

CampidogHo^ a large open space^ the buildings 

of ;w;liich were raised upon the designs of Michel 

Angelo; but the effect of them is not pleasing. 

"Iliese buildings form three sides of a square: in 

front is the Palazzo Senatorio^ biiflt upon the 

ruans gf the ancient Tabularium, or Record[-> 

office; and m descending to the Forum a con«> 

siderable part of the old foundations may be seen. 

The pk<efieflt''bOiIduig' [ w^ (^^ted by'lB^iface 

IX. and had iti? hdn^ ftbm' <Jbittt^ bfin^tfee !)eing 

held thdi^e; at VhicK tile setiAtoi^ ^teslcfeyl It 

seems ridiculoiis to talk bf the. senator in the sin- 

gulfur i^iUnbev: buf^auch b the iMe\ .thl^yjm^\qf 

that wnerftble body being now prcuaerv^d.^nlyjiB 

the .officii «f nqm vmnt who is 4)>f>ointed.Jl^, t}ie 

popd* We 0ti!ll find 4he initiak s. >. q»> r« .^^ed 

OY^r (pubUo buildings^ and came4 Vk pro^^^^iG^} 

the Romans aiuy iilso> ihet the senator i^f^p^mi^tB 

dae ipl&ople. But considering 4he mod^.ofi bJR? 

a^p9iiiikment» the high rani} firom wbichi l|^,iici 

always eJiosen, and the .necessity of his bating;. fi 

formgnery we cannot conclude that tb€| deiD|p(?rf^ . 

tical- pajiit of th9 Ron\an govemiH^^t iaiTeory f^ovt^^ 

fuh He has controul QV6r> ike i9it!^-gM4p4$ ijemi4 

thrpughpuli the whdb office we I[|m1' aii<,e«^i^Q]r^ 

resemblance to that of Podestd, which ^^rpy.^^hA 

in nearly aU the Italian eUies in^ljif, tw^^^^ l^^d 

thirteenth centiuies. 

In the buildings^ which form the two other 
sides of this square, the Museum Capitolinum is 
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eontbined. The ascent from the pkin, and fdie 
square above, are fidl of remams of antiquity. Ok 
the balustrade at the bottom are two Egyptian 
fionesses, s{>outmg out water. They came ftam 
the Church of S. Stefan^ del Cacoo, near -die 
Golle^o Romaho! and this church is^ thought (td 
have been buQt over a temple of Isis, which m^^t 
account for these 'Egyptian antiquilies behig feund 
there, ^liny mentioUB the materiaj^ of which dicfie 
animals are made, and oaik it Bavaliei^^ * Ag* 
cording* to hiiii the Egypttansii^rougfat .it> from 
Ethiopia/ and in their language ttie Aom^ cqp-* 
pressed its ferruginous colour and hardness; ' 

On the top ate tWo colossal statues >oif<iiiail>Iei 
said' to be Castor and PoiiuX} standing bjrl^ir 
hors'es. Some have wished to identify them* with 
two ^milar figures mentioned by Pliny ^^ as> die 
work of Hegesias, and which stood in front odtliie 
temple of Jupiter Tonans. Winkehnann rather 
leans to this opinion;' and adds^ that they were 
found under the hill of the Capitol. But the fact 
is undoubtedly otherwise. They were fotmd in 
the Jews' quarter r^ and PEny says expHdtly, that 
the figures made by Hegesias were in bronze* 
Winkelmann considers one of the heads to be 
modern. 

By the side of them are two large trophies in 
marble^ generally called the trophies of Marius. 

* Lib. xxxvi. c. 11. " Lib. xxxiv. c. 19. 

* Lib. vi. c. 1. § 25. 

y Vide Montfaucon Diarium Ital. p. 267. who quotes Fla- 
minius Vacca, 52. 
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ISO ' > IflltE ETOHE. 

MaKentMi, 9 atotue was ereefed to htm with a 
Ibng spear in his right band, shaped like a croas..^ 
At the back of diat which has coNSTjijivtsryir 
4VG. on it» there is a fragmeiijt resemhlingithe 
handle of a apear, which ha» been-dwHtghitllO 
have been part of this cvosa* I >, .. 

Lastly^ there is lerected in the same, imritbe 
first milestane : upon the . Appian fiviaju ' 'Thttfin- 
i^cripliiiiris wondfirfiillyiperfieoty and the ikrelnhed 
distichi Vhiohis nbw.iplaoediidndfiv-itijis ,'#oi!th 
eopyingt u , .' i in» 1 .•' .-. • '-^ j)j: • 

' Quae peregrina diu stetetam Wehisura viar'unl, * "' 
^ • " Kimc Capftolhii CulmmW Incola Sum; ' ^ ' 

J^!T5^.W.ft>Fnd in. the Vigna.JNarcx, a. little. 90^ t^e 
ar|gl^,put pf tte Porta S. Sebastiano, an^ m^jj^^^d 
jtJi^ i^if/Bit paile, fyom Rome. The antiqi^a^ie^ are 
Tf^qt.f^f^d as to the point from which this ix^^Of 
f^if^nii^xH cominenced. We know that Aug;ustu3 
ey^jt^ ia, pillar in the Forum, which wa^ called 
]^Jlli^u^.Aureum;*' and a passage in Plutar(?h*^ 
lli^Si Jbe^ ij^tprpreted to mean, that all the ro^^ 
of I^^ljf .terminjtted at that point, But the words 
ma)P signify, that th^ distances of these rpads 
wejce .marked upon the Milliarium Aureqm ; aj^d 
spq:ie .^tiquaries, amongst whom is Nardini, cQfi« 
li^nd that the miles were measured, not from the 
jEorum> but from the gates. If we adopt this 
ppiniouj ^e must remember that all the ancient 
writers, prior to the time of Aurelian, must allude 

^ Hist. Eccl. lib. ix. c. 9. Vita Const, lib. i. c, 40. 
^ Did. lib. liv. ' Galba, c. 24. 
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hh Btatve wa« arfgmafljr gilt; of wfaash sene 
Taoes fltfll vemaiiu Henoe, as Wiakefaiiann ob- 
iervesy^ we may conclude, that the gold was hdd 
m by the andents in very thick lea^TCS*. : That 
his was the method of gilding uetily we leana 
rom Plhiy/ who eotphdns the whole prdcete. 
He teUs us, however,^ that it had not beieii long 
iractised, a^d doubts whether Rene liad< tiie 
nerit of fisBt inlaroduciiig it Statuefe in^bnniBe 
irere frequently g^ aa we may. see in a^ Heseides 
n the Capitol, where nuoh of die goldremaiiid, 
n the horses at Venioe, and in thefraginentBof 
!bur horses and a chamt foufcid atiHevtedaneum. 
This; perhaps, >is the .reason why copper wAs 
lom^tmies used instead of bronzei as the latter 
xras too valuable to cover with gilding. The 
V^enetian horses are of copper; but the statue of 
\f. Aurelms is of bronze, Mont&ueon^ drro- 
leoud^ says, that it was made by the hammer; 
3ut it certainly was cast. In ih6 Life of Cola di 
Rienzo,"* (that extraordimily character, wb<i in 
IMTf'renveA the office of Tribune at Rome, but 
Iras enable to maintain it,) we read, that 4briiig 
:he rejoicings upon- that occasion, wine was nlade 
k> run out of one nostril of the horse, and water 
3utof the other. 
Where this statue now stands, were formerly 



^ lib. iv. c. 7. § 41. * lib. xxxiii. c. 20. 

^ Lib. xxxiv. c. 9. * Diar. Ital. p. 169. 

" Written in Italian, by Fortifiocca, and in French, by 
Cerceau. 
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TARPEIAN ROCK. 



^* rocks, which either bruise the body to deaths o^ 
** hurry it down still more violently. The points 
'* projecting from the sides^ and the gloomy pro- 
^* spect of its vast height, are truly horrid. This 
** place is chosen in particular, that the criminsds 
'* may not require to be thrown down more than 
" once." In another place he says, ** It would fee 
** terrific even to those who look down it in isafety.** 
Walking under the Capitot, on this same side, 1 
observed another part of the bare rock, whi^h ig 
quite perpendicular, aiid ^Imo^t ^igh enough to 
kill a person who fell from it. TheVqtioiation 
given abov6 shows that the height was not so 
great, but that a person might possibly survive the 
first fall. The chapter, from which it is taken, 
mentions such a case. It also seems to be implied, 
that the bottom of the rock was not far frpm the 
Temple of Vesta. 

Between the Palazzo Senatorio and the Mu- 
seum, on its right, is the principal modern descen/; 
to the Forum, nearly in the direction of the an- 
cient Clivus Asyli, which was one of the three 
ascents to the Capitol from the Forum, and fey 
which the commanders passed in triumph. In 
1817 the original pavement of this road was dis- 
covered, when the Arch of Septimius Severus vas 
cleiared out, under which the road passed; and 
it would appear from the work of BartboL Mar* 
lianuSj (who Uved in the time of Sextus IV.) that 
the same pavement had been discerned shortly 
before his time. He says it was seven feet wide. 
The same is related by L. Fauno, who wrote in 
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the reign of Julius III. : and 
speak of the time when the ' 
was destroyed to make lime 
pav^ hy order of the censors 
three ascents were, 1. That of i 
which went by a flight of one I. 
thp. western extremity of the 
Cliyus Capitolinu^, which had 
passed under the Arch of Tib 
Hospital deQa Consolazione; t 
Arch of Sept. Seyerus, a^d bet 
of Fortune a^d Jupiter Ton. 
branches united behind the U 
and from thence the Cfivus Capi 
to the Inte^ontium. 3. The ( 
under the Arch of S. Severus, 
to the left of the present ascer 
to the Intermontium. These tl 
the Porum to .the Capitol, are j 

A'e opinion of Nardini. The si 

111 ( ) •* I 

discussed by Wilson, in his " J 
cessive Tours upon the Contu 
tn^ .existence of these three r 
topes that there was one obliqu 
Fo|iun, which, toward the lqw< 
upon arches^ to make it more gi 
The triumphal processions p^ 



« liv. lib. xli, c- 27. 
. ' DJTersQs Capitpiii aditus invadui 
et qua Tarpeia rupes* centum gradibus 
lib. iii. c. 71.) 
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a Asyli. 

, according t;^ ^VT *«ae of their 

*l»e victoriovi^ ***« side of the 

lE>««n fougKt o ^*^**y retamed. 

I^eneral ^va-it^^ * ^'^^ "' 

ai the senate h ^** *^ "^h' 

»xrate his triui^ ^T S'"^^*^ *™» 

►a»sed ov^^ «J? »»^ Wkathfe 

_ iig the. Ji^^ -^^^ **OB« Trium- 

s Maxinaxts^"'^~r*''*»> nowStrada 

a^sembtea. t>^ *^^»?e he feceiyed 

ount of \r^r^^Ple. It appears 

ts, that He ^*«»an»8 Triumph, 

— «s for tHe s„^***«*»»»8 pMsei 

*he I^aU^i^^^ purpose. He 

^e ArcH Of T^ ^^' P^^ by 

^*»«d tHe :fc,^^*»«taBtfae now 

*ider tK^ A!!*^«**ded the Cap}. 

dwg* he„;^*» of S. Severus. 

P'^ce.s^i^^^^^ntSoned were of 

=^^ !.**»^^^' ^ *« Porta 
**»**^^^ Ki«^t^*« had granted 
^^Ijserve,! ^ •"lutttphal ptoees- 

^hea at ^Ph, -Vf «* >"«* with opposi- 
«»»». "^e obtaiwd permission 




MUSEUM cApitolinum. 1ST 

don. Jbtmng passed tlu-ough the Circus Flaist- 
nius, which before the time of Aiureliaii waa 
without the walls, and there received applause, 
he wnent under the Porta Trimnphalis^ which 
seeans to hafre been obHj open cm these solemni- 
tiesk He then went hy the Theatre of Marcellus^ 
thitfNigh the y dbbrnm^ and Forum Boariani» into 
the Circus Maadmus« From- thence his course 
wufi^ as in the preceding ease; 
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MUSEUM CAPITOLINUM. 

Seforcf we <]uit the Capitol^ some account will 

be expected of the antiqmties contained in the 

Mmseum.. It is not, horwever, the object of these 

pages to giTe a eatalogue of the works of art. 

Te mealieir them in detail would require a sep*- 

inta Tolume ear volilmes; and an mere cmun^ation 

of thoDi! wovld not satisfy,^ I shd Aerefore 

select a fisw of thef most striking objects^ and 

QCcassonaUy add any illustration! of th^n^ whiek 

I may ^ance to have found. 

The Museum is ccmtained in the tw^ buildings 
whkb stand on each side of the Palazzo Seattito- 
no. That which is oa the ri^bt hand ih ahiioe;t 
eadusiiiKiy filled ii«4th antiqpatiesk In .the court 
is the celebrated statue of Mar£>lio^: which' ia^ 
thought by some to have r^es^ted the OoeaQ> 
by others the Rhine* The left hand was restored 

* A work waspuUisbied in 1750, by Bottan, in two vohuaes 
fiolioy called MuMum Ck^itolimum, in whicb are engraviags oC 
most of the busts and statues* There is also the Museo Ctqn- 
toHno, by P. Giorgi. 



li^ . .fifichel • Angela^ Jt probably deidves. * its 
pveseatiname from the Forum of Mar^^ near 
which it was found. Marforio owes his celebritf 
to having been fixed upon^ts the answerer of aU 
those satirical sayings which were affixed upon. 
Pasquino, This hitter figure, stands at the xHmier 
ef die Via di S« PantalM, towmrds the Piaieza 
Navona.^ It was found in the sii^teenth centupy, 
and phiced over agakist the shop of one Pas^ 
(jpuno, a tailor j where all peocsons used to meet 
who wished to abuse their neighbour. It .faais 
bew dumght to lepnesent Menelaus^ 4»ipporti9g 
the body of Patrocfais; but it is ««dly .mvri£lafeed.f 
])Aaffei» in his Collection of Statues, No. 4&, caUs 
it A^sLx. supported by Ub brother It neajrly se^ 
SfEiiablfls^ that, which stood formerly by the Poate 
VisaeUQv at. Floreacef. . Bernini { soema to .haiiira 
^MstfkerodrthiB.nmtilaledi stotueastQae^ofitbci 
film»t iremains . of Antiqui^y,"^ t The $am^ p^^e 
who pht^ed JVIarforio in the, iCapitol» wished. t<> 
cenfine .Pa^qui4o there also : but the JVCanmis> ^^ 
^hcnn he.belongedf prevented it« His deacendr 
noii is still obliged to pay a fine, if any scandal . is 
found affixed to it. "" Pope Adrian YI. meditated 
a s^. more severe attack upon the sti^1aje« * H9 
was so offended at its libels, that he ordered it to 
be burnt, and the ashes to be thrown into the 

« BandiQucciy Vita di Bernini, p. 72. Bernini, V. di 
Caral. Bernini, p. 13. A Dissertation was written upon the 
t#o statues of Pasquino and Marforio, by Cancellieii, Roma^ 
1798. 

* Vide Spence's Anecdotes, p. 113. 
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'Rber: but Ludovico Suessaiia, ^ ^^ ^^Paaion 
(rf Ae Pope, had the nierit of s^^^ ^^g y^r^ ^uul 
by telling his holiness that the ^^^^^ ^UIj ^um 
to frogs in the bottom of the ^ ' ^c? croak 
^dtse and louder Aan before.^ ^ ^tueseem* 
to haw been caBed Pasquillo as ^^" ^Pa^q^i^; 
The first room, which claims attention h6«, is 
appropriately caUed Caiiopas, being devoted to 
Egyp6«rfi sculpture. Many of the figures^ how- 
ever are riot the prodtbction of Egypt, having been 
purposely executed in imitation of the Egyptiarr 
style for Hadrian's ViHa, at Tivoli.* This may 
be iiionght bad taste in the Emperor; but modem 
tones afford many examples of similar partiality 
for: the gro(bsque: and if these specimiena wt^re 
correctly copied, t they furnished an interesting 
iDusfration of Egyptian manners and wordb^n 
HMmn had a temple built in his Villa at Trrofi, 
which he called Canopus, and ornamented witlit 
fi^ui'es carved in the Egyptian style. In scmie 
^Meient models were strictly coj^ed ; in others' 
an tttenipt was made to unite the Egyptian aifd 
Grecian styles together. The Antinousr presapved 
ih th^ Capitol is a specimen of the latter tasla, 
Wkkehnann also has a remark upon this statue,* 

y Jovhis in vita Adriani. 

* We may find some account of- the constraction of this 
Villa, in Spartian. It contained within its precincts several 
temples, two theatres, copies of the most magnificent. build- 
ings in Greece, &c. &c.. and the niins of it embrace a circuit 
of nearly ten Italian miles. 

* lib. ii. c. 2. § 2. 
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ISO SeVPTlAN BCVLFTVRB* 

which iUuBtvates a curioufi &ct in the faistQqr of 
Egyptian sculpture. DiodcHiiB Siralas tellfiiis^^ 
that after the stone was hewn into the 'proper 
proportions, it was ctit 4nti» two, and >ebi& part 
was given to a Afferent soulptot tx> finish^ Wiii-*- 
kefanann adds, that the 'AntiiuHis of 'the Capital^ 
thou|[fa only an iniitatkHi^ bbars maikaMQif faaving 
been thus divided aaod nEgoiaed. > 'i 

Sculpture never attained <«B]r exceUenoe m. 
Egypt. Flato remaxfcs,^ that Ithe atatues* extecuted 
tikere in his time did* net difiett bsu.&rm or in/ ad^ 
olher ilee^ieet fix>ni dsoseiwhiebihad bcenioMa 
10^00 tyears hefore. . This^'seenis Ib^ be ibe inse 
diavaoter of the Egyptian i&culptors. r They made 
noprotgresrive hnporovement from theiir first nsde 
attempts. The deficiency was in: design: qnd 
the liUBwn form in particular seems never ;toihaiie 
be^n suffieientiy studied, with a view toi repte-* 
aentingitin sccdpture."^ This .may perhaps! lead 
US t0 infer, that the great excellence efithe^aritiki 
Gxeeoe was partly owing to the deifiealimi'of tiiek 
hemes. If a gqd was to be executed on-nwdDlei 
h)a. was to bear the human form: he was in evinr^ 
respect to be a man. But in Egypt, wiiere beasts 
andooionsters w«ie selected as divinitiBs,ithem(iiras 

«» Lib. i. ad fci. « De Leg. ii. p.i^22. 

* It is rematked by Fktoroni, that the two best £gy^ian 
statues in Rome were the Hercules witli a lion's skin over his 
head, in the Gapitol; and the richer Zingara at the Villft 
Botghese {now in the Louvre]. He adds, that ^ey might faef 
known to be Egyptian by that fofaiess about their mouths. 
Vide Spence's Anecdptes, p. 85. 
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not tbe same diaace of the liiiman form Mng' well 
modelled: tbe imaghiatkm these was not elevated! 
and refined by conteinplajting the oneatioii' of m 
goii smi^erjea the '-sane i wish of i perpetuating tbe 
ykeii^ssof « nlortalvJifL Detiexkt;, when the bodies 
theiHpikesi wft^re^ipBeseE^ed.foc .ceplxirie in ihoi 
kmm^hKaxknka.c''iinj&i'gie^ <f£ the 

Italian painters at ^thei^tpiel^if ihd reniml of tbcl 
asts iiiaj!*in>the ^ame hurnxumr^ be afttribirte^ 'to die 
^eat^desiasidfcff'rdiigidni^.siklgfi^ The ¥ivgtfi 
Marymmy wtibUasi bsfbUIedithe Ipatom eiftpainlcvfl^: 
skiiRmmk Cathalkdiini^tssay, that aha iiad-rle^^ 
Denged^eaiietf upon4he <Ptoteatont8 >by notad^t- 
mf diem 'ifa this airlf. We siay add to tiiese oausds 
thej'faet^ which seeiilis undoubtedly true> that (tbe 
EgyptisBJiivierenotso findyibrmed ai the GrecJssi 
aadrthot axtista-wece heU in no estimation joaohgdt 
Aeqa^tasta^tJfte notibn^ that anatomy^ emkhwrltdigd 
tf -wfai<ih(ii>€|o essential to a scnlptor^ waa striotlf 
fvohSiited in Egypt^ it is perhaps lalniitained} on 
fakhet unc^rtafai grounds; since Pli|iy.«Kpn»s]^ 
rabbtions^ that <iie Kings of Egypt ordired-dieadl 
Imfesitb Ji&fdisseoted, Sekt the beibter uhdepstamd^ 
B)^ el diseases.® j - '• . i' • ^w/ ... i-.., .. », 
> One tff -^dieir deities i$^ howevier^ repnesonled 
imder the form of a man. This is Serapis^ of 
whom liieve is a statue in this Museikm.' iSDme 
obaenrity hangs over the history of 4hiff^ d^ity, 

* Iib« xix. c. 26. Maaetho, as quoted by Africanus^ mesH 
tbng some books upon Anatomy which were writteA 1^ Aiho^ 
this, one oC ibe early Kings oi EgypV who was sL physiotMbi 
Reliq. Sacr. vol. ii. p. 133. c' ^ - ': ^;" so 7 

k2 * 



@ . SERAPIS, SISTRUM. 

e is said to answer to the Jupiter. Dis/ and 
[uto^ of Greek and Roman worship ; hut . it 13 
»t certain at what, time he found a place in ttie 
gyptian Calendar. Augustin tjells us^^ th^t Apis^ 
ing of Argos, came to .Egypt^ and upon his 
5ath became Serapi^. Eu^ehii^sayS; that^pis 
sis th^ir thiird kinff; and the invenjtion of tne 
ough,//and of vineyards,, is attrijbuted ^ hiip^.? 
n orBamont will be observed on hi^ heaa; die 
caning of which is differendy interpreted. It 
as called in X^dXmyModius or Calathus, Iso- 
o^is^ describe it as a light utensil, made of 
3^ds or rushes^ in which the daily work was put, 
r flowers, were gadxered. It also denotes fertility 
nd abundance : and those who consider Serapi^ 
) hav^ b^^n ^ deification of Joseph, understand 
lis 9rn^ent to be emblematical of the corn 
^hfch h^ persiiaded Pharaoh to lay up agaii^t 
le seven years of famine.^ It may be'observed^ 
lat u^sculapius is also drawn with the Modius of 
jcundity on Iiis head; and by some he is'con- 
idered to be the same with Osiris. ' * y 
tps is represented with a plunie of featliei?s on 
er head;'' and another figure of the same dfeity 
as cavities for eyes of .some other materiair ' ' 
Some figures will be found in this rooriij Kol3- 
ig a sistrum in their hands. This, which Wais ah 
istrument of music, or rather of noise, deirived 



I'. 



^ Civ. Dei, lib. xviii. c. 5. 9 Vide Tibul. lib. i. c. 7. ' 

^ Orig. lib. xix. c. 29. * TertuUian. ad Nat. ii. 8. ' 

^ Vide Bottari, torn. iii. pi. 76. ' 
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its name from a Greet word signifying to shake. 
Apuleius^ describes it as a brazen rattle, which 
was carved ifeo as to resemble the form of a noose/ 
thf^ugh whicli a few. rods were passed, and when 
it was ^^aten iri'tliehand three times it gave k 
slitiB sound. ' T^is , description . will be found tp 
answer tojthe instrimiientVsciiiptured in this room". 
Tpe rods are j;hree or four in number. We must 
reme|n1)er, however/ a jfeniark made by Winkel- 
manh,'^'thkt tne Sistfum ;8 not foynd in the hand 
of any ancient' Egypnaii stattie m Home. ' Itf is in 
each case fi modern addition; and the same author 
oliservas.'that he knows \Jt no representation of ft 
on ^any ancient monument, except it be pn the 
l^ac Tabled at Turin. There i^ also 4 coin 6f 
Trajah . wtich ' represents it : " aiid Montfetucoii 

irj(.».T . i.iJ 1-^- I . .. *• • >!. ^'i' ''i'Wii-'f'* 'I'll 




f* 



fluently carved on sepulchral stonesl 

Of theanimals represented in this room, ther^i 
are Sphmxes, both paale and female. ; . j . , 
. In the n^3;:t apartment, which is caDed Stanza 
Lapidana, the exact measure of. a Koi;nan foot 
may be observed on three, of the tombs. It 1^ 
imrQ than eleyen inches English, but ijiot eaual 
tp tw^lvei.. , .. « 

. On the walls of the staircase leading to the 
upper rooms, some very curious fragments of the 



' * MeiaBi. lib. ii. » Lib. ii. c. 1. § 22^ , 

" A treatise has been written upon the Sistrum, by Bac- 
chini. 



Id4 ICHNOGRAPHT OF ROME. 

plan of ancient RoMe may be seen. They ar^ in 
twenty-sfet compaErtMents^ and ha:re been edited 
with engravings, and a CommentaFy, by BeHdvi^^ 
who supposes diem to harre been made in Aie 
mgn of Septimitts Sevenis, *anid to hate- seiirved 
as a floor to some temple. They i^ete famd foe* 
hind the Church of -SS« Cosme^' and Damiaiio^ 
aticiendy a Temple of Romuhi» and RemuB, and 
were firsfplaced iti tiie flinlese PahDcQ.P' U^nfar- 
innately, they hare been so %r9ken9 an& ih^ frag- 
ments lire i§o small, that fittle ' or no 'infimnatioii 
titt# beeh gained from them. Kibby has' mad^ an 
ihgenious use of some of them, in his late i^^ork 
«^n "the Roman Fonim. Many places had di^ 
names written over them, but these have like- 
"Mse been much defaced, and do not help ui». 
Pirt of the Theatre of Marcellus, and of the 
Portico of Octavia, may be identified, and ^wifl 
he mentioned hereafter. 

' Up stairs, the Stanea del Vaso contains many 
curioskies, paiiticularly a brazen vase^ given by 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, to the CoHege of 
(^ymnasiarchs. There is ail inscription on it to 

«» Twenty of them were illustrated by Bellori, the other six 
l>y Amaduzzi. This Commentary is also published in the 
Collection of Gh«vius. What would an antiquary give to 
recover one of those <^ feire silver taUes,'^ on which Charl- 
magne had engravings of Constantinople, JRome, and the 
World? The one which contained the plan of Rome was 
given by him to the Church of Ravenna. Flathia, Vita 
^«onis in. 

' Flam. Vacca, i. ' 
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Bide 'thie^C^wn oi Cyhe\^f'&he generally >m9»i:^ 
the vefl' of Ms ; a Grab' repveseiitB tbe Mdifcii' 
(which IB one af Diana's 'ohamcters);' tfae>'Vkto-^ 
ries and Br^astfr defM)4e the'Epb^^An IMbtiia', 
Stags and Bees^ the Sioilkii Dkna'^itfae LiorisoF 
Magna Mater i^^ B.Q(obihp«nyiuaei the Oi^ivtodi 
Dragons of^ BlcflaskMbn^!<{^resy'i>thei'>S{ditib-i^ 
Minf^n^i mi the AeorUs tanld>> fiiiiits lif >(tfe 

.> A'Basr^rielfef, iit ^idiilb-^j^aiiterjntig^edsatiil^ 
sdened Imt 'of the> 'niibl^iv>wil;hn6»^natia^^ 
(Sreek; <xiia]^ be^edns^ieied euHoAil^. '< 'F«btetti has 
^lili^hect sttiiififngx^a^iiig of ity tvi<^ a'iDids^M»fiot4 
tfttitheueild of his^wofk uj[)on Tr95«i's>(Ik)IiiEi£(Xi 
He thinks^ that it was tliaiie'8abselq[iieQ%tltd^<(jyi 
time dE ¥irgi}> and probably in /the rergn of Neto. 
}<• Therd id here an ancient Mosaiey in tbe'gr^atdst 
preservation, representing four dories Maitrng; 
ndthia bd^u^ul border round it. This^'Mo^c 
has«ieKfcitbd'C0n8iderable> controversy. /Rby^ iii 
lih^iKstfic^; c' @i^ where he is mentichmig AepB^^ 
.fection to Vhick' the art of Mosaic had been 
ctaiificf}^ . describes a specimen of it, as being (pebi^ 
liarly eqpceBconit, which bears s6i»e resemblaheetd 
dsifi.' > l^aiiy^' however^ do not <a]low<}t to- be'tte 
same ; and certainly the resemblance is not miffi^ 
duetU ito cimnncf^. His worcb are these: '^ Wka.- 
/f biUs'ibi (Peigamis) eohimba^bibens^ et aqpain 
^^ umbra eapi^ infilscaAs. Aprieantur alisel ^m»^ 

•'A Dissertation was published upon the Ephesian Diana, 
byi&tdnetreiUSy Romte W57j in which, are several eiigltrvtttgs. 



MOSAIC. )87l 

Hjieiitesrlliese in oiKAthaiAtlabrou'' •<^{'Tbere!ti»,^t 
^US^gs^a^s a,w(Hid^of theart, a dove diioking;* 
^^1^ heuA qfwbbhi casts atdadc shade u(Hm the 
'SipiM^t. (lO^h^diaFetsunAingand |duitiiii^.thei»r 
?< selves I (m i the riia lof tAte ; veaoed. * • If this were 
lieaflyi ito one m^tiionqd r b jr> Piuly , i we : tni^t^ M 
hBsi/lQitp^omi[{a,(xihr-<ii^t .the 

attbietits iniithi ai:ibief Mosaic. > {« sUaJL hare ecca^ 
sion to recur to this subject, when treating ai^tidA 
i/bMm}jiifs^Te»m^^ ,TMahw»iifoj(tod, 

in 17ia75[mJtbe>rdik9 of Hadrian's YSI9M TirnB^ 
andlii^i]da0lvn.%rdiie Innaie: of I^ QotovfiSmiSi 
Fuiricsttiy' firolot: tl^ posaes»»f >, iwba> f^bliilbe^ 
uponi the flRftligedt. i Jtr was ^pirchasedt fc^lttbi^ 
<^itolbf^,Gkinenit' XIII. '...•■- .1 .•-: . yi..'Hi -41 
t : Solnd .anient stone weigb^ 1 aiDe' pxt&iger^d lifire^ 
which, detail their appearance, .caimbtiha^dlbst 
mueko£the!»DocgiiiaI:wei^. i .'.a^jmi 

: (At: the eiid of the long gallery lis^tibcl Statoisa 
degU ]Wperadori> so ealjbd fsom aocbUfiOtioncfof 
bests df the Roman Emperors Audvtheir /EuniU^i 
tO'-AelAiimbec of seventy-sis^ &om J. Caraai! >t0 
JEidian^ In the middle of the rooni' is AgAp^^am^ 
Nero's mother^ seated; a most excettcaott^pieceiieif 
setalptwre; but &e head does not: beloi^ to4ibi3 

Oifttside of the. window k^an aaocieiit^fSim-diab 
phioed in its pnopea*: position. Th^ sutfacHscbti 
wMch the lines are drawn to msdk the hotircM rs 
concave. Previous to the year of Rome 460, or 
thereabouts, there was no such thing as a sun- 
dial in Rome, or any definite maimer of marking 
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die*houn« PUay Umself telk us^^'fliat na &r* 
dier obflemttion of tine was noticed in. llie 
twehe tables^ than the rising and setting of tiie 
sun. A eontrivasce was ^subsequently aidopted 
for one of the consul's officers to maike procla*^ 
nation when the middle of the day wa^ arrfied^ 
which he ascertained by watching, when he could 
see die sun from the setiate^house between the 
Rostra and the Gracast43uiBi*' IBiy a ^shailai' :ob<> 
sereadon he proclaimed the ead of die clay« - L. 
Pa]Mrius Cursor erected the first dial in Rome, 
U. G. 460, on die Temple* of Quirinus. Plmy 
velates this on the audioority of Fsbius Vestalis; 
bdt he telk us at the same time, that, according 
to Varro, M. Valerius Messala was die first in« 
tvoduoer of sun-dials ; he having brought one to 
Rome ' firom ' Catania, and placed it on a ccdumn 
in the Forum near die Rostra, U. C» 49h The 
Romaiis wero not sufficient astronomers at that 
day to be aware, that a dial set for the meridian 
of Catank w^uld not mark the hours aoeuratdijr 
kt Rome.^ For ninetynoine years no correction 
or 'alteration wai» made; but in 590, Q^ Marciiis 
Philippus, who was then censor, had a proper 

' ^ Lib. vii. c. 60. 

; * TJtas waf. a bviidiDg near the Curto, where foreign anobas- 
sadors were lodged. 

y We cannot accuse Lord Elgin of similar ignorance in 
moving the sun-dial from Athens, which is now to be seen in 
the British Museum. But surely great part of the interest and 
all the value of this pieee of antiquity is lost, by its beii^ 
taken from its proper situation. 
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€nd oonstmcted^ aod pkeed mas the' other« The 

aiieient simifdial may be seen very perfectly on the 

teHFerof Cynrhestea ftt Athens^ and in the engraT- 

ingq ^ it by Steitort.'' Watet'^locks Were not 

isiatoAjiceA tffl 595, by Scipb Nasioib. 

: • .lite Stanzft de'* Fflosofi^ contains eeventy-nme 

bhfits ofianoiantjifailosophefs^ beside a great tnany 

wbiok>»e unlmavm* - One of the fauarts ia said to 

bbithaii of-Gic^id^ imdb4b.8Ke is another very like k 

id the^iffisdkry at Florencei There, are hower^ 

giea^/ldisptitds b» Od the torue leatuiies of the gtedt 

WtAr: and it id ttttedy i]iq)08sible» that all- iht 

bwte'wHidi go by his nam^^ can represent hia true 

poiteait. < Cicero hiaiaelf mentions aomewhere hii 

long and blender neciy an expression which cer* 

taioljr dofes not confirm the authenticity of theaie 

tiro bnsfcs. There is another in the Florentizie 

OaDery/nrhich might seem to have better* pretem 

fiohs i- and Ibis is generally considered to be the true 

lik^esa.' The only ancient bust widi the orator\i 

Bame inscribed^ was in the Mattel Collection at 

Rome^ and is now, I believe, in the possession of 

the Duke of Wellington. A Magnesian medal, 

which, was once preserved in a monastery at Rdr 

venna, exhibits his profile and name in Greek* 

Mr. Kelsall, to whom I am indebted for these de- 

tfflls, has engraved*^ the profile of a statue found 

at Tusculum, which he is inclined to think was 

* An engraviflg of an ancient sun-dial may be seen in Dod» 
well's Tour through Greece, vol. i. p. 231. 

* Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino. 
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intepded for Cicero. A fine statue of him niky be 
seen in the'Pomfret Collection at Oxford. 

In the next room is a coDection of statiies,' 
many of which have great merit. Amoiig tnem 
will be observed a figui;e o5f' Harpocrat^,''tbe 
god of silence, with Kls finger on his niouthl-|^^ 
was found iii fitadriari's viila, ^ri'lTi^^,' Tl^eSe sta- 
tues were very commpn an tlij^ ancient temples, 
m Jrom Augustm, whej;e fte seffs, 
** Since in ahno^ evefy temple where' Isis anil 
^ berapis were worsr(ipped, t^iere waa alsQ an 
■*^ image wTugn s^em^d to co^imana silence by 



* having beeii n^en should be kept sfleAt.'' 
earii ironi' other' writers the connection he 



learn 

Sarpocrates and the Egyptian rites. Plutarch 
m his treatise rfeJs^flfe et OsiriHe, expres^^f says^ 
flfea't hp' was son of Isis and Osiris. OVid iafludes 

to flieattitiide in which Harpocrates is dra^n/ , . 

. J.» •»■! M. '>.'•. . . • • i ^- ..', 'jr ' fit 

ui, RiMqjUQ pr^miit vaeem digitoque sikntia siiaddQ m r 

Sometimes he was represented with a pea,r op his 
head, which was considered a type of silence and 
truth, from the resemblance which the core of it 
be^rs to a heart, and the leaf to the tongue. 

In the next room is the statue of a Faun in 
Rosso Antico. This is among the marbles, which 
are only known from the ancient specimens, and 

** De Civ. Dei, lib. xviii. c. 5. 
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The whole appeanmee of the statue J0 * eori^ 
trarj to Ae notioii of its being a gladiater! osr 
were iht Greeks mificiently addicted to «i]ktte 
tades of that kind, to suggest a dying gkdisttoi^ 
as a safaject for a seidptor. Thece fa a fxassiige 
in Pliny ^ where some sudiisibatiie as tils i^^ileH^ 
scribed. He teOs nsi, dii^t €tesilas <wto vnk 
cont emp orary wiA PhidkLs) aoasle tbeataidcixdf 
a person who was wodiided and' is jiist sinlta^,' 
in which you cocdd see^ e^SDlfy hew iuuch ) fMe 
was remaining in hint. i>Sohie^peRlaiiS'hirfe>beed 
canght by these - words, andtcbneiiided'rlbati^ivie 
hate in lihe Capitol arwoik lofi' Ctesilasi' ^>Birt 
Pliny is spealuAg of a bronze statue^ so^AiU' thia 
cannot be the work described by Um^'or'at'leaiM 
it eouM be only a copy. The quasdoH tUeii re^' 
mains, what did the soilptor infcind tO'Pdpv^eQ^ 
The cord and the horn are t^ only p&evl&aaAMi 
to guide ns in our conjectures. . ' WiidccAmaniif* 
tfateks tliat it was intended for a heraldt a^dftie 
certaiidy brings a remi^kable testimony iri^faviMilt^ 
of his opinion, in the inscription over tine atsKH J 
of a man who had been victorious at the Olynxpiq 
games, and was bimself a herald. ' The^werdi^ 
are, . ■• ■ ^r:\ r.- 

ov^ viro ora\vlyy(t)y, ovt ava^eiy/JLar* evjiay,^ 

The meaaiag of which is^ that he ftdfillod hb qfr 
fice without either horn or cord. Hesychius gives 



' Lib. xxxiv. c. 19. ' Lib. vi. c. 2. § 24, &c. 

»» Vid. Poll. Onom. lib. iv. § 92. 
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IM y£Nus. 

The right hand is modem, and so is part of tlie 
base. Some say that they were added by Michel 
Angelo. 

Th^ Venus of the Capitol, as it is generally 
styled, is also in this room* She is supposed to 
be coming out of the bath, and bears some re- 
semblance to the Venus de' MedicL The attitude 
of this latter statue was a favourite one with the 
sculptors. Several like it are to be seen in the 
gallery at Florence, and Ovid menticms it in the 
following verse: 

Ipsa Venus pubem, quQties velamina .ponit, 
Protegitur laeva semiredueta manu. 

Art. Am. lib. ii. 613. 

» 

Much controversy has arisen, whether the Venus 
de' Medici is the famous Venus of Cnidos, the 
chef-d'oeuvre of Praxiteles. This was at Cnidos 
in the time of Arcadius and Honorius, and was 
exhibited in a small temple, open on all sides. 
Pliny says,^ that Cnidos owed to this statue its 
celebrity and concourse of strangers. From 
thence it was removed to Constantinople; and 
Cedrenus tells us, that it stood in the Palace of 
the Lausi. The same author describes the atti- 
tude-'of the statue, KviSia 'Af^oZlufi hx X/flou Xetix^^, 

Tou KviS/ow rigafiTeXovf. From these words, the 
Venus de' Medici might be the same with that at 
Cnidos: but we have no history of its removal 

' Lib. XXX vi. c. 5. 
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several statues as being near this 9pot^ mentions 
one of Venus washing herself.P q 

On the base of one of the statues iq thj^i^rppm 
is the following inscription, which may he. tbopght 
wprth cqppii^, from the beauty of some pf the 
sentiments, though it hasx^teabeen printed btfore. 
On one side we read, 

ATIMETUS, .,„_.;,,. ,, 

Si pensare animaa sin^rent ccud^Ua fiMi^r ».•...• u 

Et posset redimi morte aliena salus, 
Quantulacunque mese debentur tempora Yit;ae, ,j | 

Pensassem pro te, cara Homonoea, Ij^^f^^* 
At nunc, quod possum, fugiam lucemque Depsque, 

Ut te matura per Styga morte sequarl , 

HOMONOEA. , : , i fi .^ 

t Farce tuam^ conjux, fletu quassare juveotiHlib* > ^ i < i ! ^ 

Fataque mcerendo soUicitare mea,, ; > . < / a;v>/ 
Nil prosunt lacrymse,. nee posisun^ fata mpyen,; > • , ( { i > 

Viximus — hie omnes exitus unus habet, . , . . > . , « 
Parce ita — non unquam similem experi^re doloreip^,, 

Et faveant votis nuraina cuncta tuis. . . 

Quodque mihi eripuit mors immatura juventse, | 

Id tibi victuro proroget utterius. 

QAl»he*Qther mdeiis^ • »'- i-*' 

•• ■ ■■ ■■ HOMONffiA.- ■'■'■"■' -"'/ 

Tii, qui secura procedis li^ente, paruippj^r ^^ ,^ 
Sisie gradutn, qiiaeso, verbaque pauca lege. 

Ilia ego, quae Claris fueram prselata puellis, 
Hoc Homonosa brevt condita sum tumald, ' 

' Lib. xxxvi. c. S. 



MUSEUM. 

Cui ibrmam Paphie, Charites tribuere decorem, 
Quam Pallas cunctis artibus erudiit. 

Kondimi tns denos aetas mea yiderat annos, 

' Ifijebere manus invida fata mihi. 

Nee' pro itte queror hoc, morte edt mifai trktior 
If cetor Alim^ti oonjugis ille meL 

VIATOR. 

Sit tibi terra levis, mulier dignissima vita, 
Quaeque tuis olSm perfruerere bonis.** 

The continuation of the Museum is 
building opposite, called Palazzo de' C( 
tori.' In ihe court are several fragu 
colossal statues; among them a Jiead of 
dus, in tronze, which is said to be the sa 
that emperor placed upon a colossal 
Nero.*" Winkehnann, however, seems 
it being the head of Commodus:* an 
had already observed' that the statue o' 
in inafrble. He thinks that it rather t 
the statue of Apollo, which stood in 1 
Library, and was sixty-two palms 1 
height of the head is scarcely eight ] 
would agree better with this statue tl 
of Nero, which was. 133 palms high 
to Vitnivius * the head should be tb 
of the whole height. There is a 

* The original iDacriptioQ does not afin 
mehis and Homonoea. 

' Vid. Dio Cass. Lampridius. 

* Lib. iii. c. 1. 
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Domitian in marble. A colossal foot belonged to 
a statue in the Temple of Peace. 

The Duilian Column is here^ at least that which 
is called so^ though there is little probabiUty that 
it is the same with that which was erected by C. 
Duilius after his first naval victory over the Car- 
thaginians, U.C. 493. It is a plain column of 
marble in bas-relief^ with three prows of ships on 
each side^ and part of an inscription. It was dug 
up several years ago in the Forum, not far from 
the Arch of S. Severus, and has been illustrated 
with a commentary by P. Ciacconius." Pliny 
mentions such a column ;"" " a more ancient memo- 
rial is by erecting pillars, as that to C. Maenius, 
who conquered the old Latins; also to C. Duilius, 
[some MSS. read Vilius,] who was the first that 
celebrated a naval triumph over the Carthagi- 
nians, which still stands in the Forum." Serviusi 
also, in his commentary upon, Virgil, Georg. iii. 29, 
et navaU surgentes aere columnse, says, *' Vilius. 
" [some MSS. falsely read Julius Caesar,] erected 
" naval columns for his victory over the Cartha- 
" ginians by sea; one of which we see at the 
" Rostra, another in front of the Circus." Quin- 
tilian also remarks,^ " that the early Latins added 
*^ the letter d to the ends of words, as we may 
** observe in the naval column erected to Duilius 

" Published in the Collection of Graevius, vol. iv. p. 1811. 
It has also been illustrated by De Gozze, Roma, 1635) who 
supplies the deficiencies of the inscription in a manner difier* 
ent from Ciacconius. 

* Lib. xxxiv. c. 11. y Lib. i. c. 7. 
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" in the Forum.** These passages certainly make 
the original pillar to have stood in the Formn ; 
and as much of the inscription as Remains agrees 
with Quintilian^s observation about the addition 
of the letter d« Ciacconius, however, in his dis- 
sertation^ thinks that it certainly is not that which 
was erected in the time of Duihus, as the carving 
of the letters is too good for those rude times^ 
and the orthography of some of the words is too 
modem. He has supplied what is wanting in the 
inscription,, which I shall copy, as a specimen of 
early Latin* That which is within the line is 
what leiSamsj the rest is supphed by conjecture. 
[See the Plaif.] 

The inscription, in more modem orthography, 
would-be thii: : 



C. DVILiVSr- II. P. COS. ADVERSVa. CARTHAGINIENSES. IV, BIGLl^lA 
REM. GBREKS.'EGESTANOS. COOVATOS. POPVU. &OHANI. ARCTI88IHA 
0B8IDI0NE. SXEMIT. • LEGIONES. CARTfiAGINIENSES. OMNS8 
MAXIMciQvi. MA6ISTRATVB. ELE^HANTIS. RELICTIS 
NOVEM.- CASTSIS.^ £FF¥GERVST. MACELLAM. MVNITAM . VRBEllf 
PVGNAM|>0. GSPIT. INitVfi. • EODEM. MAGISTRATV. PROSPERS 
REM. NAVIES. MARI., CONSVL. PRIMVS. GESSIT. REMIGESQVE 
CLAB8E8QVE. IfAVALIfl. PRIMVS: ORNAVIT. PARAVITQVE. DISBVS. LX 
CVMQVE.. IIS. :^AVIBVS. CLA8SE8/ PVNICAS. GMNE8. PARATASQVB 
SVMMASa C0PIA6. -CAftTAAOlNtENSES. PRAE8ENTE. MAXIMO 
DICrAT<MlE« ILLQftVM. - IN. AlTO^ MABI. PVGNANDO. VICIT 
XXXQVX. NAVES. CEPIJ. CVJ(. SOCIIS. 9EPTIREMEMQVB. DVCIS 
QVINQVERSMEBQ^. '. X>lIREBt£8QVBr ^AV£8. 'XX. DEPRE8SIT 
ATBVM. CAPtVM. NVMMi:_ltI. ST. I)CC_ 
AROEirrVM. fJAPTVM. prAeua. NVMMI, C*M. C 
GRAVE. QAPTVM. AES. XXI. CM. PONDO. 
TRIVMFBOQVE. NAVALZ. PRAEDA. POPVLVM. ROMANVM. DONAVIT 
CAPnvOS. CARTHAGINIENSES. INGBNV08. DVXIT. ANTE. CVRRVM 
PRIHVSQVE. C0N8VL. DE. 8ICVLIS. CLA88EQVE. CARTHAGINISN8IVM 
TRIVMFHAVIT. EARVM. RERVM. ERGO. 8. P.Q.R.EI. BANCS. COLVMN AM. P 

With respect to the numbers expressed iii this 
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mBenfAoUf it JDHay bo observed^ duit <^ #tood fi> 
ope diofiis£bid; mhich explain^ whj^iD, vhieh. 
half of that ifigore, abould stmid lor .five himdied.. 
And fine tnay observe, the repetidon of ;this figuar^ 
three times to express thcee thousand* Perhaps 
amne more figures are lost in tikds hne; but the 
numbers, as they. stand at present, amount to 
3700« In the next ^e^ also, some figures are 
evidently lost at the end^ . as we m ay pereeive 
frbm the c still remaimng. coclo^o Btood fdr aa 
hundred thousand, as we learn fromiPri^oian; 
and Fulvius Ursinus has engraved^' a .Roman 
abaetts, in which the numbers from one to a 
million are expressed thus: Ixl. ccclD0O.^€chK>. 
o. c. X. I. But when this pillar was ere^ted^ 
there was no notation for any number beyond.A|i 
hundred thousand. Pliny himself tells us this :^ 
*' The ancients had no number beyond an hundred 
^^ thousand; so that, even in the present day, we 
** merely multiply this, and ^ say, ten hundred 
*' thousand, (decies centena miUia,) and so. on/' 
Consequently, in this inscription we find cccIdd3 
repeated, twenty-one times, which was the. <mly 
method then known of expressing ^,100,000. 
Even in the writings of Cicero, we may find 
abundant instances of this awkward method of 
notation.^ 

With respect to the money mentioned in this 



» Lib. xxxii. c. 47. 

* Vide Or. pro Q. Rose. c. 8. in Ver. Act. ii. lib. iii. c. 33, 
34, 39. 
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tiaiiib;f<^«gMto(aoitmuedy bediuse^ithe^uiiiiid! 
weight of' hr«s» *vmis ^tb^ caHumin fltandardl;^ ' : .Btit 
in th& emsa&t of the ] fii^t Pumc 'wariti fgreirt akep- 
atidm^iraB' aakdei; the Asi wad'<dbiQiiLBheditfiir^ 
silidiB^ l)iei peimd. bekig. divided sxika.mxiiAssesi,^ 
eaob afi wfaiclir4>iily equalled • twoi* odntes^^ . Jfo^/kbe:^ 
see^ndPunie wkr,* the jltf ^as'&rtiiciir Bodoeed^te = 
oiie come; and afterwards^ l^rtike <Lex Eapitiaf 
to oidy hidf an ornicei Gdld coin: wa^ ^mt itnttk 
titt the year ;5475 which was' t}ie ^thirteciith of the « 
sedond Punie war. . ^ i . . . 

' On flie walls of the Btaivease is* iih-^iM hso^telief 
of CurtniB Reaping into the gmlf.^' An inacripiiioiiy 
in v^rsey also states^ that the Carcccio, *takeiii iby 
Fvederic II* f^m the Milanese, is preserved (here;* 
btttl could not hear any thing txf it* . .The Carocf. 
ciowas a kind of waggon, painted red, andcamed 
along, with the ajrmies in those times, ibe nat]k>n9.l> 
standard being d^played upon it. That of Milan 
r^uised four pairs of oxen to draw it/ . 

.The'PietaFe GaUeryiS' in Ihisi coUecticuQt^ aad 
almost^ -equajs .that: of > the. Yatioan in esceUenee.' 
Innumbei^it'greatfyexc^di^ it.; > ^ . \. . li . 

/Inran adjoiniiig room.ifirdie'CelebFaixfcd bionse 
iii^olf, with twfiicbildren^smikiiag. The children 
^/ialkxwed: ta be modeni, butrgrosJi <eQntt0TCir9 
sies ba¥e arisen as tothe identity^of due wolf with. 

• . • • • • ' 

« Vide Flam. Vacca, 2. 

' Vide Muratqri Antiq. Ital. Diss. xxvi. 
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preferred there so late as tlie sKKtetotU'Ci^tiiry. 
Winkefanann is inclined to support its idetitity 
with that mentioned by Cicero ; and us DioHylflkrs 
calls it an ancient ivork> he attributes it to the 
Tuscans."* Nardini* and Rcoironi** also lean to 
the same side. It should be remembered, how- 
a^t, that the paslsages quoted d<^ n^' eitactly 
agree. Dionysius sayB, that the figure stood in a 
Temple of Romulus, at the foo# rf» th© Pala?toe 
Hill. Cicero and Dio Cassius place it ^ the 
Capitol. To which may be added, that' Ocero 
c^ainly speaks of it as if it was no loiiger in 
existence; *^fuisse m^ninistis," and (de- Divin.) 
** Hie sylvestris erat Romani nominib altrix." 
Nor do the fractures in the hind legs wS&titinilj 
answer to Cicero's description. 

Quae turn cum puen's fiammato^ ftikiaii^ iofett < 
Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia, hquit. 

Which words seem to imply, that the feet were 
broken off. I conceive Winkehnann to bje c^r- 
taiidy wrong in one point; that he makes the, wolf 
mentioned by Dionysius and Livy to be the ^anje 
with that which was struck with lightning, ii^ 
Cicero's time. There seem to have , been ti*^^ 
such figures. , I • .<! 

Among the greatest curiosities preserved here 
are the Capitoline Marbles, or Fasti Consnlares, 
containing a list of the consuls and all pttbfo 
officers, from Romulus to tJ.C.724. After the 

« Lib. iii. c. 2. f 34. » Lib. t. c. 4* 

*» Lib. i. c. 10. 
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1S6 QVmiNAL<1in«I«j HOR8E9. 

Qdiitoal hill; ^ the ^Wo ^uiitiem^es <iati0 tot a' 
jundjbn in thiii place. In walking from the-TVi-^ 
nitd de' Monti tty &.'M«riA Msg^oreyaaicl th»tlee- 
to '&^ icHmtk Laiteritnj the ascent of laJl Oh^ : four 
hiBs, AeQiiirinaV the Vlminal/ the :B«qi:d]ii)ey 
and'theCaelian^ i« e^ent. • ; i > /• jil-. 

• • ■ • • ' ' ' ' 'I < J \ i/ All ' ^ r. 

, , ... .QUIRINAl, im,J.....;: ,;,-,,,, .,,, 

The Quirinal Il91 is now known by ^'^ki^n^ 
of Monte Cavallo^ from thcf tn'o hdraes iOn ilhe'^opi 
of it Thes^ were Ibtmd inthii Bdtb»>iof €i»k 
stantine^ and stand in the itnddle bi-mbitg^^^p^ 
space, on either side of an Egyptistiuobd&iri 
They were placed here by Setstus V., iwhb ^nd 
began the Palace on this hillv With eaehl ho»i^ 
is the colossal figure of a man in r&estJ^^ysikEL 
one group is said to be the work of Phiduksi'thd 
other of Praxiteles. But this is ve^y utttre^tblay 
as h the subject which they Were mtedded'»tb 
represent. Some call them Casftor aind iPc^Hisr^ 
others Alexander taming Bucephalus:' f hfe 4at- 
ter eonj'ecture carmot be true; at leagt^tf^t fe nb^ 
we must give iip th€ idea of theiy b^ing^e wcttk 
of Phidiai^ and Praxiteles:' fbr Phl*a»/iac€bitd«t 
ing t6 ^ Pliny/" flourished in Ihe (eight;^-thJrll 
Olympiad* bu< Alexa^di^r was born in thd i^ 
hujtds*ed and sixth, ifeiety^two yetfre'laftetlJ A^ 
cording to the same 'author, Pra2Ji«eIes 'flduj^died 
in the bhe hundred 'and 'foiit^th^ Olytajfrfad,' ^iight 



^ lib. xxxiv. d, 8". 
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the irtatue cif M. Aurelius on th« CdpftoY, &nd tbie 
four horses at Venice. The Abb^'Diibbs' and 
other writers have ventured to accuse the Gfre^ks 
of not beii^ suecessM in their representatibn df 
the horse. Wihkehnann on the other hand 
think^^ that they have showri themselves perfectly 
musters of -liieir subject, and that the sj>e6imens, 
wUch remain^ to" us, are the finest that botiHl)e 
desired. As far as the execution is coiiceriie^,'! 
shonld not prresutme to ques^tion such an authority 
as Winkebnann : but if the Veti6tiian' ho^&es ate to 
be the test, he must at least allow tis to coticWde, 
that the breed of horses in 'Greece was* far'ihferfor 
to what the modems admire; and that the^ddaki- 
ideal of the Greeks with respect to thaft aiiiflirf 
wiair any thing but elegant. Dodwell gays,^haf ' 
the Grecian horses, particularly those of The^silyi 
are remarkable for having thick necks^"*' arid this 
is recorded to have been the case with Alexander'is 
celebrated charger, Bucephahis.* 

Another difierence of opinion has existed, as 
to whether the ancients understood the mantiet 
inwhidi ahorse lifts his feet in walking. It is 
generally said, that Aey were ignorant of the 
true gait^ and always made the two tegs of the 
same side quit the* ground at once'. This ill riot a 
correct statement; The four hbrses at 'Venl(5fe, 
those of Catetor and Pollux on the Capitol, ^nd 
of Nonius Balbus at Naples, ceA&iiliy h^Ve' thci^ 
legs raised in that way. But the horse of M. 

• Vol. i. p. 339. X Strabo, lib. 15. p. 698. 
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Aureljus Mfts them diagcmally^ and so do four 
horses represented in a bas-reliefy as attached to 
a chariot of the saine Emperor^ ako in the Capi« 
tol. This seems to be the natural and real mo<* 
tion. But if the ancients were divided upon this 
poii^ity.the moderns are so likewise: at least we 
hav0 a treatise by Boal>^ where he asserts^ that 
hoi!ses lift up the two' feet of the same side at 
once ; ^d l^^ldinv^cci. in his Lives of the Painters/ 
sa^.thje.sazae tjbing. The other side of the ques- 
tion is maintaii;ied by Magalotti.'' 

Xhe m^n attached to these horses are 18| feet 
high, and considered fine specimens of sculpture. 
Upon.descending the hill towards Trajan's Fo- 
rum, "^^ sec a lofty square tower of brick, very 
perfect J which is sometimes said to have been built 
by Augustus or Trajan for the soldiers, and there- 
foret cfi-Ued Torre delle Milizie. But it is supposed 
not to be cider than the tune -of Innocent III. 
When Trajan's Column was erected, a great 
change was made in the appearance of the Quiri- 
nal Hill. The inscription on the pillar is muti- 
lated at the bottom, and it is difficult to make out 
exactly what is meant to be expressed: but we 
mus^ certai];ily understand from it, that the height 
. of the Colufqjn equsvls the height of the gvound, 
which was cut away to make the Forum level. 
Thia see^ns a^ost incredible, if we suppose it to 
mean^ that tlie Qu^rinal HiH extended thus ficr, 

If I *.<- M 'i ! 

y De Motu Animal, p. i. c. 20. 

* Tom. ii, p. 59. » Lettere Famil. p. 666. 
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and dMtf tftie wkoli^ side of it was cut away: nor 
osa we wtSk onppose a separate kill to have'existed 
hereywhidb was removed to make room ft»* the 

CiELIAN HILL. 

The CiBlian Hill contains little, except some 
fragments of Aquadncts, and vestiges of ancient 
btoUuig near the Church of St. John and St. 
Paid. These two saints were brothers, and 
eunuchs in the Court of Constantia, daughter of 
Comtantine. They were put to death by order 
of Julian the Apostate, and a Church was built 
upon the spot by Pammachus, a firiend of St. 
Jeromy who died A. D. 410. Venuti considers 
the ruins, which join on to this church, to have 
been Vivaria, or places for the wild beasts in- 
tended for the amphitheatres. But by many 
they are supposed to be remains of the Cutia 
HostUtia, which Livy places upon this faill.'^ It 
may be remarked, that there is a very &ie palm- 
tree in the garden of this Convent, the only one^ 
I believe, certainly the largest, in Rome. 

The Church of St. Stephen is also on this hill, 
which is carious for its round form, and for having 
been: built A. D, 483, or thereabouts, by Pope 
Simplicius,^ if it is not much older. Seme anti- 
quaries say, that -it was anciently a Temple of 
Bacchus: others, a Temple of Claudius. It was 
repaij;ed>and considerably altered by Nicholas V. 

•» Lib. i. c. 30. « Platina. 
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It is round, with two canemktric nmts of imc fik- 
bn. In the inner row these Bom tmea^, beride 
two Cormthian pilasters, and in Ae ai>ea, which 
they inclose, are two other Corinthian pillars, 
higher than the rest, and supporting arches. 
The exterior row consists of thirty-four pillars, 
be^e eight square piles, disposed at regular in- 
tervals, apparently £br greater strength; eight of 
these pillars are Corinthian, and higher than the 
rest. Most of the pillars are of granite: some 
are of marble, as sure the bases and capitals of aU. 
The walls «re of brick. L. Fauno is inclined to 
consider it the Temple of Vesta, which was built 
by Numa, or to stand upon the same site. It is 
engraved by Desgodetz, who calls it a Temple of 
Faunus, and adds, without expressing any doubt, 
that it was built by the Emperor Claudius. Ac- 
cording to him, Pope Simplicius only consecrated 
it to Christian purposes, and Nicholas V . repaired 
it* What is his evidence for making Claudius 
the builder of it, does not appear. There is more 
rei^on on the side of those persons, who say, that 
Claudius was the deity, to whom it was dedicated; 
for Suetonius tells us,"^ that a temple was erected 
to Claudius in the reign of Vespashm on the 
Caslian hill: and it is mentioned both by S. Rufos 
and P. Victor. I shall have Qccask)n to allude 
to this temple again; and if we could be certain 
that it was built in the reign of Claudius, it might 
afford some important evidence in the history of 

^ In Vespas. c. 9. 
VOL. I. M 
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architecture. It ia now diffieuk to ge4) aeoe$6< to 
this Church, as service is never performed ia it, 
except on the festival of the saint. The whole 
hill is indeed almotit deserted, and^ ex^eptii^ 
near the Church of St. John Lateran, there are 
very ffew houses upon it. The Caeliolus was pro- 
bably the kfvel ground between the Coloaseum, 
the church of St. Clement, and the Esquilitue bill* 



AVENTINE HILL. 

The Cd^Iian ^nd Aventine hills igecati aiore to 
belong to a country, which haB'beeh dede)rted'by 
its inhabitants, than to be inekised withfii die 
walls of a populous city. There is reason t© be- 
lieve, that Mount Aventine was never much built 
upon: it was given to the Latins U.C. 119; ind 
probably was always turned to use by cultivatioB. 
PMny. speaks of it in the plural,* Neouo sacros 
Aventinosque montes et iratse pkbis sec^sus cir- 
cumspexerit, &c. but this is probably owing to its 
being intersected by a road, which may be called 
a vaDey dividing it into two hills. It is now occu- 
pied by gardens, with here and there a solit^ 
church built out of the fragments of ancient edi- 
fices^ Qf these, S. ^abina and 8. Maria sxe 
wprfhy qf observation^ The baths of Caf «««&» 
whkh will be described hiereafter, can hni^dJy *f^ 
said to be. updn the Aventine hSii, Tbei^feoiBb of 
the Scipios. is also interesting; of which sotfje 

^ Lib. xix. c. !4. ■ ,i' •. ^ 
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iibtie^- ivitt be given under that ' divimoh' of the 
^^seht work. . 

IVom' this hasty sketch of the s^eh' bSk/it 
M^jbee/seen^ that iftodem Rome din otATcely be 
«aid toirestupoif that base, which the pdets of 
^di wfifreso fond of celebrating* By filr the 
greater pal-t of it is in the Campus Marthas; and 
it'^^vhap^wbtdd not be a rash assertion to say, 
that two-thirds of the space within the walls are 
not built upon. Beside this difference of posi- 
tion between the habitable part of ancient and 
m<$d6m 'Rome, another remarkable change has 
•takidiii plade'iii'lhe levei of the ground. FVom 
tb^ (frequent demolitions of build^gs, eitlier by 
-vibletioe or 'inr the. natural progress of time, the 
'Sttii has aocimmlated in some ^aces to m incre* 
idibte 'height* This, as might be expected, is 
ttuMa^pareht in the valleys between the hills. 
The pittar of Trajaii was buried even abore the 
pedestal, and this measures fifteen »feet. The 
$itcke»ofS. Severm and of Constantine had suf- 
fered in the same way; and in some parts of t^ 
Forum the fact is sdll more remarkable. There 
as reason tobeAieve, diat if at^rwnwere ^ be 
dverthvown and entirely dederted, the neetural 
'ptoeesa of vegetatbMi and decay would in the 
«i(mrseiof ages cover up many of the fraghients. 
In 1^ Oaiapagna oi' Rome, wbieh is so^ thickly 
coVered with Tmnsy this has undoubtedly been 
the cdsej 'afe by- eitcavatingi we arrive at the 
foundation of buildings, over which no later edi- 
fice has been raised, but which are merely covered 

m2 
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with a Vegetabfe'hidtiW. Ih''the-reiiitti»i»iD£iR<>^ 
man setdements and ^llftd- in 6ur cMmckuntrf^ 
the process has bee'nf Hhe " saine; But > Viaai^, 
'thoiigh MqneAtl^ iVelifthirawn; hte n^i^erilivm 
Deserted. ' It staridiS as aliiik in Iheobaki/^if^hiBh 
conn^ctk '^ndetit imd nidd^m ^hi8tbify.^)'aii4'>in 
this part the continuity had' rteter»beeik'bnjfc£iii. 

'Even if contemporary a6ebiirit9 '^^ire^Jsileaf^nHe 
might 'learn from recerit -^lifca^litbnB^^bowjrbvsr- 
whehriing were the calamified which ^'befisli-dkis 
unhappy city. Near the pBlar of Vrajdi^BRUifidd 
whole tows of columns i^till stajiidfeng^> '<mvj dtbir 
base^^ but broken off some fbeit from' f^ bbttdai. 
If the research were to be dontintNuLv it monldd 
probably be founds that all this ^ part >ofi>nKMiib*n 
Rome is raised a great height aborm'Jthe>ta9iriwit 
let^l; and that the buiMings which weceiiifUnNhi 
.dbwn, instead of being restored^ oi^emplbyedrdn 
the work^ which succeeded them/wevi^emntted 
to lie prostrate, and formed into on^ inabstoKse- 
ceive the new ' structures. As i^e citj^^smiflScbed 
so frequently from tnyaders, we n^ed Jiothetsur- 
prisi^d ^ at the gteatness of * this* iiccumuliitioiiJ . I 
36 not 'mean to deny, thiatt iii some^paris, )pbrtidu- 
krly in thfe Forum, itauteh haiS been dbtie .hyHhe 
iner6' {^gred^* of 'tittie ; -but that the raiMng jof die 
leVd hksjttodtlylieen cau^edbythe dem^ilitiatc of 

' htiildings, se^iifis evident' from a •eompiuri8dn-«f>the 

. piHat of Q^man' with %hat *of Mj AmeUttsu' ( < V-eokiti 

remarks the singular fact of so much of the former 

being buried, while the latter is uncovered to the 

very bottom of the pedestal. He does not, how- 
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eV^r^ ^(^ Qi iraason^fort thi^ 4^^rence, yfhich skeins 

TciDjfrioibvioua. . The pijlix of. M. Aureliua stood in 

.ttbeOamptis Mairtuis^.^here.th^r^ were scarcely 

fa»jihfn]fi«9; ,wheri^«s.thM:.of Trajw.w^s erect^4 

'indYartjiwhiohib^ cflways been built jupoa. , . Cpp- 

8e(j[U0ntly/wfaemtb^/i0Qrl(; of .pillage w^ cqmj^lpted, 

ilbiAwAioli^arefk, round tlvQ piUar of Trqjiaix wfis a 

iBta^ieKfrrumi^ywliilf^ithsit of JM^ A^r^liif^ i^ s,tp(^ 

iBL/ihefJOpejinfifm,. f^d having itsdf £scap^d the 

dbstto}iic**sy{ iTt^ ncjft buried in any sueceedipg 

i)biiiUiqgSw;i i]^ ia ^a^ tp understand^ why».jiter 

'itlifa iiMvefMlid^^trucdon of a city, the inhabitants 

fahiMiUl jrliitbgr build upon the ruin» aajthey l^y, 

i'Urn obnlnien&e* the laborious process of cl^aripg 

Mittairiaway* . BuA in the Campus INdartiii^ itj^f^e 

^tfifieire.feiif ;h<His6s to throw down;, and. the ,pu|]^ic 

iibmlAiBgs which remain are jnot nearly so. much 

iibimdv as those in the neighbourhood of the Fo- 

1)91111147 iThe- Po]?ticp of the Pantheon wa^ formerly 

jasoended by seven steps; two only now remain 

') id96nre the surlace ; but the difference of five steps 

liB^Bothingvwhen eompared with the accumulation 

i of'«oil at the Temple of ^toninus^^d Fauist^ia^ 

1 in ,Ae FoiuiOn At iim Xeiixple of Ap^<>^us 

iPwMy {the moderut cu^tiom-hoiisf^,) lye h^ve the 

bases of the. pillars , still above the. grpufid; . a,nd 

tihoiagh in the Mausoleum q( Aug^istu^ ,the pxe^ is 

ectnsidisrtibly raised> this i^ .exi^^ntly eflfeptfi^* ^y 

•iriieAippeir.part/of ithe Iwulding h^yipg,faUeu,i;m 

• •>••" . .r i 5 1 ; ., . - . • ' • ^ ■ :; •- - ? ^ ;. c 
'*' ''^ '■ •■ * "• • ' i • I'-.l H^ ,■(•'./,}>'.■.,,'•' . •! K 

'/ ' .' J f. • ■ ' ' * • ' ' i ■ 
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'/In it hm. »f« ' ' t« . .' . . »,'... -Ill ! 
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We ape Aovt led to considef 'the bifikliii;^!^ 
in ' ifche Cfun^tts M^rtiuts/ and ^e caimoi dd het^ 
terthah' begin Witt tfcat ^hicli te the mttst per- 
fect of 411 *&^ remains of ai^leilt Roifte/ the 
Panth^n of AgHppa. iti is 4ndeed the< onl^r 
oh^ of 1t2ie F^gan iempl^^ #h]di'piri^fiei^elr<atiy 
tliihg of its original npjiearaiice; aiid vi^ JtiMy 
ratlier be surprised liiat this has escaped 'so naeii^ 
tban that more have not comedown Do.ii»; for 
after Chrisdanity was estabEi^edUn ik^Htmnst 
empire by Constantine^ the eeal of th(d dttislitttis 
was so excessive, that they commonoed ia ^g^fomal 
destruction of all buildings which- hetd beenf con- 
secrated to heathen rites.^ According w9:3et4Anf 
there were in his time two hundred ' and- ei^t 
temples in Rome, all of which seem' to hai^e iuF- 
fered spoliation; and in 399, Honoriiis isfltled « 
special decree to protect the ancient edifices from 
the furious zeal of the new refigion. 

The Pantheon is now known by the name of 
S. Maria ad Martyres, and more commonly La 
Rotonda, having been dedicated to the Virgin 
by Pope Boniface IV., who received it from the 
Epiperpr Phocas^ A. D. 607 : and as he removed 

I 

' This naipe is still preserved in the fcazza di Campo Mano, 
an4 in one of the fourteen HionL into which modern Rome is 
divided. 

ff Vide Euseb. Vita Const, lib. iii. c. 56, &c. : lib. iv. c! 3"9. 
Sozomen. lib. ii. c. 5. 
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to this place the remains of saints and martyrs 
from the different^ c^^eteries> enough to fill 
twenty-eight waggons, it received the additional 
tide of ad. Ma/rtyres^ Gregpry IV., in . 830, 
dedicated it to all the saints, axuLit wa^ upoi^ this 
o€ai|sioa ihs^ the Festival o£ All Saints was insti7 
tilted lA.ljle Catholic Church. The Pai^th^p^ 
wUft erei^ted \)y Agifippa, twenty*9ix years before 
Christy inmeviory of Augustus's victory over An- 
tofxfy wd fd^c^ted tQ Jupiter Ultor, and all the 
gl^da. It. would seem however from Dip/ that 
tbi$ origia o£ the term Pantheon was not. quite 
aficeartained» He sajrs, ^^ It is perhaps called so, 
"■because ia the statue$ of Mars and Venus, it 
^ jTQoeived the images of several deities. But a$ 
" it ajqpeatrsi to me, it has its naine from tl^e oq]> 
'Vvea^fonu of its roof, giving a representation of 
" the hea^vens." It suffered from fire in the time 
of Titus,, and was repaired by Domi^n. H was 
alsD injured by lightoing in the twelfth year of 
Trajan, and was repaired by Hadrian;* and again 
by S. Severus and M. Aur. Antqninus, abqut the 
year 20?, as the inscriptioi^ on the .arctifravie, in- 
fotmj? us.'^ . / 

The fiugt view of thisv building, will di^^pppinf; 



< ( 



• 



••Lib. Uii. * Spjirtian. Hadrian. 19. 

^ Spartian says, that though Severus repaired many build- 
ings, Jxe scarcely ever put his name upon them. It is singu- 
lar that. we have two instances atill remaining of his laying 
aside this modesty, at the Pantheon and the Portico of Oc- 
twria. 



mpstr<I?^A^s»<f* Th^i rounds ^tertTjaayri feei ftbi 
nounced decidedj^jliigljf; .iind>irCb]Wilfai8i)qpfso^ 
tico is certstinly not so striking, when centuries 
have passed over it and disngured it, as one oi 
tbfi t'Dprkir [ toodctat. o - <T^ twor I tarretBoov 'belfiRe^ 
ir}uQ}t4 1 ao^/ 9d tiqdexn^ - additixnn! ihjr BeortiiiUy dntst; 
Qffi^d(evM)nayjQ4i> Tli^skuaiaenifointUe bdildin^'y 
al^a v^yyfbaidi it/beiiing infU^dirtyrfsHFt btbVb^ di^^ 
aiid ploaely- iurorotuided iti&'liausefB^ i^VUe fcdyt 
of th^it^urth, «r rotmd pairt^ i& of brixdc^ubatidiiBi 
w«a not ItsKMriginaJl appearance )aa>i6%as.ra^Tfii$i 
Qoy^t*e(l/ enl^ly with mdrble. : AH: Ihi^ Uks ^metv 
o^ri^ always and the €3Qleri^ iuriaoe^^A^ it)isd4r{ 
sUlMJlfiii is» M was observed,' exlreBlely4gIy>'^^<l%'& 
arfc^hea which appear in the ^eoondf aiul')Aicrd> 
stories, are the continuation of the vaidtingtof^finsf 
roofs, which cover the chapels and the cavities, 
which, as will be mentioned shortly, afe cttf '6l9; of 
the thickness of the wall. • .' - 

The Portico however is a majestic structure. 
The most inexperienced eye would observe a. 
want of agreement between this and the body of 
the building. The 6omi(» of the one doe^ hot' 
accord with that of -the other: and a singular 
efltect^is produced by there being a pedimient on 
the temple, which rises above that of theporti^i, 
so that in fact tliere are two pediments. Thia has 
caused «onie controversy amcmg the aatiquAri^/ 
But it is now generally srupposed thdt Agri^ppa* 
built the whole, though perhaps at different times, 
and the portico may have been an afterthou^t 



igripiiajifyi«ids)o«r0pft*iep{xrtiw^ J»'.r.ni'ori 

ABd'l^doretx^atiJ'neithfeir 'siqiipibse Ibteotbi^tj^bkkA^ 
t;asrdi>iniii{fiEEfif, qri tfaaMt i ithbi iio^iptibti^' \«m> piy did' 
be%re)othd d^oaAioiiy 01^ tibki^ any{.dtl¥6r jjpbusdh' 
vb^ adUdA ^mdi/ioii ornament <M^ukl(hi(t& ' &^ 
j^bedl J^l^ippfds'instm^Mto >6Upplairt'liis[l<m^; We 
iwittlMncHdbe,^ &at) tlie "v^hole was <the >iv)o9k'cif 
Agilptm^^ 'Wa iixniHt inliBar tBe aanfte Irom^tita^ 
W)«iB fif/JDb.CiB4ius,f whoit6lk.u6, litflU^ 
pteoedi «iia^)iiifi# ro£ Augustus and • himsetf hd'iiti^ 
jRii*aa*fc(Jbr' iiSLthe temple i&»cirfiUh^,<tiadhtei^ 
cM (ke linteided fay thfe term Proni^^^ 'bilt 'iit¥ 
pKtotot^oria/{»*ec6diDg.p0rtieo« To tbe^teu^^gti^ 






N.I ^fi^''^'* fr« tJ>»A CQXistilahip of Pcwopey awt tjbe HiiAt)l> 
Agrippa, the grammarians of Ropie ha4 p;[o})^l?ly, xw^^^ .\tf j 
their minds as to the propriety of writing tertium a«^ not ier- 
tid. fbi wlien I^ornpey was going to dedicate His theatre, amj, 
a teto^^^'taV^iis Victrit/ he asked thd leatneA of Ro'me^ 
Tthethbr lie sliduld««tpi«W tiiir.thltd'C6«suIfeIilp ^ chi.H^^' 

*P'^i9W^ Vs:,^pplie4..t<>f,,wij^jth^f,c^})p j|94^iat,<«)ii»5 

other opmion, iand "advised the first paJrt.TERT ^peing only. 
wf«t^Hi'#if6li 'vii^ Ml • Whfen' tif^ ^iSMlng ^a^^ re^ir^ea^ 
wmi tittb iaftcr,- tiw ^llB^lty -was' aVoid^ ty'^ri\it^ MAi^f' 
Avl^Q^r9»^whQi gh!e»»aa{ihis ^aneodtAe^ (x;it^Vttdlte^caiitr» 
y^.majie ^^ 4i$tipiQ^9j^ .l?^tw4to.tj^ two j^qtips;^ i '^jA-ttufl 

"adsigniftcat ac tres'ante factos i^uartum i^m^^ix^ acJfjf^Efi^fi- 
" csWi (ct ante factum'.*'' Varro would 'iave written tertium, 
» Lib. 1. iii. 
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mentft nugr bcT added & paasa^ fydmrSjJ^iAiAisii^ 
whidh seeiasto demoimtrateythat S3ae Vovdco^ni^ 
it now stands^ witb its inscription, was <ep^ted k 
the re^n of Augustus. This writer telk ub> that 
*^ aa^the.Bmperor was holding .the huirum in>ti]e 
'' Campus iMaitinsy an ea^e flew to sdi£L> nei^^ 
^•iMmiing ttoi(»lei and settled upcno; 4be^ first Iblrter 
" of A^ppa's namei" We can ihac^ l8n|)pK)se 
this to be any other temple than Ihec iWtheoflp; 
The eyidenoe of coins is aonletijneboiEdBipbiJteabe^ 
when affiled to Rooian buiUi^d^j-'butjNy)!^ 
present case little assistanise is^dfibrded^Mdjthftt 
li^e is not free from suapidon. / bii0 fWi^rkipUb- 
lished by Du Choul, ^^ I>iso0nra sw^ la ;Re%ictff 
^' des anciens Romains/'** an <engra4ying is^giv^i 
at p. 7, of a brass coin, haying oH' we>!fildai!tbe 
head of Agrippa, with M. agrirpa. l.. J'tCi^s.Uiw 
and (Hi the reverse a ronnd building, res^tobting 
the Pantheon, with a portico of sik cohntons. /^ ^^^ 
number of t^olumns certainly does not agree;. but 
if the Qoin were genuine, we mu^ attribute this to 
aeddenty because both the inscriiptiQiis agree ai 
to the date, ascribing it to the tbird ooteulskip <^ 
Agrippa. There wre aliio some windows* repi»* 
sented osx the coin as over: ^ p^ticoi, whiehiiio 
not exist at present* Theevid«nee,jijBiperfeet.fl8 
it is^ is also suspicious,.^^ thfi lea^lnfed. Isive dd^ 
cided that the coin is spurious. In nm^^x w<Ni) 

" Aug. c. 97. 

*» The work is aj^ in Latio*-" Veterui% Rom^prusa M^" 
" gio, &c.:" the coin is engraved at p. 3. 
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pi A i klEfa d»fey'Oifeeiias» (l^hesdEiiirtis Nunrifiniattim)) 

tlierer>is> 0A eoagiUTiiig, at'p, 158>-of EcoiDy which 

tbeleditor ecxundevs as repiescntiiig thePafnthecmu 

He aviy ^ives- one side of ity €fa i^hlchb lovi!*' 

Ymitawiu p, M^ TB. iiL and A povtico of six-columns^ 

with-tt gueat space between the middle enes/in 

wlnelk is 'a; figare of Jupiter. The whdie is baoked 

by* «)'l3]Hl<ttaig Kke' a pyi'amidy with steps laading 

u^ to^tbe*^poritico.<' Sc9.1iger oertaudy hints the 

fdrtfbaJbiiilrp of ^lere having been more than one 

bcfilding Cfiflled JPauiA^n, but he does not bring 

ftftt^ -eivMeiicci to ^that efifect.'i 

«'Q^}i^'p«rti0O'^ is 110 feet long by 44 deep, sup- 

p(9ti^fiy^«b:<ieen columns of the Corinthian order. 

Bd^ is-of <6ne piece of oriental granite, 4f2 feet 

U^, trkhtMit die bases and capitals, which are of 

wUteinarble^: they are about 15 Englii^h feet in 

di^eKiliiftawnee. The opening between the two 

mlcldlepiflam is larger than the openings between 

tW olliets; wbich ib the case, also, with those of 

^e' Tempos of Concord; and of Antoninus and 

Faustifota;; but the difference is scarcely to be per*- 

tei^ed wkhout measuring them. YitruTius leads 

us- to expect this in the best built temples ; for be 

tdlls'ifls,'^ that the ii^rcohimniations' in apertitco 

flhc^ld' equal two <iiamete9*s and one fomith; but 

&ht the' middle >intidrcolimmiation should equal 

tlft^e diameters. A temple so constructed he 

calls Eustfflos. He adds, that they had no 

^It'lsalse Engraved in ihe work 6f Dn Choul, p. 35. 
1 In Euseb. Chron. an. 2126. ' Lib.iii. c. 2. 
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'eiiiiipte 6^'tfiaie^kiii<i in Rdiner Wliiift,'Wa"ty 
l^anthebn was bttilt A:C. 26, anft ¥ftr\lVittS'^bi 
listed' his wbrk late ih fhfe rdgri* c# Aiigtlkil^, 
might" be lirought as a prbdf that' ih^ ' 'jfjofrtleO'^ats 
a subsequent' addition; *1 Have' Tt6t ifenNtliis 
passage' adduced ' in argutnent, ^ nbr^ jleWhiip^ 'is 
there much Veight in it ; fol' V^tttf^titf'fe ^feAiiife 
of ieniple? syirounded oridllfeidies'-byi'ddldiittade; 
in Wh fronts 'o^Vhich this'eibefefe'Af^th^' fhiddle 
intercoiumniation ought to preValf.^' Sbfliai^lt 
maybe said, that he took 'no ^no^itle of ttife^TKA- 
theon^' beCaus^ there was onlyk^feirlglfe ^rtSeo ^to 
it.' According to the plan'of Desgodetis;' nei&^r 
the ' diameters of the coltnnn^^ nbr <J(fe"Ut6tt*o- 
lumniations are uniform. L/Fauho/ wfcd'tirl^te 
in 1548, says, ** The roof was formeily' sujipbrted 
*' by sixteen immense pillars, but now by'liKlW^en, 
*" for one is wanting, and two have be^h flfefe^l^byed 
""by fire. The same portico is stippdrtfed by 
'^ brazen beams, gilt." There^eems sonie cibrifeslon 
as to the time when the three pillkrs V^fe l^estbred. 
'bes^odetz says, that Urban VHi. in 1627, had 
two of ihe pillars brought back, which' hsld' been 
' removed to anomer pla<Je, and restored the capitals 
which were wantpig. tJrbah rieigh^d from ' W23 
to 1644; and as' Evelyn, who *vigited''Roirie in 
,1645, "says, that there Were' thin' Bnly'tflirteen 
pillars in the .'portico, it wo^ld'seeihiliat Desgo- 
detz must be mistakenV I cohceiVei' hoxrefdt| ^at 
both of them are wrong^" 'Urban Vflfi. liridouk- 
edly replaced one of the pillars ; and Nibby as- 
serts it to be that on the right hand, towards the 
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,^fepg^ %.iutr9<^ce^ into the papij^lj ' Wlfich ip 

^r^9lWHWpg.!prqQf, ^hat it wa.^ ^epkoed, l^y^ this 

^pp^..i^JiOjJtwid tba vanity thus jto n^ark his , work. 

/W^jflfljiji^Jlj tji^efpre cpnclu^p, J tbati' JEvelyp^ by 

5ftigli^^ 4py^,^Q>^n/ thirteen in his Di^ry instead 

.c^^j^/ipfg^ij, ,,iNxJ?^7 tell^ us, that the t;^p o^l^er 

fip]^ Tfffre^ jqpl^^^ ,]t^y. AJex^ncler VIL ii^ 1^62; 

.vhq,\ip^d^ u^^.fiftwQ which were foun4 in the 

^P4flpza.|dii8. Xf^vigi*, .He also imitajted his prede** 

«eft&OF^ ip 4ntj;94^»ci|ig the Star, ^rhich is the bes^r- 

ri|jgji^^th€^.jCJ4gi,f^nw^, into the capitals, jThese 

-frf-P'.rPpl^ fi^j? inunediately behind the ope r^* 

^tf^X^^. fry IJrbaniVIjf I. Pesgpdetz remarks, th^t 

\fi;^. j^pjii^gular. pillai;^ were thicker than the pest, 

^^i^^^g ^to title rule given by Vijbruvius; and tl^^ 

(^iC>}^te()t y^ho restored them not being awar^ pf 

^^f .^flfcrjeftce in their diameters, .has placed ,tl^e 

fWc^^ behind the .oth^r. Eugeniu? JV . c^oj^-^ 

(triJ?]U|«d, very, much to, the improvement pf this 

j^pprtiGOi tby.^cleaipng away, some shops wl^ich wpre 

.,{4a<c^;FitJji\«Jit; anj^ early in th^ j sixteenth ce^^ 

iW?^S?^<i.l9;^^,I>¥es. of silvifr;^,^^^ 

,^e^Pl 9mA, .?^^y >y,; C9nstans,^[grandsow^f 

^Fa%s^ ^^ia^onu^!; pd Anastasius^ 

.,1 'mh,^P9fM\i'y.%n->.„ ,. • ;Y.^<P^;/?f?«r:,,v 
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same circumatBoice; 'but they itialce the tiles to 
have been of bronze, which seetus mcfte probable. 
They add, that he sent these and other treasures, 
which he bad caUc<!ted at Rome, to Syracuse, 
where he established his court ; and th^ sifter his 
death they came into the hands ef the Saracens. 
Wmkelmann tfiinka, that some of thegfi works of 
art may still be seen in Sicily.^ Pope Gregory III. 
covered the Kxrf a scxKmd time with plates of 
brass, which were taken away by UfbaftiVIII. to 
form the four poQars round the grand altar in St 
Peter's ; upon which occasion the satMa^^Piisquin 
was made to say, *' Quod nonf^eerun&'Barbari 
" Romse, fecit Barberini.'* This story is so <:u)n- 
fldently related, and the detail is so minute, tnat 
there seems no reason to doubt it ; yet Fea, m Ms 
description of the Vatican, denies it, arid says, 
that the brass employed by Urban YIIL came 
from Venice, and was regularly paid for. 1 am 
afraid that he exculpates the papal theft at the 
expense of truth. Indeed, if what Donatutf says 
be true, it is impossible to deny it. He says, that 
several cannons and military engines were also 
made out of the metal, and carried to the Castle 
of S. Angelo. One of the latftir, formedout of the 
nails which kept the plates together, bore, wefio^- 
ing to Donatus, this inscription : '* Ei claviS tf^ 
" balibus Porticus Agrfppae.** He says, dso, Aa* 
the following inscription was placed over the door 
of the temple: 



" Lib. vi. c. 8. § 23. 
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'VRBANVS. Vni. PONT, MAX 
.VETYflTA9» AHEHlBI. IiACYSAaiS 
RBLIQVIA» 
IN. VATICANAS. COLVMNAS. ET 
■ • BfiftLlOA; TORMENTA. OONFLAVIT" • 

VT. DECORA. INVTILIA 
ET. CPSl* PROPE. FAMAX. IGNOTA 
'.'^' FIERENT 

' IN. VATICANO. TEMPLO 
/ • • AVOWtVhlOi: 9EPVI.CHRI. ORN AMENTA 
"^ '' IN. HADRIANA. ARCE 

iHSTRVMENTA. PVBLICAE. SSCVRITATI3 
' • ;ANN04 DOMINI. MDC&XXII. PONTIF. IX 

\ did not see this inscription ; but it seems ridi- 
ci^ous to. question the account of Donatus^ who 
<iedicfited his work to this very Pope.* The 
whole Jn^s6 of metal weighed 450^250 pounds; 
the pails s^one weighed 9374 pounds. 

• * A water In the Foreign Quairterlj Reyiew, (No. IIL 
p. fl93,) observfs, that '' Mr. Burton says yery gravely, that 
'' it is asserted that an inscription, stating the fact, is erected 
'^ at tl^e Pantheon, but that he does not believe this. If, on 
** going under the portico, he had cast his eyes to the left, 
** about ^r^ or four feet frdto the great door, this very in- 
<^ scripdon would baVB stm^d him in tfaserface/' Hie Reviewer 
h^s nustafcea i^nd misrepresented my .meaning, ^ioh w«0 
|iQt, tl^t J had lookptf for thp ix^cciption. ap^ <)ould not find 
it, but {wished, to state, that I copied it from the work of 
Donatus, and not from personal inspection. Hie reader will 
perceive, that so far from professing to disbelieve Dbnatus, I 
expressly assert my belief in his story, and have assigned a 
reason why I believe it. 
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There is supposed to have been a bas-relief in 
the pediment^ and, from the appearance of naik 
to fasten it, it was probably of bronze. Some 
fragments of a horse and car, which have been 
discovered near the portico, confirm this ideft. 
The ascent to the portico was formerly by seven 
steps, but now only by two. These are of stone; 
but they are said formerly to have been of brass. 
L. Fauno, who wrote in 1548, says, that in his 
time the entrance was by a descent of many steps; 
which was owing to the accumulation of soil from 
the ruin of neighbouring buildings. It was 
Alexander VII. who cleared this away, and made 
the entrance as it is at present. 

The bronze doors, which lead into the church, 
are of considerable antiquity. It is asserted by 
Ficoroni,y that the original doors were among 
the spoil carried off by Genseric, and ship- 
wrecked in the Mediterranean. He is followed 
in this story by other writers; but no autho- 
rity has been produced, and Procopius, who 
mentions the pillage committed by Genseric, does 
not say a word about the doors of the Pantheon. 
At the upper part of the present doors we may 
observe a kind of grating, which was probably 
intended to let in light. L. Fauno partly con- 
firms the assertion of Ficoroni, by remarking, 
that the doors evidently did not belong originally 
to this temple, but came from some other building. 
He says, that they do not fit the aperture, and 

y Lib. i. c. 20. 
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fn^tt^if 9RgW^lf <lW^W*iws- of tlw i|>IW9if»iFP 

VfiPflifth^qQ 9f Agri|B)ia. The Caryatiii^s p^j» 
"^ $pme of^jt^ fifiest works kiwwQ^.as do t^fi 
"iliaJ^fSf^t^^ tc>K^ but these from their he^ 
" are less .celebrat«4." When &« huildhig,waj9 
^M^'^^-^W fire> great .changes toj(?k .place 
^^%ft'Mrt^ior. The br(Hi;ie capitals were peyr 
^i^i^e&ti^edt The Caryatides also seem ta 
fii|l^,b?.e^ repaoy^d, .which stood in the preset 
^^ , The cprniae over, the lower pillars i# 
^di^y wi^e icnoi^h to have supported them, 
^thi^;,iftaj have been anoth^? of the phiuiges 
«M^4Pr?^en-.the Caiyatides were remoyed. Pi- 
^*rt^,W«r© th^ pJ^dJn the .attic, apd the?^ 
H^ y<My -fitr^nj^ly.baen tak^ p,way not inanj 
S«ar# a;^., Ficsc^rpni s^i^tes, . bujfe. I dQ J?ot kn)>w 
«8W Ffert,^HthQr%>|that th^ Caryatides were 
%«i^,j^leinatici9Ji.()f the p^oyii^aes capiqu^ed 
^yAft,fi^^ftW?,r '^iiJj:elip?iW^4;hJnK,thatipne,pf 
*^iB4BWyr^l M >8^^ at, Jfaplef, Wing been 
^^«»^T*dntl»^er:(frpm..*^ .Palace at 

Rome, It is the upper half of the figure of a 

* lib. xxxiv. c. 3. • Lib. xxxvi. c. 5. 
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.mam» iq^parentl^ a Persian^ nakdd and.witbo^it 

furmsK upoQk whoae hesA is a kind of bask^iRhi^h 

.sc^oiA to be sHiirrouiukd with the leavei^- of-tiie 

Acaisthus* ( It w^ from accideotally. seeing. a 

•badf^eit eneiroled in this matmeri Ibat CaUkttaohus 

&rat took Im idea of the Corinthian dajdliai!' . Xhls 

?intiti3iited<figure with the basket i» ten .psdmai and 

^ihalf high, and the h^htof tbo attio h^fibmis^ea; 

ao that the proportions wiU :itg»ee,T0ii}r> w^» TtAs 

the figure at Naplea ia thi9i of;a]tii^i>w<e)l9hcn;^ 

properly call iH a Tekma or AHd^i jitH?iSiilcbiJilltru- 

vlfia informs ua/ were the terinaiii:sed>(lo \m^ 

male figure placed as columns,..: iFiem^e figMSds 

of the same kind were callied Cayyatidesc .^id^this 

aame writer gives us the fciUowlng/'jefyiBcAogjrilcrf 

the tentn.^ At the time of the Per^iai^iimiKil^JB^ 

Caryaj a city of Peloponneaia^i, todk 4he )p«rloQf 

Ihe enemy. When the Greeks were, victorbus, 

they turned their arms agabist the* traitor qua >Ca- 

tya# and levelled it with the ground> and p(»t>a|l 

tthe malea to the sw<Mrd. The womaa^ tbou^ 

^cqndeiTOedc to slavery, wereibroedto^retain.ihdr 

rr^il^ i^3dr<^;maitLent8, of rni^tr;on$, aa a perpc^lual 

.menaprial-pf, their Infaijijfr. ^\^. arehite!(?fca /fwrtn 

Jlihi^j<j|i«[^ fPQk.to be^^fg^ent fefliaJe iBgvresJn thte 
attitude of supporting a great.biArkhj^^iiiO;jlhat 
the name and the p((;^i^p{V snightchdnd down the 
story of Carya tftitb^ia|;eai;^ipQisteJ?ity/ i 

Atlas was the CJrreek. term 4or;{tbe/i|>^le figiu'es, 
taken, as Viitruvjius,?$«y?j.fjrom tb^ifebfe of Atlas 
supporting the > .i^Horld.. , He ccM^fesses himself 

"> Vitruv. lib. iv. c. 1. c Lib. ^i c. 10. ^ Lib. i. c. 1. 



igmmi of the «ty«*^^^£^^ j^*^^ Utm eem 
flFbfc»»o; But ifWmketofl^^ 'B i^^j^in caflfag 
Ais a Pewiati figure, we b**^^ *^ H a cbnflrmation 
of anodier remark of Vitru^^*> f^^ jj^ ptotet&a 
lotell uft, Aat after the defeat of the Per^am at 
PlataBSs, ihe^ Greeks began to support tbe roots 
of tkeii:t I^omses ^with figures of pri^OAeri^ dreMed 
ki thee Piereian costume^ and hence eauie the ouch 
-torn dF>itiafking 9tataed of Persians support the 
'epistryrles'^and their ornaments. 
I 1 9?Ke height of the whole huikling is one hun- 
dred and* forty^four feet^ and the diame^ier the 
^saiiei' 'Fromi th& floor to the base of the atdc is 
iMfkettmo inches (French)* Desgodetz says, 
^thi|t <ihe second story is not properly an attic. 
Sphere 'are 'fourteen windows in it; but they do 
•notepen to the outward air, and only give Ugfat 
from' the mterior of the building to the chapek 
bdow, over which they are placed. The pro- 
jeOkng part is broad enough for a person to walk 
Tound' the cupola, and an mscription may be seen 
ui it, 'Which seems to rekte to that L. Albinius, 
•who't^ok the Vestal Virgins in his carmge, when 
>die 'Golds' entered Rome^ ahd eotiveyed them to 
O^re.' k IS tbueh ttiutilliKied/ biitif aneienl is 
'c^ainlyicuti'oas.'i- -'^u' '• «if!r-<..|' .h i<' .>..■..' i. 

TAI,toS.'lJA»]^B;B:>l>±fir<^iM:» f- -'^' ^'' " 

- > I J _ '1 ilofTAu; Sri'tvs; -soi/EwmBfe.' P^^ - *' " * • '' 
i'' •' *»KTVtt. 'crvRAi; {9iBr. MAtfvi'/ ' '■ 

''' ''-Jf' -"BRAtiA: 'SAdHA. Eti VlUGt^fes-"- ' •".'■ 

XIT. 
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The church is lighted by a circular aperture in 
the roof, nor is there any other window. The 
opening is twenty*«ight feet wide. The rain 
of course comes into the interior; and when 
Urban VIII. was making a large drain into the 
Tiber, a circular reservoir was found, fifteen 
palms below the pavement of the church, to carry 
off the water. This was necessary not only for 
the rain, but on account of the floods, whidi not 
unfrequently rise so high as to come into the 
church. A beautiful effect is produced by visiting 
the building on these occasions at night, when 
the moon is reflected upon the water through the 
aperture of the dome. 

In the circuit of the wall there are seven cha- 
pels recessed back and cut out of the thickness 
of it. Six of them have two pillars in front of 
eaQh5 but the seventh, which is opposite to the 
entrance, is open. Some have thought, that this 
one is not so old as the rest, but has been formed 
since, the building was consecrated to Christian 
worship. The ornaments, however, are equally 
well executed, and agree with die rest, except 
that there is a difference in the fluting of the 
lateral pillars, and in the entablature over them. 
But this may have beep an intentional variety in 
the chapel, which faced the entrance. Between 
each of these chapels two pillars project from the 
wall, and behind them is a hollow space taken 
out of the thickness of it, to which there is no 
entrance but from without. There are three 
rows of these cavities, one above the other, eight 



t0 ^*^«» 

TEMPLl Of ^^'T OT^ ^^^ ^^ ^1 ^^^ 

in each row, and t)ie only ^^^t%g,' ^ ^eezns /« 

have T)een to lighten tUe ^^ e^ ^^ ^ 

The remains of several an^^^lJin^ ;^^^ 

been interred in the Pa^^ - ^ ,-^ ^^long the 
rest, those of Raffael. Hi^ j^^ J^J'eserved in 
the Academy of Painting atta to ^/,^ Church 

of S. Martino in the Forum. 



TEMPLE OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 

Next to the Pantheon, the most considerable 
rran in the Campus Martins is the Temple of 
Antoninus Pius, now the Custom-house. The 
name of the place where this stands is the Piazza 
di Pietra, which seems to indicate, that nume- 
rous fragments of marble have been found here.* 
The part which is now standing belonged to 
one of the sides of the portico which surrounded 
the temple, and consists of eleven columns. It 
would seem to have been more perfect in the 
time of L. Fauno, as he makes out that there 
were formerly forty-two pillars round the tem- 
ple, imd eighteen in the interior supporting the 
cella. Palladio also gives a plan of the whole, 
and conceives that there were originally fifteen 
pillars on the side: others say thirteen, . They 
have suffered very much from time, and fire 
is supposed to have contributed to their deface- 
ment. The bases and capitals ar^ almost en- 
tirely worn away. They are of Greek mi»,rble, 

• Vide Flam. Vacca, 21. 
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thfrty-hlri^ feet Wgh, nttd four in diameftek 'Hie 
'spaced bc^eto them are filled up witibi' bd<ik'- 
wotk/^o tllat'the wHoIe presents a fi«d lUiiotiof 
tnagniflcenc^ arid diecay. The briek^work is per- 
haps' neceissary to prop up the buildkig; Part of 
th6 vast- cornice, "which they snppoitted, is still 
tolerably pelrfect on the outside. When viewed 
from the court within, it looks xnore-Uke pattof 
a great stone quarry than a building, from the 
enormous masses of stone, which ar« no#' broken 
and mieten. A good ' deal of it wa«^ of ^brick. 
No part of the temple itself remaihs* ^ Some> ttlH 
it a Temple of Mars, buih by Amioni^UB PMd; 
while Others think it a Basilica; 'Spaifdan men- 
tions a Temple of Antoninus Pius;^ and P. Victor 
places a Basilica of Antoninus near to his column. 
Marlianus says, that part of an insmptiob foilds 
Emperor existed in his time. 



PORTICO OF OCTAVJA. 
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In our own language we have very umeh' ^ex- 
tracted the signification of the Latin term thrti- 
cuSy applying it to the part which projects fir^ta 
the front of a building, and is suppofrt^d by 
pillars* A Porch conveys a still meatier idea, 
and seems to imply a simple projection witJionat 
pillars, as the porch of a church. Yet both tbeiie 
terms are u^ed as equivalent to tie lA^Porticusy 
and necessarily mislead a reader who is not aware 

^ Caracalla, 4. ' ' 



^«(p«ici€(ufi colcHuiadeorcloiater^ whicl^ ivrpuld ][;iold 

a gri^ftt (KMOCouTfie.of people;^ ^d.iif^ Pon^^jf^ 

yf^\ are: acauMomed to call, il^^ f^t A(;he|i^4 yiH(^ 

gam»*name lo thQ school of tbe.Stoics^.iw^t hayje 

been rof the stime kind. Our lai^ag^ 3eeiias 

»iig9darly< unfortunate in its expressions for this 

sort pf >)Mi|ildtf^; for we have not onJy.whoHy 

cbai^ged the X^tifx.iexmPorticus^ but the.wo^d 

,vi^eh; in^Q^ii^p^o^^lise comes nearest to tbe idea of 

\X'i.i»^JPiassssiff,f ^d tfaU^ as any person acqpiainted 

Mnit;h..th^ It^Jwjt language, knowsi means some- 

. tiM^ qujilf^,d^renty--^an open epace or sqif are in 

.the. middle, 'Of a town. Yet Johnson^ without 

.noiakkig.' any remark^ defines Piazza to be a walk 

md<^ a foof supported by pillars; which is an 

-^C$0j^% deficriptiop of what Porticus was with the 

ancients. Perhaps Porch originally signified in 

our language the same as Porticus, since Shak- 

speare talks of " Pompey's Porch," ^ as a place of 

public report; and our translators of the Bible, as 

soajiliomd. above, have written Solomon's Porch. 

JFew rewws of ancient Rome can be , identi- 

fiefi- with xnore. certainty than the firagm^nts of 

thePoirticQof Octavia, ne^r S. Angelo in Pesche- 

riai. Another church near it is galled S. Maria 

in Piojrticu. U^rtunately it is a mere fragment, 

and that only of the. portico, without any portion 

of tl\e*^wo. temples^ which it inclosed. We know. 



i * 



' 1 Kings, vi. 3. Acts, iii. 11. 
^ J. Cssar, act 1. sc. 2. 
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that Augustus^ after he had erected the Theatre 
of Marcellua, uidosed the two temples of Jujater 
and JunO) which were very neaar, with a covered 
portico or colonnade^ dedicating it to his sister 
Octavia. This served at once as an ornament to 
the temples, and as a place for the people to walk 
under and find shelter in going to or retun^boig 
from the theatre.^ The porticos were ako used 
for more serious purposes in Rome. A library 
was attached to this of Octavia:^ and sometimes 
the senate was held in them, causes were tried, 
ambassadors received, marriage-contracts settled, 
&c. &c. Many articles also were exposed in 
them for sale. Accordingly we find notices of 
several porticos, such as that of Nasica, Pompey, 
Livia; the Portico of Concord, of Quirinus, of 
Hercules, &:c. &c. There is a passage in Ovid, 
where allusion is made to this portico, and to that 
near the Theatre of Pompey. 

Tu modo Pompeia tectus spatiare sub utribra, 
Cum Sol Herculei'terga Lebnis adit: 

Aut ubi muneribus nati sua muaera mater 
Addidit, externo marmore dives opus. 

Artis Amator. i. 67. 

The row of pillars was double all the way round, 
and consisted of two hundred and seventy in all. 
Of these nothing remains but two pillars and two 
pilasters in one row supporting a pediment; and 

* There is a portico of this kind, close to the two contigu- 
ous theatres at Pompeii. 

^ Dio, lib. Ixvi. Sueton. de Illust. Gramm. c. 21. 
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parallel to them two Other pillars and one pilas- 
ter, of which the ground-plan would be this: 

n o o 

n o o a 

More of them probably exist, but blocked up 
wkh biiildings, as is partly the case with these. 
They are Corinthiian, of white marble, fluted, and 
seem to have formed the principal entrance to the 
tetnples. On the capital of the pilaster is an 
eagle with thunder. Vitruvius recommends, that 
a |)ortico, such as this, with a double row of pil- 
lats, should have the outer ones Doric, and the 
inner lohic or Corinthian. In the present case 
both are Corinthian. 

From a passage in Velleius Paterculufe* it 
appej^s, that these temples were surrounded 
with a portico before the one which Augustus 
built. He is speaking of Metellus, said says, 
" This was Metellus Macedonicus, who erected 
" the jgorticos which surrounded the two temples 
" without an inscription, which are now encom- 
" passed by the Porticos of Octavia." Arrian 
also tells us,"' that Metellus brought from the 
town of Dius, and placed in his portico, the 
twenty-one equestrian statues, which Lysippuft 
had cast in bronze to commemorate those guards 
of Alexander, who had fallen at the battle 

' Lib. i. m Lib. i.e. 17. 
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of the Granicus. Hardiiin, in his notes upon 
PUny^" mentions a silver coin^ on which this por- 
tico is represented with the inscription q. metel- 

LVS PIVS. 

A curious illustration of this antiquity is found 
in those fragments of the ichnography of Rome, 
which are now in the Museum of the Capitol. 
The names are fortuina^ely preserved^ and the 
whole is sufficiently entire to give us the relative 
position' of the temples with respect to the por- 
tico, and the^ cbn^tfuttion of the temples them- 
selves. I made a rough copy of this fragment 
myself, and have since found it engraved in the 
work published by Bellori. It is from his book 
that the adjoined plate is copied, but with a few 
trifling alterations, which certainly make it more 
like the odginai* /Fhq pillars, ^hich still remain, 
are probably some of those twelve, which are 
made larger than the rest in the plan, and which 
formed the entrance to the temples. 

Pliny *^ alludes to the two temples within the 
portico. His words are these, " In the Temple 
" of Juno, within the Portico of Octavia, Poly- 
" cles and Dionysius made the statue of the god- 
" dess: that of Jupiter, which is in the adjoining 
" temple, was made by the sons of Timarchides." 
He also tells us, that the two temples were built 
by Saurus and Batrachus, architects of Sparta, 
who not being allowed to inscribe their names 

" Lib. xxxiv. c. 14. ® Lib. xxxvi. c. 5. 
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upon the building,^ handed them down to poste- 
^^Jy by pl^^cing a lizard and a frog (the significa- 
tion of their names) in the folds of the pillars, (in 
columnarum spiris.J Winkelmann interprets this 
to mean the volutes^; and thinks, that he has 
discovered one of the actual pillars in the Basi- 
lica of S. Lorenzo, from which he infers, that 
these temples were of the Ionic order/ Vitru- 
vius does not agree with Pliny in making Saurus 
and Batrachus the builders of both temples ; but 
makes that of Jupiter to have been built by Her- 
modorus, if his text is not corrupt. Perhaps the 
two Spartans mentioned by Pliny were employed 
upon the Temple of Juno. Vitruvius also tells 
us, that the Temple of Jupiter Stator (for he 
adds this epithet) was what is called Peripteros, 
that is, it had an open colonnade all round it, 
and the number of pillars on the two front's and 
on the sides were in the proportion of six to 
eleven. The plan of it preserved in the Capitol 
does not represent it as such. 

We learn from an inscription, which is still 
extant upon the frieze, that the building suffered 

P This is probably the meaning of Velleius in the passage 
quoted above, when he says, that the temples were without an 
inscription. 

•» Vol. ii. p. 590. 

' In a French work. Voyage cTun Francis en Ittdie (vol. 
iii. p. 330.) it is asserted, that there is a column with a frog 
and hzard upon it in the church of S. Eusebio, which stands 
between S. Maria Maggiore and the Porta S. Lorenzo. But 
I suspect a mistake. 
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by fire, and was. restored by S. Severus and his 
son Caracalla. This^ probably, was the second 
fire which had injured it, since Dio' mentions it 
among the buildings which suffered from a great 
fire in the reign of Titus ; and an ancient inscrip- 
tion was found not far off, importing that Hadrian 
had repaired the temples which had suffered by 
fire. 

PILLAR OF TRAJAN. 

This pillar was erected about the year of our 
Lord 115, in commemoration of Trajan's two 
Dacian campaigns. Dio Cassius says, that it 
was erected by Trajan himself before he went to 
the Parthian war ; but, according to the inscrip- 
tion, it was the work of the senate and people of 
Rome, and when Trajan had the Tribunitian 
power for the seventeenth time, which is equiva- 
lent to the seventeenth year of his reign ; and in 
this year Trajan was absent in the Parthian and 
Armenian wars. The words of Dio are, ^^ that 
** he buflt Kbraries, and placed a lofty column in 
" his Forum, partly as a burial-place for himself, 
" and partly to show to posterity the works which 
" he had constructed round the Forirni.'* We 
may perhaps reconcile the seeming contradiction, 
by supposing that Trajan had intended to erect 
such a column, and made a beginning, bat the 
senate finished it. There is a coin extant, on 
one side of which is a head of Trajan, with this 

' Lib. Ixvi. 
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inscription: imp. caes. nervas. traIano. avg. 
GERM. dac. p. m. tr. P. COS. VI, P.P. On the 
reverse is the pillar^ with a figure on the top of 
it, and s. p. q. r, optimo. principi. s. c. In the 
course of this expedition he died, at Seleucia, of 
a dysenteric fever, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign, so that he never saw the column which 
was erected in honour of him. His ashes were 
brought home, and placed in a golden ball at the 
top of the pillar, which was a singular honour, on 
accoimt of the custom which prohibited any 
burials within the walls. Some accounts place 
this golden ball in the hand of the statue which 
was at the top of the piDar; others say that it 
was deposited at the bottom ;* but the coin, men- 
tioned above, confirms the first of these accounts. 
The ball itself is said to be still preserved, and 
to be that which is seen on the milestone upon 
the balustrade of the Capitol, and which is on 
the left hand of a person ascending the steps. 

A story is told by the Roman Catholics, that 
Gregory the Great having read an anecdote of 
this emjperor's humanity, went to the column, 
and from thence entered a neighbouring church, 
where he prayed for Trajan's soul. An angel 
appeared to him, and assured him that the 
emperor's soul was secure in the care of his 
Creator ; but to satisfy the Divine justice, Gre- 
gory himself was to suffer penance for it, either 
in this world or in the next. Gregory preferred 

^ Vide Cassiodor. Chron. Eutropius, lib. viii. c. 5. 
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the {ttesent life^ and submitted to iniibH peiikxKie 
for the sottl of the Pagan entpercarJ- iDinte 
aUudes to this in hi& Purg< x. 73;> i - > 

Quivi era storiata Talta Gloria' ' 

Del Roman Prince, lo cui g^aA'Vildrfe 
Mosse Gregorro all iua grkii Vittotfei; ' 

The anecdote which urged Gregory t^ this p^ous 
act is also told here; aiid more may ]|j)^ fpund qf 
the efficacy of his penance in Parpd. xx..45, fee. 
It may be mentioned^ that, the story, rests^j prin- 
cipally upon the authority of j^n £^$shman^ 
John of Salisbury, who wrote in . the t>i^elft^ cenr 
tury. But we may learn from Tirajbosch^," that 
the reahty of the vision is not an article of f^itii 
with the CathoUcs, since he ridicules it ejxtrQ^ly. 
The pillar stood in a magnificent Forum, whicli 
was also called after the name of Trajan. Ajp^ol- 
lodorus designed it; and within the .circuit of it 
there was a palace^ gymnasium, lib^rary, triumghal 
arch, porticos, &c, many of which were orna- 
mented on the top with equestrian statues and 
miUtary ensigns gilt.- Gold corns are in exist- 
ence, on the reverse of which this Forum is re- 
presented. Alexander Severus orrianiented it 
with the statues of illustrious men:^ md the 
same custom wai^ continued in .the time of Arca- 
dius and Honotius. These have all been de- 
stroy^d, and, nothing now. remains but the pillar 

«T<«n.ili.par.i:p/m,&c/ ''' '^'^'"^' i'/^.>/l' 
^ Vide A. Gell. lib. xiii. c. 24. Pausan. lib. v. c. 12. 
y Lamprid. 
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itBd£ ' , Till the time of Sextin V« toward$ the 
&td'i>f the mteenth century; die accumulation 
of soil about it wa» so gi^at^ that.it rose even 
above the pedestal. An excavation wi^s then 
made, and at present there is an area of an oval 
form roimd ibf pillar to a considerable extent. 
This was sunk to the level of the ancient Forum, 
arid^the whole seems formerly to have been 
flagged with marble. Several fragments of gra- 
nite coluinns have also been brought to Ught, 
whi^h' are now placed in four parallel rows; but 
soniie of them' have evidently been reversed, and 
tlie heights /of them are very different. These 
probably ^belonged to the Ulpian BasiUca, or 
l^fe'rary,' which was of great celebrity. In the 
middle of the square was an equestrian statue of 
Trajan, in bronze gilt. Ammianus MarcelUnus 
telrs us,* that when the Emperor Constans entered 
Rome, A.'D. 356, " and came to the Forum of 
" Trajan, a structure which I conceive to be 
/* unique in the world, and deserving the admi- 
^^ ration even of celestial beings, he was struck 
" wi^ astonishment, casting his thoughts over 
^'its gigantic edifices, which it is impossible to 
*^ describe, or for any mortals to imitate. Giving 
^* up, iherefbre, all hopes of attempting any thing 
'^ mnuaXf Jbe saicl, that the only thii^g which he 
*' yeoii^ or could imitate was the horse on which 
^** ttie eniperbr ' sat. ' Upon ' which 'Hormisdas, of 
" the royal family of Persia, who was near him, 



» Lib. xvi. c. 10. 
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<^ 0wlf ^ First f^fdft BL eteUf! tQ l^ ihmhf )i 
** ^ U^tkiM^ii yQiJi\k9VB il^meanHi M^y.the^ofs^^ 
^' ' wbkli )(€m purpose foming^ haMas e^^^am'f^ 
** ^ memcts aft lib^t wb«chl we mre . l<;^i^g,^«.t;rr 
The destruction of thia beautiful. ForjiHiiSfr^t^ljdljr 
cM.twrt^ake pkce i»ouiev,Akric or Gb^«^r^;jfor 
Ca9W)doim«y who wrote ahout ther^Q^r^^PQ^ or a 
Utile after > eays of it^^ '^ The Fofu«| of Tarsvai^ia 
*^ a perfect miracl^ if we inspect it ey^ ^^*t)^ 
^' utmost minut^aess :" aud he jsi hei^.^pei^img 
pt the most remarkable objects to he ^€$$i.|DL.th0 
city. • :. t ,. , , .T 

The same fuichitect^ Apollodoriiii, <^J^ :hlMt 
the fioktimi. Eutropius^ and Caa(»ia^.P|i$figitt J| 
one hundred imd forty feet high I'm whi^'itfit^ 
inent they seem to have inel^ftd the,9tiitu^)9Jbo4 
P. Victor says <Hie hundred and twenl^jH^tgiity 
which agrees with the measurement in it^odf^n) 
Roman feet. This is about equal toon^ hun4^ 
and twenty-four English feet^ aad. dm^^y^hk^ 
elude the statue. P. Victor is, however, .wr<Kig 
in the number qf the steps afid wind<>w«, mallipg 
one hundred and eighty-five of ..the ^rm^j wd 
forty-five of the latter; whereas there are. one 
hundred and dghty-fom* 3tep&, an4 tortysibxee 
windows or ap^rtuu^. for light,: Th^bsitomeiir 
sures twenty feet on each side; it is cQverod irith 
trophies, and at eaoh corner is an e^le»Jh(]^ding 
in bis talons a wreath of oak, which leicteads fscnn 



M 



• Var. lib. vii. form. 6. 

^ Lib. viii. c. 5. Some copies read cxliv. 
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one to the other. A laurel wreath surrounds 
the bottom of the shaft, as a Torus. Accordmg 
to Forsyth, this column presents a great mixture 
of orders. He describes th« base and capital as 
Tuscan^ the shaft as Doric, and the mouldings 
of the pedestal as Corinthian. 

The shaft itself is covered with bas-reliefs, 
which go round the whole, from the bottom to 
the top, in twenty-three spirals. They repre- 
sent the exploits of Trajan in both his Dacian 
expeditions. There are about two thousand five 
hundred figures in all; and that of Trajan is 
repeated more than fifty times. The figures are 
about two feet high in the lower part of the 
colunm, but towards the top they increase in size, 
that they may appear the same from below. The 
highest figures have nearly double the height of 
the lower ones, as have the spirals themselves. 
Only thirty-three separate pieces of marble are 
used in the whole work, of which eight are in the 
base, twenty-three in the shaft, one in the capital, 
and one above it. There is a spu*al staircase 
within, which winds twelve times round, and 
contains, as stated above, one hundred and 
eighty-four steps; and this staircase is not a 
separate work, but is cut out of the same stones 
of which the shaft itself is composed. 

A statue of Trajan formerly surmounted the 
whole, as may be proved from coins still extant. 
The head was also found in the rubbish at the 
bottom, and came into the possession of the Car- 

VOL. I, o 
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dinal della Valle.^ The feet were standing in 
the time of Sextus V. It is conjectured, that the 
height of the statue was twenty-one feet^. B^Kori 
says eighteen. Sextus V. erected one In gilt 
bronze to St. Peter in ISST, which is eleven feet 
high. 

The inscription on the base is as follows: 

SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. ROMANYS 

IMP. CAES. DIVI., NERVAE. F 

TRAIANO. AVG. GERM. DACICO. PONT 

MAXIMO. TRIB. POT. XVII. IMP. YI. COS. Yt. PP. 

AD. PEGLARARANDYM. QYANTAE. ALTITVDINIS 

MONS. BT. LOCYS. TANTJ.-''^C\^IBYS. SIT* BGESTYS 




In the last line some of the letters have been 
defaced by buildings erected against the pillar in 
the middle ages, tantis. operibvs is the gene- 
ral conjecture; some have proposed ryderibys^ 
others ex. collibys, others opibys. Fabretti 
argues, that we must read operibys, as there is 
only room to supply three letters. He is opposed 
by Lipsius/ Gruterus,* and others, who propose 
RVDERiBYs: but they probably never examined 
the pillar, as Fabretti did, to see the actual space 
which is defaced. This argument is perhaps 
sufficiently decisive ; but Mabillon in his Analecta, 
p. 360, publishes a manuscript of the ninth cen- 
tury, from the convent at Einsidlen, in which, 

<^ Note of C. Fea to Winkelmann, lib. vi. c. 7. 

^ De Magnitudine Romae, lib. iii. c. 7. • P. 237. 
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cia in. th^. third, year of hisr^ign, A-D, IQl... ,|t 
\a$tpd tkre^ years ; and jbi tte following ypar. h^ 
c^^^br^ted his trim^ph^ ivhich is descri][)ed ioi.tl^f 
bftSrr^Jiefs,,^Th^, effect of the campaigifwas to 
^al^e thft . exKCjPff sue for pen^e. . Ia .thp ^^cfjpd 
e^^di^iop , Trajafi g^ified. iiia;Qy viptories, and 
Daiqi^ ^^s, m^de a Xlomap .piroywce. . I^ng.Jf>^ 
<^eiba^^i^JWll^, himself, which i?. r^pi^^^ei^fp^ ,ip 
the.ha^-rjeliefe, as i^ the brjuiging,of|h]^ ^ea<j[ and 
frapd^toTfiilaa. Theymof.thejppppdt^iui9^ 

...J^^ Ron^^ dre^s and iflanppjcs ,p(]^,T^^^^ 
cftfli^i^rahle l^ght. from these. ba9-Telie,ft./ .We 
find tbe.sqidi^rs constantly carrying .their ^words 
pn the right side* On a mar^h t]|ey arag^iier^jly 
bare-headed: some have no helmets at aU^.f^tl^^ri^ 
wear them, s^spe^ded to their right shoulder* 
Some of them haye lions' heads, by. wajf p^f^ ^^P^ 
with the mane hanging down behii^dt.: ^^h of 
them carry a stick over the left shwldefi^irhich 
seems 4o have been for the purpose of conveying 
their provi^ns. We may observe^a ^miOet, a 
tvessel for wine, a machine for dressing meat^ &c. 
We kuq^j.frflw other. 9,c<fou^tp4 that the^ s^pie- 
ti^es, c;^rie4 jsijjcty,^wn4sijand fopdfo^. seven- 
teen .d^^: .tljeyi^ever car;r;ied l^^^ tk^ !^^9H^ 
fpr tbr^e day^r . Th^^, ^Jjdejkte .arp.pbiopg^.wi^h 
different; d€^vi<?p^ iipon thcjm. . Tbq .standards m 
of various kind^; .s^(;h as, a h^d ^ithin.it wreath 
of laurel, which was considered a.sigp .,of j<?on- 
cord. ^Pictures also were used, which were por- 
traits of gods or heroes. The soldiers wear upon 
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their legs a kind of tight pdntaloon, reaching a 
little helow the knee^ and not buttoned. The 
Duclans have loose pantaloons reaching td the 
ancle^ and shoes : they also carry durved swords; 
The Sarinatiah cavaby, allien 6fl>e'cebalus, urear 
plate-^armour, covering the inen and hoi'ses: 
^iiese Were called Cataphrafeti, oi' CKbanarii^ 
and the words of Ammianus exactly answer the 
representation on the column: *^ Their armoiir 
^"^ was a covering of thin circular plates; which 
" were adapted to the movements of the body, 
^aifd drawn bVel- all their limbs: so tbat in what- 
^ ever direction they wished to move, their clothing 
"aBowed them free play by the close fittiiJg of 
'^ its jointsi** To which we liiay add the lines of 
Clktidian, ■ ' 

Conjuncta per artem 
' '^ Fl^xiKs inductis animatur lamina membris, 
'^Hofribilis visn. Credas simulacra moveri 
' WettesLf cognatoque viros spirare metaUo. 
. Far vestitiu eguis; ferrata fronte minantur, 
. Ferjcatos^ue levant ao^uri vnlneris ai:mos« 
/ In BujGyauin, ii« S67. 

Spihe Roman soldiers have alsb pfate-armour; but 
they are archers. The horses have saddles, or 
rather cloths, which are fastened by cords round 
the'breast and under the tail. ' The Dactari horses 
^e without this covering; and the Gertnans, or 
6ome other allies, have neither saddles nor bridles 
to their horses. 

'^ Animianus, lib. xvi.* c. 'lO. Lamprid. Alex. SeVerus, 56. 
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Pluvius, in commemoration of the shower of rain^ 
which came suddenly to the relief of the Roman 
ariny 'in their ^'war with the Quadi, A«D. 174- 
The disputei which kas arisen* upon. thai stovyfifa- 
well known, l ahall thereforei . onfy • nention in 
the nateff.tbe names of- tfaoae authors who aacrifae 
the* mivacl^ to thie pvayersi of theiChristiaiifi) ^nd* 
of those who trinqiiy mention the iact^: without 
aDuding to the CShristiam^ m .^ach case mentuHiing 
thetuQa'in which they- lived** .TheKfi^qre^of 
JupiOer ! Plikvuui may alao he 4ieen 00: a n#dhljo£ 
AntoninuK Pius; but he is there re^rcsent^tai^ 
poiffkig the rain out of one hand^andsoti&oliy 
botfi his armsy as on the pillar. There i&firiibiiit 
coin of M. Antoninus, on the reverse of '^hich isi 
a %iEfe of Mercury holding a cup in hiS'ii^t 
hand| and we learn from Dio, that the* ^mpietor 
was used to attribute the ehower of raihf tb'Mer^ 
cury* •' i' 

^ Leitflr of M. Amelias at the end of Justin M|ttt^^. hi 
but this is suspicious: a letter to this effect is <|UQted b;^ ^er* 
tullian, Eusebius^ Orosius^ and Dio. Tertullian, (A.B. 990.) 
inApoIogetico,c.5.; andadScap\ilam, c.4.; and de Oratione^ 
c/2d. Cyprian. (248.) ad'Demetr. Eusebius, (315.)€liroa. 
et Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 5. Greg. Nyss. (^70.) de Qaad^J 
Mart. ii. Paulus Orosius^ (400.) lib. vii. c. 9. These men- 
tion the prayers Of the Christians. The following only detail 
the simplefect i Dio, (A.D. MO.) lib. tai. Jul. Capitol. (290.) 
in M. Aur. c. 24. -^1. Lamprid. (296.) in Heliogab. c. 9. 
Themist. (352.) Or. 15. Claudian (400.) de Sexto Cons. 
Honorii, 340; but he iseemd no hav^ heard 0^ the odier ab^ 

count. •- • . " , • •.■.,'..';■ 
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any <pc»ii]iar< 3recolLe<3<aons^ ;^ 
liae .ly&rof: dus .<:3apite»l, anS | 

saddetdy:ta>lliaVe ^jiaitted the j 
men., .:Not ojaly »• **® ^°"^ 
aovaulated, l»w* **»« ^'^'^J^ ^ 
to way 'Otfaei- piMrjxJse- |/^^- 
we«nd that i»a«y of the ^ 
buried under irre^xJa"^ liea|j^ 
imagination Mii^h* fancy tf*^, 
&e spot, forbi^^i"^ «*«a. 
^VifeaiT oceupatiorxs of mf^, 
What Yir^n say«. ''/^^f , 
Trojar; ' settlers «rr^^e* ^ 

pjje*^t moflae^** ■ 

Romano*!"^ ^-'^*' ^* ^' 

nobles vied yv^^'^ ^ 
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of dieir dweHings, we now see a few instilated 
pillars standing anndst some broken arches: or, 
if the curiosity of fordgners has invest%ated 
what the natives neither think nor care about,"we 
may -perhaps see the remnant of a statue or ^a 
ecdmnn extracted from ihe rubbish. Where die 
Comitia wefe hrid, where Gcero harangued^ attd 
where the triumphal processions paiised, 'We< have 
now no animated beings^ except «lran ge» s at^ 
tracted by curiosi^, the cofipriets, who are em-^ 
ployed in excaTathig as a punidunent, and Aose 
more harmless animals already -alhided to, wh«» 
find a scanty pastive, and a dielter fi^om the MMm 
under a gro^v^e of trees. The Rcunan FoniAi is 
now called tfae Onftpo Vaeeino. 

If we VkUl to the boundaries of ^his desdation, 
the prospect is equafly moumftil. At cflae enMl 
we have the hill of Ac Capitol, on the summit of. 
whidiy instead of the Temple of Jupiter, the 
wonder of the world, we have the palace of the 
solitary senator. If we wish to ascend this emi- 
nence, we have on one side the most ancient 
structure in Rome, and that a prison: on the 
other the ruins of a temple, which seems to have 
been among the finest in the city, the name of 
which is not known. If we tarn from the Capi«- 
tol, we have on our right the Palatine hill, which 
once contained the whole Roman people, which 
was afterwards insufficient for the house of -one 
emperor, and is now occupied by a few gardens 
and a convent. On the left there is a range of 
churches, formed out of amcient temples; and! in 
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front we.:dusco^r, at a coBBidembie distance, 
through >!&e branches of. trees and the ruins of 
buildings, the mouldering arches of the Colos-> 
seum. 

. If evei? -we could wish to meditate and to mo-* 
raliaie .upon' the vicisBitudes of human greatness, 
it iv^cvuld be here. I oould well pardon the weak- 
ness ^f that mind, if it must be called weakness, 
which feels sorrow at such a scene. But I could 
neither envy the philosophy, nor pardoi| the sel- 
fishness of him^ who, because nature has denied 
him '/ a heart ^susceptible of such impressions, 
would e^tesid the prohilntion to aU around him. 
\^k^faf)-MaD*cellus wept as Syracuse was about to 
fall, and Marius surveyed the ruins of Carthage 
w^th tiie eyes not of a hero, but of a man, we 
siurely fdo not think that human nature was. de*- 
grad^{ but the sorrow of the one must have- 
be^n increased by the thought, that so much 
splendor. sDjust . shoirtly fall a sacrifice to his 
own glo^: and when Marius saw his country's 
ancient rival in the dust, he must have felt that 
the saajte cause which sent him as an exile to the 
shores of Africa, might shortly level his own city 
to the &te of Carthage. Yet are we accustomed 
to« admire. the feelings both of Marcellus and of 
Marius. May we not then be allowed to sym- 
pathize widi tl^e. migbty names which once graced 
the.BjomanJBorum? May we not see in it a 
memorial, that whatever is great may be over- 
thrown ? and, what is more mortifying to human 
pride,. that much which is overthrown may be 
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forgotten? Posthumous fame has such charms 
for some men^ that they would consent to be 
overwhehried, if they were certain that they 
would be talked of some thousand years afterl 
But ambition would find poor encouragement ill 
the ruins of the Forum, where so much greatnesfe 
lies doubly buried; and though some fra^bhts 
may occasionally be brought to light from thi^ soil 
which covers them, yet the revolution df ages' has 
consignee) their history to oblivio'n, and' diey 
serve only to excite the ingenuity or the jealoifey 
of antiquaries. 

But we must turn from these meditations io a 
detail df the melancholy scene. If a fine life 
drawn in one direction from the Arch of Septimiiis 
Severus to the Chiu^ch della Consolaziorie, 'arid 
from the same arch to the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, or from the Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans to that of Jupiter Stator, we shall have 
some notion of the length and breadth of the 
Forum. Vitruvius tells us,'' that the Roman plan 
was different from that of the Greeks. With the 
latter the Forum was in the form of .a square;* 
with the Romans it was an oblong, the breadth 
being about two-thu:ds of the length, tf we take 
the boundaries given above, the length of the 

^ Xil>. V. c 1. 

* Contrary to this rule, we find the Forum at Pompeii, 
which was a Greek town, oblong. If the antiquaries have 
not been mistaken in applying the name, we mlist suppose, 
that this Forum had been rebuilt after the Romans y^tr^ in 
possession. In fact, some alteration seems to have been going 
on at the time of the destruction. 
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Roman Forum was 705 feet, tl 
Within the waUs of Rome tnerp w 
spaces, which obtained the name o 
as die Poanumj that oi Caesar, J 
&C- and P, Victor enumerates sixt< 
the Forum Romanum obtained ^ 
jpore particular manner, and when 
Ijiy of|,t^e JFqnim, it is, this whicl 
ypj^ejT^too^ to mean. 

Kwe wish to knoiy what buil 
objefjts thearea of it contained, i? 
history. The place itself will aflfi 
forjjaa^oii. Some light may perh 
upon the subject, if the excavj 
^^etd. f )^^i the surface is at pre 
^j^pre ifn^ightly by the hillocks of 
thrpTjrn up. in all directions, and 
i|aain,"5 We must naturally supj 
open ^pace was left for public m< 
ordinary occupation of a market j 
wear? also buildings of various de 
for u^e and ornament., peside tc 
and arches, we rea4 of. shops and 
aeem to have surrounded the w 
care of B^mulusa^d Ta^ius5was 
r^ovjng the trees which grew t 
ing off the water, which flowed i 
ral receptacle from the surrounc 

» I.am informed, that these biHock,s ha 
» Dion. Hal. lib* ii. 
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Tarquinius Priscus parcelled out certain portions 
of it, where private individuals might huild ; ' and 
during his reign shops and portiqos were pon- 
structed. We learn from Vitruvius, ttiat "by the 
telfm portico we are not to undersWhd a mere 
open colonnade, for the purpose of walking 
under, hut places in which there 'were sIk^s, 
(he mentions particularly those of silversmiths or 
bankers [argentarii],) and that there were apart- 
ments over them.® Perhaps the Palais ttoyal at 
Paris, or St. Mark's Place at Venice, uiay give 
us a good notion how the walks* and shops were 
constructed on the sides. The middle of it was 
by no means free from buildings, a^ we 'read of 
streets passing through it,' which' w^ould imply, 
that part of it was covered with houses, leaving 
a passage for the people to pass. The Via 
Sacra entered the Forum near the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina, passing, as is supposed, 
under an arch, called that of Fabius.P The naine, 
however, does not seem to have been lost when 
it reached the Foruni; and perhaps the Via 
Sacra was rather an expression for the whole line 
of streets, through which the triumphal proces- 
sions passed from the Arch of Constantino to the 
Capitol, than atiy one particular street which 
bore that name. It certainly was Hot in a straight 

o Lib. V. c. 1. 

P Cic. pro Cn. Plancio, 7. Treb. Pollio, Salon. Gallie- 
nus, 1. 
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Other objects, is equally uncertain; "H^j^JjJSV 

much mi^i'bi fe^'d as' tb' the'"u^e'Ulfiffi J'ife 

irtiJe of Yh^; anA'the W ^o^^^^^.rWS 

hMory, yef ih h-eating of flie W8iiuraenM^^ 

e«i8fiAg'ihR:(l»mfe,ifre must omit aiich^^ifbje^^^ 

nrtioiMttgpArt '6f bmr 

"'W^'hirtverVBtdei 

^HItie■'tit tHe'^FHriim. 

sWha'at ffife' ftbt oft! 

mduly'atertbei to the ' 

Othtre hft*e gfvell Aetr 

attfl ibme -persons, of I 

ifee'ih- tbemaiiart of 

taiflly mciitions the T« 

being inftont of the P 

ora JHgi* -Though" oi 

suppOTting' a sinall por 

nice, yet there isnothii 

tated to inspire uswith- 

(Jfancteiit architecture. ^ , ,. - 

of the Corinthian order, and are the Iw-gest fluted 

columns m Rome. Depgodet? giras their h«ght, 

in the French njeftsurej ^ foffty-iise, feet three 

inches, and seven Unes. The flutings are one 

Bwoan j>BlHfc.actOS«* «fcei<*.^ ra^a-Bngliih.* 



' ^ast.Iib.'vi.794. Trial. Ub. iii. 1,32. 

" The flutings of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Gif- 
genUi(Agri8«""») "w two palms (17JiaAei[faoT0w,*'ilch 
con^imt therMuck of.DiodoniB SiaUli*r<^i nH.)'4hat • 
man could stand in the flutings. > . ' i " " ■' 
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who was also called Faustina. Nibby decides in 
faYour of the two last, which perhaps agrees best 
with the words of J. Capitolinus, who mentions 
divine honours beii^ paid to both these ladies. 
A considerable portion of the ancient building 
is preserved ; but the principal part is the portico 
of ten columns, six in front and two on each side. 
They are Corinthian, and of. the marble which is 
palled CipoUino by the Italians, from its lannnar 
composition resembling onions. It was. anciently 
termed Carystian, from Cape Oarystos in £ubcBa« 
The bases and capitals are of white marble. 
Their whole height is dxty-three palms. Tbs 
form of the temple was oblong; and itvwaa not 
peripierosy or surrounded with an. open cokm- 
nade, so that there probably never were, more 
than these ten pillars, unless there were, some ad 
the other end. All the cornice of the. front has 
disappeared, as have the shafts of the pilaslers 
at the sides; but some ornaments in the frieze, 
consisting of gri£Sns and candelabra, are still 
tolerably perfect. The portico was biuied to 
more than half the height of the pillars ; but they 
are now laid open to thp bases, so that the wh<de 
may be seen ;, but they do not present any great 
appearance of beauty, as the marble, of which 
they are formed, is a very indifferent sort. There 
was also a flight of twenty-one steps, which formed 
the approach to the temple from the Via Sacra. 

To speak correctly, these are all the ancient 
remains which belonged to the Forum: but there 
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aie odiet knldmgs ^ ^ vbi^ P^^^* which may pro- 
p?/)^beineTitioiie4^ tn ^ ^' Before we quit 
the yerge of the ^^^^^-\Lf ought however to 
say sometYiing of the T?^. * Phocas, which un- 
doubtedly stood ^tbiii It. j^ j^ ^^^ ^^^j^ ^ 

very few years, tlxat 8^7 thing was known for 
certain respecting this column. The whole of 
the base and part of the shaft was buried; and 
the ingenuity of antiquaries was greatly exercised 
to give it a name. L. Fauno conjectured it to 
have been that of Duffius; and others had ascribed 
it to the temple of Jupiter Cnstos; others to the 
Bridge of Caligula. The Duchess of Devonshire 
has the merit of having had an excavation made 
romid it in: 1818, at which time an inscription was 
discovered upon the base, from which we learn, 
that a gilt statue was placed on the top of it in 
608, to the Emperor Phocas, by Smaragdus, Ex- 
arch of Italy. As the inscription cannot yet have 
made its way into many books of travels, I have 
given it at length." It is singular, that the name 
of Phocas himself has been erased, probably by 
his successor Heraclius, who deposed and mur- 
dered Phocas, A. D. 610. Other words also ai^e 
obliterated, which I have marked by a line under 
them. 

* It is to be found in " Lettere sopra la Colonna deir Im- 
peratore Fo^a, da Filippo Aurelio Visconti, Roma, 1813;" 
Mr. Hobhouse's Illustrations to the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold; and Nibby's Work upon the Roman Forum, as well 
as in his notes to Nardini. 

p2 
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CapUoli upon occasion of one of th«i - s^rv«ats, 
who wiifi preceding his Utter, being struck, with 
lightning i but- what is the evidence for identifying 
it witili theae reiaainB, I do not know. The build- 
ing .of Auguatua was restored by S* Seirems and 
CaracaUa; and as we atiU read ESTfrvsR upmi 
the * fnezei this certainly may be the same. The 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans was standing in the 
time of Honorius." The pillars were till lately 
buried almost up to the capitals, but are now laid 
open to the bottom. They are of great size, be- 
ing six pafans (four feet four inches) in diamet^, 
of white marblei Corinthian and fluted. Upon 
the lateral fHeze there are several ornaments con- 
nected with aaerifieesy such as. the Albogafenu, 
or capi which the JFlamen Dialis wore; the Seces- 
pita, or iron knife, with an ivory handle, used by 
the same priest; the Capedmculus, or dish; an 
axe, a hammer, the aquiminarium^ or jug; the 
aspersofium, or instrument for sprinkling the 
lustral water: all of them used in the rites of 
Jupiter,^ which may be another argument, that 
these remains are rightly named. There is a coin 
of Augustus, on the reverse of which is a portico 
with six pillars. The two middle ones are wider 
apart than the rest; and between them is a %ure 
of Jupiter with the letters lov. ton. According 
to Nibby there were six pillars in front, eight on 



« Claudian de VI. Cons. Honor. 44. 
' There is a coin, which has on one side an elephant and 
CAESAR; on the reverse four of these sacred instraments. 



nvi^^ ^i>. gis 

eaA of Ae siAes, '^^^^t ^^ ^ in tlie PnmaoB, 
in a8 twenljifo\irt ' yg^ l>Pobabfy was not 
aware, tliat Vitnvv^^ ortifj^** ^*^ Temple of 
/upitepTonaiifeliad ^ V ^^ of thirty eoluhuis. 

Not far fitmi these '^ftxafos are d^t oAer 
pillars, wMoh are co»ttf»OiUy g^- ^ ^ belong to tbe 
Temple of Concord. Six of them are in front; 
die othea* two behind. On the ai«hitraTe we read^ 

SENATVS. POPVLVSQVB. ROMANVS 
INCENDIO. CONSVMPTVM. BESTITVIT 

S^^areefy ifcny iMng remains above the Mrchi4^&ve: 
ft& that exists ia of brick; and there are arches in 
it oi^i* 4he intercolumnialions. We may regret 
Ihe destruction of this temple more particularly, 
because at no very distant period it was nearly 
perfect, and was wantonly destroyed. Poggio, 
who wrote in the beginning of the fifteendi cen- 
tury, tells us, tha.t tbe whole of the temple, with 
part of the portico, was burnt to make lime; and 
that the pillars were thrown down after he came 
to Rome. Andrea Fulvio relates the same story; 
and this may perhaps ftirnisb us with too true an 
insight into the cause of so many majestic edifices 
having entirely disappeared. When this temple 
was restored, after the fire, it was probably done 
in haste, and materials were employed in it which 
belonged to different buildings: for it has been 
observed, that neither the diameters of the pillars 
nor the intercolumniations are equal. One of 
them has evidently been made up of fragments of 
two difierent pillars, so that the diameter is greater 
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nmr 4hfe^(uwpiiioi»Tthne< »itfis(ia .die vkkHcan ^/Itte' 
two angular columns alone have pKnth% aiidblihst.' 
baa6i^ afagf fgowprwfirt fcJ I>oiio and hoAc- mtu^ 

niM ipabm ' iCf^airtjHthr^ Jeat ibxee iadi^ 'ba^ r 
tli|»bii0i^(liQdi<itiiii^.a]»iof«liite:mkii^ !.:t:i< 
Nim^tibat^t, isufiO'lviaKh; Ae fiidiion^imlhltikie 
RoBSiteiWtiqiMuiffa ia cal into/£sf4*eidie namds ^ 
wbidi have been^ven ^ aneknfcbii]ldbQg3y(il«e(i 
Titiai^ of Concord lias been oUiged'todumge' 
its.. lltle«,And k ia ooggectured: to Uaxe.ixBettc^a, 
Tempte of Foitonek This g6ti«as wasi fidstaudy: 
wforstuppedaiear tbia «pot^ as dpipi0ars]fix>inboiiEB.! 
Tetses at IBroeneste; in the Fakzao BasonalstL f j < fit 

Tu quae Tarpeia colens vicina Tonanti,^ . 
Votorum'vindex semper Fortuna meorum. ' ^ 

W« kiietw: also Aor&i Zbsikitf6,« -tliat tbe ITeifipb^ 
<^ FffriunS WAS burnt in «b« ti^e <3f AiaiE!«hi{«^f i 
and any repsai^ madie Afte)rwards iMotttd Ibfe ^l&ely' 
t6' be in baid 4a«tig^' ai» this oertairtfy iv^. ^ 1S^ %li^ i 
it in byiio»tikeaMrim]^roblibte Ihai^f^ dhdyld ^' 
jastified'in )alt€»ntig jA« appeflati^tv- 5fithi^se>l^^* 
niains: tUciiJ^brtbej^e dei^ftiftl^^^ailoa'i^^ii^^ 

OotMfri ttotlfarifrom tihda ip6l^ Qgar€^t^ ^ftnsi bj^' 
CandUas^ and ore^xied Of i^bidlt^^ ^beHfidf^* 
and an excavation, made in 1817, has clearly 
proved it to have stood more to ^eMndrth, V&ry 
near to the modern ascent to the CapitbL '^e 

' Lib. ii. c. 13. ,, .- :*- :.'',...: y," J^^(::i - ,.-.iT..H -• •■ • 
* Ovid. Fast. lib. L 637, &c. Sueton. Tib.^. 20.; J ' 



round yeflti&idBiidieiii^^^^^^a&^^ ( ' 

a 3?emple1if oCluJBahiud^^ lUi^.tnestioii^iiMenteli^'i 
ii^ ib^€» 5 imctfediiliiy PafArica^ fe 460^ U/Ci^ ^md^* 

wasdBHiitdaic103^iajid»«Btoi«d>lgr iiugMtus'J feul-' 
itYisrslatod'tw lep^ci^^l^d «6nirenQasiiB :<»)1^^ 
tadied tto : Ify 9^)^ >f mfietits a ^eatt^ i^ei Krf^^ 
magni&denoei^&aaK ieebui to • b«Nre' ^ bttloif^eKb<did ^ 
this small Vestilpile. Nibby thinks tha.t.j the 
round part' is not oldey t^^^ the time of I)i^le* 
tian. It Was cbiivertied to the purpose of a 

p^^^i^ lj©s«5^v4rifeiiwyt dii&i;entr>fr0«^^h«W 

a|^i«^^^e^SPnjjofcw)i^5<^^ raiwAt 

t«fg»lK,(l^tt ^^fer(lfta«otItefe^ AdiMci^Iteii^) 

be iMKnt, but,the^re^«par§d, them^ aijd cQnsujnedjtJi^js;?}^.-^ 
tiouMS. TOere'is an altar-piece in the Church of '^. Giovanni 
di Fiorentini representing this story, and it is the only altar- 
piece in Rome painted by Salvator Rosa. ' 
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plev and ttB doon of bronaBe, wtth the tiro pfflan 
of porphyry/ were formerly much lower d^wn Aan 
they are now. The original le^el may beseen by 
deaoending some steps near tfae4df8r. Tfa^re Is a 
curious. edio In the vestibule. 

Close to this obarch at« some ^ &e most 
remarkable veauuns in Rom^ which tOl lately 
were always said to have beionged to IheiTemple 
of Peace. Good reasons, hoFweter, are given for 
maUng vs believe that this name has been 
wrongly applied. B is certain, from Suetoanis 
and from Josephns, that Vespasian ejected a 
magnificent temple near the Forum, and conse- 
crated it to Peace.^ But we also lean'from He- 
rodian, that the whole of it was eoaisiaied by 'fire 
in the reign of Commodus* Procopins tdls'vis, 
that tfae rains were lying on die ground in his 
time; nor is it likely that it was rebailt subse- 
quently: so that we can hardly imagine the pre- 
sent remains to belong to the building erected 
by Vespasian* It is more difficult to dedde 
what we ought to call it. Nibby thinks that it 
is the Basilica of Constaatine; and the existing 
remains certainly seem to have befenged to a 
Basilica rather than to a Temple. They are in 
bad taste, and not uidike the other edifices of 
the age of Constantine. A small portion only 
of the original building ren^dnsv but the paats 
of it are on a prodigious scale. It consists of 

' Du Choul, in his Vttenxm B/manorum ReUgio, p. 6, has 
raved two coins, which represent the Temple of Peace. 



isam Yei5 fetge a^ abcmlj^ «boo* «evenljr- 
Smifi6l.mm^ ^^-Ae ai^V^ ^owidcr these in 
diQ^pijewflat d^ as ^^^ f ^ ^^^ as three lateral 

peared; but the pian ^^^ *^^ made out, and it 
ficems to have consisted ot ^ nave, with «n aisle 
m each side: these wei?e divided from each other 
by eig^t poIlaTs o£ white marble, four of whidi 
stood agaiBst the piers wUcth divide theseiarches* 
Que of< them may stiU be seen in Rome, it being 
that very beautifid |nHar whicli stands in front of 
St. Maria Maggiore. It was removed from its 
origiiial place by Paul V. and measures sixty-fonr 
pkm (forty-seven feet) m:hd^ht. Nothing gives 
us a greater idea of the aplendor of the structure, 
tibanthe vast and elegant proportions of this co- 
liumk: :and if we are really to .assign the building 
to the days of Constantine, we must suppose, that 
the eight ptlkrs came' from some edifice which had 
been erected at an earlier period. The middle 
arch of the three is recessed farther back; and 
each of the others has two rows of windows, with 
tibee in each row. The xiieling of all of them was 
ornamented with stucco, much of which still re- 
mains. It is calculated that the whole length of 
the temple was 326 feet, and the width 220. 
Recent excavations have proved the entrance to 
have been on the side facing Mount Aventuie. 

JSeyond this axe the ruins of the Temjde of 
Venus and Rome. We see here two chapels, 
joinmg each other by the semicircular tribunes; 
and this is all that now remains, though when 
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the BuiMHig ftkti t^ntiire H wiis-^fr^^ ii&&gfai^ 
ficetit; Thft tetoplef liad the shi^ar*oilottf ^rt^ 
haViAg An ^mperdf for ite arcMtleist; a^ llsldiiiiii^ 
hfaflseU; trho wksf %fM of tiu^ stttdy;'d!if€Nr (^l»M^ 
plan ^f it, A^cE'stibinitle4'it to A<|K^ilDdcM^, ^(Amm 
had distinguished himself so mwStlHt^^jf^^h 
6f Trajan; hyWcSMBiig*' the^ -P<friM^of^^M<^ik 
p^reilr, tcAA ^e^t^ge'^vei^im^Bm&m:^^^tMmiS 
wa^ fmd br^ mAi^ fii^ «t4sr ddd ftitimKlSSAibM 




Apofl6d<»i4iS' had4easott t^ yft^^ll^ 4M(^g^ 
eni]perdr Ib)^ a rird$ fii^ ad be^ii^ ^W^^ ^5^[>el 
6(Murtie!f ^s* Aitfeli^s ^Vietor; Ke'^d^^^^^tUOi 
praise Ids "master's tasee in the pldn ^^<hb^f6M^ 
ple^ and having offended him 1^ a^^fdfme)^'^!^ 
pression^ of his opiniom, foi^i^eh h^^W^^^Ml^ th}« 
timelivihg in exile/ he was pimishecl^w^ d^6^^ 
The^Biple^ll^ i^^i-biuided by apertyil/^ind^i^ 

437 pahns, (321 feet.) Pli<tid^»tiU^ feij^^tiii$l«t%^ 




More Deae, ndmenque locJ ceii numen habetur: 

I'll 'J ? ii^^.v.. j»toi. '^ •'. . •: -^ t»!i.vxi. Oft iljuiw 
Atque TJrpis Y^merisque pan se culmme tpllunt 

' '■ ^efoiai/^feimtiif geAifes adoleiiftir thiitalSeLbk^^ 



'>' Di6>lib.lxiK.i 



?ifl«lW8i:JS?itii;^® tWQ Pthats wis c^dj ^^aih- 
s^l^flbci*rjfP,eFyiwa, , Part .<rf,.the,.wa^/wlnft^» 

Wll^ot ^gaj^ ojE. ft?e8tpo<v very %g^ -witfeou^ 

««l«§»a%?j^,89»e bjulj^ings had interfered, witl^ 
Hsi ; ^e)(!tio% There is an anclj. M '^ pa9*4 
L'AiTfl) 4e'. PantoRi, and. this also, i^ in^^gpl^sly 
hwlt,.#8.&e side? of it axe |iQt^ right. wglQs,,Jpi»t 
al#jue. It Mjein? to be at }fi$st., ba^ .bwi^4 ,^y 
th(». Ae$;wi(^4»tii^i; of SQilv. ( . ,: i . , ^ m: > j • .. 
Close to this arch are some remains of t^p 
temple erected in honour of Nerva, by Trajan, 




merly t}f^ i^SfjKiption on the architrave : 



° T»p, Art.'UWW. c. 56. 



SSii ' TEMPLE OF MINERTA. 

IMP. NERVA. CAESAR. AYO. PONTIF 
MAX. TRIB. POT. 11. IMP. II. PROCOS 

Pliny mentions a temple to Nerva in his Pa- 
negyric, and it is said to have been one of' the 
most magnifioent in Rome. At present ^nothing 
remains but three pillars and a pilaster 6f the 
Portieo, which looked toward the Fomm Rdma- 
iram. These pillars are Corinthian^ of Parian 
marble, fifly-four feet and a half high, llie ar- 
chitrave, which is 6tfpported by them, is hand- 
somely ornamented. The monastery of thfe Nun- 
ziatina is built immediately behind these 'f)ill^i^j 
and a high brick tower belonging to it rises OTer 
them. 

Not far from this, and nearer to the Fbrum 
Romanum, is a still more beautifol fragment, con- 
sisting of two columns supporting a magnificent 
architrave, which are supposed to have belonged 
to a Temple of Minerva. The pillars are Corin- 
thian, eleven feet in circumference^ and calculated 
to be thirty-one in height, but more than half of 
them is buried. The frieze is very rich, cbn- 
taining bas-rehefs characteristic of Minerva, of 
very good workmanship. Above this is an attic 
story, which has suffered considerably, but a 
figure of Minerva in the middle of it is tolerably 
perfect. This may be the temple mentioned by 
Pliny,** " when the Forum was dedicated, which 
*^ is called Permum, in which a loftier and more 
** magnificent temple is erected to Minerva." 

4 

• lib. yii. c, 26. 
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P% calls tWTn^J'^'P^I ^^ a new invention; 
nof that such aiches "^^ ^^known before the 
time of Vespasian, \)ut l^^^^e they were of much 
meaner ipaterials and ^^^'^^toiented. Roouihur 
isss^4,to have had one of brick; and Ekmdwi, 
an ao^qmary of the fifteenth century^ says, that 
the t^mains of it fell down m his time. It is 
kno:wn that an Arch of Fabius, who defeated the 
AUpbrogea, stood at that angle of the Forum 
wh^re the Via Sacra entered it All those which 
still rexaa^jOr of which the situations are known, 
were placed in the way, along which the trium- 
phal processions passed to the Capitol.P It seetns 
probable, however, that sometimes temporary 
arches were erected during the triumph, and the 
more durable ones afterwards,** 

ARCH OF JANUS. 

This, which is the most ancient now remaining, 
was probably not a Triumphal Arch. It is the 
only one of the kind in Rome, and perhaps ought 
to be called simply a Janus , for this was the name 

P A writer in the Quarterly Review, (vol. xxviii. p. 324,) 
gives as a reason for doubting this assertion, that triumphal 
arches are to be found at Susa and Aoste. This is quite true; 
and I beg to assure the Reviewer, that I really did not con- 
ceiYe the triumphal processions in Rome to have passed by 
Susa and Aoste. 

«» Vide Claudian. de VI Cons. Honor. 5121. 
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Suetonius says of Domitian/ ^' He ettfiffiJl a 

•^%»ywiBt!to#i#; ^^te«i^ ^liuift ?^«fl«fe» 

Plutarch calk it, ni^ llixp^^V^u^oB^-^e^fm^; 
and ^eT^qm^h^^^^^Skxi^ at iEn. vii. 

6(0. .9^' Nmifk PompiUu^ ^e^ciea^'Ch^ih^^hiary, 
(the Temple of Janus,) near the bottom ^^^ 
Argiletus, by the Theatre of Marcellus: it^on- 
\ sis|ea of tY^ ^^^y ^^^ temples. ^(|)^^re 
'^ two, on account of Janus having^ twa f^CfjA* 
'« AfterwaM^; when Fayrii/i^'*M&<«i4'^^ 
'" takeri^ an fanage of Janus ^tH' ft^Wtt ?^& 
*• found J in consequence of wfiiMi,,iM{^^ 
^ Numa^hadHnislied w:as remot^if fii m^jSi 
** Transitorfum, and one temple "^h^^^mk UlBi 
** four gates.** flie word^ of Mv¥As 'seirf4p 
rfu)wr Aat thtf ^liildihg e;?edte?t''b^ M/^ 
not for froiii th6 present Arc^^^^ .tl^fc 

ornaniented 'with twelve niches oh eafch' side; and 
on flie eisf ahd west they W^'alf kef ^^^iS^^ 
t6 haVd feohtaiiifed'stafues. 'btt flfe iJthef^sYa^, 
6iilyfotirarfedf that^^lthi^ VS^ro^^^s^i^ 
^'antisMd^Wehre Mtars' dedicated to htti, oil?* 
Bach mbritfi of the year. iSbn^e-'hav* lfi#ie*, 

., ', C. 13. Vide Ovid. Fast. lib. i. 257. t-r 



Lklib/ilCig:^ ^ ^ ' " "^^ £ib. lie* 
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SW.<f»!l^fflW i^t^-'J^ l?a4eHi.ind -moiHiy- 

,VifiijlMb»<W(lFnlfe»!»«%««*' ■■■■■•■ 8«t.«. •»,!»;;' 

:i/j^jjb mo.'Wf :•••!.» •*- ■; .. ■ '• ": ■ ' •■' • *"' •••• 

vinus Dtt^t nuipinos. JTsec Janus 'summus ab \m^ 
^^mMctecT ■ ■ , Epiat i. 1, «4. 

^TSe^Ycredi^ iQi^ble, of w]»ich it is built^ bongs 

the SUi^'^iniL to .^e end of the Republic, as Uus 

, 4iu not begin to be used till tbat time. 

Eacksid^ ii si^yeoty-^eTen feet long; The Ipwer 

Atf Ms.omj been lately brought to light %oin 

jie jj)|tj^ v^ch had accumulate round it. The 

1)nc^M;;brl^ at the top is the work of the midcHe 

ag^9 when^ it waa fortified .by the Fraiigipaai 

la^iilj^.: Much of the demolitioa pf the aucieut 

ouudipgg in limine is to be attributed to the dis- 

sei^sioqs of dreai families^ on which pccasione 

the^e relics ^er^ seized upon, as placesi of de- 

fepoe.. PwriM the residency of the Popes «t 

A^Wion^ in tlie ifoutfeenth century^ th^ Coloiv?* 

anoUrsini famihes contributed not a Utile to this 

destnicticm. 

The spot on which the arch stands forcibly 

▼OL. I. Q 
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rendiiilb ust of IbiHief times; ho irfieiie' itt'Itc^^' 
is ther^ A greatef arppeara^^e of desoladeir '^d - 
cletfEiy. 'The ^tltid poiito'out, by its id^tgi&dt 
siihrftu^e/that'ihany buildings areburieA ufiA^if*- 
The Cloftdt BfkxSnka inay be'seeh dose^^y, pass- 
ing under 'l3ie stupendous arch wlneh eove^s ^ii?; 
ottierwAter also flows' into it^ which oceaabiaEsDy 
ihiiiitt&tes the aarch itself, and wMch^^tfitb^ 
fonn^d the Lake of Jutuma; > 'Tba^ t^et^'isras^ 
sDways 'irater in ttiis iifeighbbicrh6od/we teatYi^frlMi* 
seterd passages in ancient authors.' TIbUlhis, 
Hb.B. el. S. " 

At qaa Velabri regie patet, if^ ^tMM4, 
Exiguus ^tdsa per ^m^ Uattr sij[tuuf qifito/. 

Ovid, f'ast.'vi. 405. . M.. v.. ,-, 

Qua Velabra solent in €ircum diicere pompasi'^' * 
Nil praeter salices crassaqtie c^na fuit. ' ' ' ^ * * • ' ' 

Eyen the anci^ni; name of Velabrum^ is p^j^s^i^y^^ 
in 4^e Church ,. of S* Georgio ia Yj^opxff^, which 
is-joptfiirflff* . . . .; ,j 

.laxa. not a^rare of any other chu^cl^, in Il<j»ne 
b^g dedi^^Stt^ tQ thissaifit; and ^ince his name 
1^ becon^ sp.pppyliu' in England, a Utt^e ^^gres* 
sipn loay, bie; avowed as ,ta his ^tory». Th/e s^- 
castic .)]ei94r)f;..ojt (gibbon will bi^ famii^r jto ^st 
read€ar3|. tl^t "i:he. infajpjipu;^. G^rgeof Cajjpj^- 
Vl^<^?^f:)W bq^Jtiaflpfqr«ie^ jii^tp.the r.^p^ 
'^ St. George of England, the patron of arms, of 
*' cshivalry, and of the garter."" This transforma- 
tion, as Gibbon himself acknowledges p ?<^9^f; 

« 

" C. 23. 
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ikflairiibspVjteV**^^^^ '^^ ^!^t?dAw purpose 
po#y% deny i^^'^^^^ HP^n gp^^ 

t^id^: fejttHe p«P^ll»^ ^ tim reign qf ^ulwn, 

4;J)j ^U Olid the anAentic accounts* which 

WQ/hs^e of hk.Qfe, i^Ake.ii^^as imginolpable thaf^ bia; 

ij^f^iploi^.ebopld be feigott^, as that the gr^t 

QWMi^r of ^ .Qat^Uca^ shpiild . be * conyer^d 

into a Catholic Saint. It is therefore as^irted, 

that the jMWWiWfe^i^^Nn^. ^advdif^i^gjiished 

worship mt^ fiaat; mm wb<Ay difii»i<Qnt.from the 

George of Cappadocia. A chiu;ch was ^€;cte^ 

to hii^^ a^ ^x}y^ a^^ in the reigp qf Ju^ti^ian 5 and 

the ciaurci^ fr^^h .kd to this digression, is said to 

be as old as the fourth century, or more probably 

toi|hth. eiodlda, tbe wife of Clovis, dedicated 

^'^d&r to tern, itt 5Vance, at the end of the fiflb 

centioy. He is said to have suffered martyrdom 

tnlSie relSgii of Carinus or Dioctetian, ; His name 

sooh* became as celebrated in' tbe west as in tbe 

east; Wt I hare not been able to discover what 

gkve lliin tjie tarik of tutelary s^nt in En^and. 

GHkiitx says; that it is tb 'be triced to ifee Cm- 

^ee. As for the pictoresi which replresent him 

tdMMh a di^gori In defence of a vitgih, they 

»•■ ^ iiT';j; T . . , . • . *• ■ • fs. , • •• : ^ . I. . t 

* Gibbon refer^j us to -Ammianus^ xxii. 11* Greg. Naj. 
Oral. 21. tpiphaiiiuSjHaefes. 76. •' * - 
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are undoubtedly ancient;^ and Baionios teUs us, 
Alii tb^ ctMAin^lto 4iBftgoritiil des^iipQm <3^{t^i^ 
reaching > p K OKS w MMT ted cities/ ivUch Wei^tti 4i»^ 

st^aHbitt 'A^td' of iSti OecMPge transfotM^iUeiittldria 
Mo ii* i^dik^dss, land Athanamis Smo a tta^kSan* 
Bbt'#enMSJi5t'rettmi^irmBt]^idt^t«8lil(ki;'' ^^ ^ <^ I 

ARCH Ot" DRUSUS;.. . , ., . 

If the urch, wlikh stands a ikl^^ft^l^f Ate 
PitHtil tS. 6eba8(Srino;l5 pi«6lpetfy^afiibi-»Jeii^ 
Cfatudios Di^s,^ fetfier of th^ ^vtifp^bt lEimSkwj ^ 
thWwttie oldest ^umphal a^db^ifiRkAfe ;<'4M/*^V * 
the time of its erection, it was bcy^d'fag^t iiitJ ri h f 
of the walls. It is always called PArco di Druso^ 
and we learn i^o^ S^e^oi^ivsL^ l^^t an arch of 
marble was erected to Drusus m the Appian way, 
wHich agHBes^'with the situatton^'of lAie^ ai^lin 
qU^tton/' Th^e^a»€i atoo i;oin»^^lCltt«di^^c^ 
^i<<h Hfie £nd ah aarch siiiiilar to^ tlS^^ &tai^^ 
Yioio^'fttid 8). Rufii9'place au Arehlie^O^hisyiA 
the ilBgioH i^f this :^rtA'Caperi^. '^Steme'^i^^u^' 
ri^^/ontbe btb(^i«<hdiyii; hav« sDf^ed that4«^^M' 
bttiW tiif OAk^adftUii;'£bi«'the'<tA^ 
tite Aqua >l!£artJlll to^ Mk ^athb ;> mi >fit&^i;hei:oH8 ft 
chatfflel>ft)ii^^iit^ron ^ iopt^xiA i^^titiiliS^ #dft(eii 

J Eusebius mentions a picture of Constantine with a dragon, 
traiMfiiifed,iinto4ii9'fee& 'Vtta'Cb^^ '^•/^'< ^ 

^•Clauil. c. ii' .,■ - ■'•< -f- •! T '.ii.' ij »'»'-f 'I," -i mT 
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1K^€I8, nmy be Qbserv<ed. ift almenw^h tJmi. tbfl' 
^cM^l^ature 19 itot) iwitboiift .goo^ finw^AtiofiSf! : But^, 
j^aQipjfpb^blg^.anriye at tbe tRuthi.byMmiitii^, 
tk^^ { ,two q|)im>n8« < Th« forch < iHAy . bitve. b«6^ 
r«^^. m fCom»exnoriatiQn . of tbe Tciiip|>b . .<fJk, 
^rusus^ an^ it i»a}i3utoeqiifii»tio¥ hi^¥Qj^n,«»94^ 
\xse of to carry on the line of an aquaduct. ltd 
axcbitecture presents no particular beauty* It 
consists of oiffy one archway; and on the side 
f|W<PgiAfl«a*t^<i>epe4rA?.4iWQ.piJl4M's of Afiicwpr 
Q^i^ Qij^rM^l^lth^ CoQ^posita Qx4&^f The owia 
vp^?S^m9§^ fbfxfpr lejMreaenta. foar . such* pill^r^ on j 
^WB^fi^,..fffi4'4^fe^«fitiiwi#j^^ ^jlthtwa trct 

h, ih'u. '" 'ARcfl'opfi'rtJs. ■•■ " '"••■ 

ifiTfe|[9,;st9#4Br atbtbeibot of th&/Palatii|^ Hili#. 
(¥P . t|^; f^QKld. llaadkag from the Colos^iun, ti^ tb^ . 
l^rtiil^ It^^rec^oned one of the moat boautijM 
iMdiQ}^j,o(fl architecture which mi»^vik, thoiiigb iif 
Yh^. p^iff^^A\ v(K)re tho^. som^. oft the other . i^rchea^^ 
nw^a^iit- ^OiJ^ijg^^ QiEmalstiiigoaloripf oriei^rch- 
w^v o.Tli^ ^hk#)^3W!xblQ,;wiai wb}fihi,ti(*e)^ijhK>W. wh 
c^ed/rM^^b«flQ>»ft; qufi«iohl%fk wiJfe^rs^fe^ ., Jt ii. 
g^ffic^%<qHfi!i(i^A##ib^ip^ dw mp9t.:w>cieftti]tmt}df- 

ing in which the Composite order is found; but 

* Since tte ftrsi'editi<A.of^hiB^ork4i|)pekiBdlv^e'<^^^^^^ 
Titus has been taken down, and put up agaiA. ^ The^f^fts 
. vrhich were lost have been restored in Travertine stone. 



S90 . c0iiipbmrt ^KtfER. 

#e KaVd lilr^ad^ c)bserv^a it w^n'Htk^ Arbii (X 
Drtisif^; tod-Pbtbck, te hi^ TraVeb,'*^iri^Bffe^^ 
tfemf»ie at •M4Wss(>/(attfei«iff3r MylaSa,) ll?'«*H^ 
where the sll^pffiDa^ of the portico aMIC^M^ 
Ifis ixi^yiiig de^y represents fliem a^^^y^ch; 
and since 4he temple was btdltf' m honfttS 'of 
Aiigusft^ ifnd' Rofh^, as Is pfov^d by the ii^cri^i- 
tion still remaining^ we have hdrti air e^tflite ip^- 
men than the Arch of Titus^ by upwards of half 
a century. If the Composite is nghUy called the 
Roman order, it is singular that th^ eatHest known 
specimen of it should be in a Greek city; and we 
,ipay,rpparf.,.« a.singiO^r.i^iKT^np^, \^J^ 
^g foim4.in the qobp^epp^^alpg^^p^^lprj^i^^ 

flr^ic|i ppnsjets pf foiuc storie$^^i^4 vfrl^f ^i^ Jfe?® 
4r^t ari^ s^cc^ssiyeIyJDp4c^J;9f^9;J9^j^C95^^ 

it might h^ve been expepte^, , th^ .^^{(fxff^h 

yrould have been Composite^ in pr^^^^ ^V^ff^ 

; the variety^ but. this also Js Connth^^ as jfe\l as 

.^he.ope h/elpw it^ It should be jnf\eiitij^ngjji^^QW- 

, ever^K thfit vhpn we sp^ak; of the C^ipp^^pt^^.o^^^^^ 

;ty;e^.ifsin^a;t.enn nptx^cpgniseid by:tjje ftni^^pts. 




iu3 dfilp^ npt make ^ ^.prdei^ of it^ an^ 
^nly i^otiices tjie vanity m,^h^.<98^pitali^j^hi^ 

thian. The shfi|Et,w4 ot^r^pi^rts slj;^ n9^^c^^- 

terized by him as having any thing peculiar; and, 

, in, lif^, mv^ way, he considers tjie^ Cjoriiithian 

, capital asm^de.up of tbe Doric and Ipnic, .^lio 






*» Vol. ii. p. 61: 
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?<fift^WI^W>^rhe %nd©,,]h^jrf5w^a^^.^Jf^p 

ljff^4;%, ^ftkipg,^ *y ,Titus|. .The 

.»fi^riptiqp.,jk briefly this, ...» 

, rj SBNATVS POPVLVSQV j: ROMANVS 
..Mm. ;/^ , c VESPASIA^NO AYGVSTO ,^ .,,^.^ 
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''^cK! VaM prbved by Ae Apotlieosis bf 'tbe 
|^i«Wm 'r^presehtM on the roof of^tftV aryt, 
uiitfCT me figure of a man sitting upon an <fe?agfe. 
'^K msciription is on the side facing the Colo's- 
seuiiL Oil the' opposite front, the attic and 
cormce'W coinpletely defacedj'and the base of 
one 0? thepfflars is the only ornameiit* reinaitung 
dh'^^t-Me: the following ihscripdoiri is stated ^ 
io have lieen found not W 6fty and Inay posyibly 
W^^'SUd tip^^^^^ lii that ca^"we 

should' learii something more certiin ks* to 'the 
"tiiife o^^the arch being erectedl ^ ' ' ^'"^ 

by'firuteif/ip.JcfcW^. ti;©: • 0^^ite^; Ij^w^^f, ' dia lii<^'Kh6w 
Inhere it was to be found. Scaliger suspected it to be a for- 
gery of Onufrio Panvinio. 



•4tid^.''#lt'itE<^fll$i' i»i(tRl».-<Cft>l^SfI^t)M|V«4(!ET)' 
AVdf¥ci^S.-^6iN^£tt/'^lVlfi^A'EQftVMl ftidMY^Kdr'! 

TifcWlf AM. AVf. OirWllia. lixB^TIiTA*!. »»Lri\*l»Ai * 
fi'. , ■•'It ']., •;" ••.. :: '^ J,.> ,,t< -:;;.n OH ''• 1)/' ' 

S6m& t)?' tfee^ Tesselft, which'^beleriged ^»^^^ 

in ^itlief triiimj>hd prf>ce8m^, sfcp^atr ^'tM^^k^^ 
ifeltef^ bkk tkfe interior dides' of thl^ Ai^/^ Wk^ri^ 
ia'kldo the Emperor himsetf in acait^ drftwti^by 

fito^hoi-ses/ attended by s€ftial<mV<^^o^^l^ ^^ 
laurel. ' * >■ ■ ^ , .-Anff Ijr>u.f' 

' A Dissertation was trrittei^ tip<^i<^tfae^#^tM6i^ 
reliefs by Rebnd, intitled^ «« DeSp^liiB l^H 
<^ rtieWs6lymitatti in Arcir Titiatto^^^i^Tad 
«^Rhen: 1716/^ in which vae gi^n ettgr&JirJte^ rf 
di^ Archi- asrid'the figures carved 'uptoltv^lhi 
ti^efiifise '^s M of Rabbutical lea^iibi^yiilndW 
be infterestiii^ t6 the admh^ers <>f tb«bt study rbdt 
i fehal! ' <(ihly Select fr()m it a few reinarks>« ^rfiick 
yeUle-%)iihekfi^teIy^to'th^ seulptuips ti^n^l^tt 

^ yFotee^u^*^ayf&, thaj? the^ golden .tattte^iiigokya 

baiidlestM!; {h^ bodkof the laWi ^anli' i^theli^i^Ss^ 
were WAm^ liif the^tt4amph;^ • laiosfel^rtfrcA 

^ DeBdl^Jda.lfll^.Vii. c. 5. 



stick, ^MiAM^rA^'^tm^h^i v^^^ffm^m^ two 

Anthony Twjpnofim A^.o^gK^bYMfif to measure 

thcib^y^efieft^-forxhiippnw^ tfe^ciJ^^^^^s^, 
inrkidjn^ t4^ Jm^Pi, /w^- itwp j|i^ ,ni^fi iw^jo^b^s 

aiidi jrf/die. Jbiriiqf^t^ fttrlop: is i^s^^^tjb^^.^^qi^, 
eadpt/boois .♦wpffee*w.-:Tlii».fef)^e?fe]5^^ftni9g^^^%e 
give us no measure of the height of the can- 

M^itiifts^9l^]|^(tl!|^]^4;«|^a^^,K WFtfef^Pfi<5^ 

fliisk iteftlft.^s^QirijMiiQi^s fire ta b^fouo^^jIVirt?^ 

binical writings: it is also represented in rsjQ^ 
woieiftl ^ifrm » f^A uflw a Wp> t ei«wwpg?v of 

l,t,Tft^tccpwM;,:;tf1tU.wych.ife i^^:iD9rt;fj5^i|qi»l 
% ^ give»3ift.Ew)4w x&T-c' Jjltf^^l T ^(f^,rtjfr8 
feliii m^Htwij of I rtw^. diff^?4Pt>fflfn*«#nfe il^o^fft 
Iwp*; ivxdi iftwer^i . . » J^ Wl>lisi*> 4ftiB;rj.]^eafe, ,^^ 

«?(gejfd[i^ ^iw.jftr^ iybat(.0u^,ft«wfeteFs.,b^^ 
called flowers; and in the Septuagint thej[^^a|^ 

*y.ti|e,i8^pfeft^t <r4^#a^%«f,.ij Rplft9Ai«%ll^ 1^ 

. «= ^tiqf. UI?.,iiJU.{C;f]6.,r, 



S9i xncHroatTirvB. 

U/UfiT/dMh, r^qipW^ rand ^upfKMei/. thsih tiattf 
were intendMl fm \tht fnaia. punUay ixr ipoiKt- 
graDAt^o. JBixMti theXirigek term used^-jqinlose- 
•phiMh Aiiditbs.fSieiseiity wg migl^'be ledvtoiivii^ 
ffeie^ that^tbie^ flawens wi^re^-ivieanl^^eil^ 
,RdAndiic<Hy<^etitnM: tixem^to .be *ik($ floweifs^pf 
ijle j>am9gjj9iuitfe« In > the btM<^telii£3> :ttef ttlunee 
omaments always join eachoih^^-theT^ppbrin 
tke:iial3dley and %tbe cupiandjll^xfl^jwierifeur- 
lymndmg the top. and hott€«n)o£iift;:«o^jfS^ 
alajr ibatukbllj :tiippose> Ad rAowerJio >h^ jUs- 
longed to the &uit« Mai^niikisuihfi^kmai «Uli9 
diat : i$he ' Qiips '. were Mke » AkacimAiiittc . i^i^iij^ ln«r- 
tow<«t the bottotti and brmul atv,d»^>biosif}L;l'in 
fthort^. like inied^m s^ucears, a9d> s%i^fyfj^]ggf@9r 
«ipan th^ arch. >The ^Mne^^iftliOj^^^ysv^lBlhe 
][siop$ weve like Cretan ap^le«i> |n sh^p^-.l^^fl^ 
egg^ aod broed ^rom eaeh ei^treimty^ tT^ie Hm/^s 
he coi]^pares , to those m the caphaja pfr -jgiQ^v^ jot 
to adiph^ thelipaof .whkh are hent outwtfvds^nc 
Tbej table represeafied on the acch 4o^ /Wt 
answer. 90 well, to thd 'dei3criptU>n9; ^hichljwe 
have q£ ll. . The. »a^c(oufit is ^ . .to /1>e« nfom4.< jn 
Elfiodus vxxv. 28, i^Q* s At tvfTa^^t w^tl^l is 
made of rings at the '. feet for the purpose of 
earrying it:.the£fe ai?e npt in the. i^re. ., JF«>se- 
phus^says, that the legs were fimshed ^MSifyj 
(reXffflo^ avij^io-jxIvQi,) . for the lower half f^^d that 
the upper half of them was square. Tlfis does 
not appear from the bas-reliefs, but it is possible, 

! ' ' ' 

I 

' AntUi* lib. iii. c. 6. 
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tiop ^fl| m^dei of t^^ golden fillet be]pg^/f?ep,}ii |^^ 
time, of ,Hadjpian. When the Teiiqple jcrf^E^pe., 
vas'^biiijij, ii[l &"e leig^i of CoimBodus,,t]ti^R,ti:^, 
s^s.wejr^ i^^t.^e^tr^jred; for Anafit^up^tj^^ jj^, 
he r^a|^s that Ge^^rix; entered. Romi?^;€«),jli^?I 
third, dkl aftqr thp ^ghtof ftl^imi^s^ ,^d,p^i^ 
off a great deal of treasure to Africa^ ^^^f^r)^ff|f^^ 
an>o0g?^ the 3poiji,Tj^epe .thfir^e^J1P^,v,^^)lffeh 
Tfitys Kad brouj^ht iroia Jeru;?i?l^^;^ ,, I^g^fj^t^^^ 

%^^T» that Belisaws,,. a^f ,ppff^uemf^iYff]t 
Yfnd^Ui retupied to Cpi^tafltifRoifls^i^t^^g^, 
treasures, ajiipng which Jirei^e, th^, J^j^sh^ffp^^ 
which Xitij^ had broiigjil; to Bosm^^ aJi^^Gi^fff^^ 
had /carried to A^ca, Thif ^a? ip the j^pfr^j^^, 
Procopius confirms thisiacc(mn>,**.a?^j?4d8tjtlg^^f 
a, Jew, who saw them, told j^n acquainf^g^.Jt^l^j 
emperor, that it wQuld not hf. ady^^e^^i^j^f^^, 
them tp th^ pjalace at Constantinaplj&9 ap Ijlj^^jfccj^^j 
not remain any where, else but wh^r.Ci.Sj%pifn 

had placed tj^em. ,».This hersaidw^ jt|^^t?^?fftR 
why Genseric had ta^^ tixeipalace^at/Rqiif^,;.^ 
the Roman army h<^ in. tuni. t£i)c^ J^^^jjjf j^^. 
Vandals. When this was reported to the em- 
peror, he was alarmed, and sent the whole of 
themiixijmSiiitify 1^^ ^he^ t^rls(iaA< klAlz^^ at 
Jerusalem. q : . j <, J . • » j • i ! 

>\r^^^yftim«gtipn.of,^^^ i«cff e of i $|ji|t J^^fyh 

fjj5;iT'^ :>.r iv» j[^^ : *^-J '-n ri-^ t.i sbv/ bpi; 

" I give this on the authority of Reland, but I have not my- 
self Jif en abU( .ta £04 IHq. p»Mage Mk cM^tmim- vl^eptipnis 
mentions it, lib. xv. c. llr . 1 , . ^ • . 'o/ ,.* i- l^ j^ ♦; 

** Lib. ii. c. 9. 
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238 -jmeBOW ^ :" 

ForoHki Tb i»;4>f white maMe, uadr-vbuAttaQilS 
onelarge'ardi^'with'a'ttiudlfir unei'Cni. tedi; aidsv* 
widi a ^Btetal commiitticaiiDBiLfinnii'jo&pfljlQiitlMi^ 
oilier* BeiidetthelMH^ielii^fr/.oiiIeifi&i fianatpk- 
IB oriuanaitedfiritlie%lii Aited Goitipcnle'q^iiacBv 
and it au^^ ibe'dbtiirveS^^'diatiJieie^ as. Ht:\iao^ 
ancient biuldings, the rosea wpomiiiBRfm^mKtao£[ 
die arch are dU' Afferent. It appeuadJiaftcfeaDiiiedy 
ihefeiwik a^dncriotionih&tepc 'forefno^exisb/joiii 
one sideof which is a head of . ^Jaradalta/ iviA^ 
AHWKUTfB PiFsuAVG PQKT T& Fi) Vifi^ and^oonoAb^ 
other' is an axehy beanng jim intaApini^'iiAhdUL 
AYOG 60y and lainnoiinted hji a«iicpntB tvo piiB«7 
sons ill it/ dranQi: Im^ sis honaa:, raaca^ sideiiscai 
Agate on hosseback, &llbw^ibjF ond.' on./fociii 
On. another ooin we .have m; aeingnhu^ ju A atii feKHMB 
Greek and. Latin in die inscri|itirai/ wUohiiiiidMif^i' 

AYT. K. Iff. AVF. €£yfi« AS^ANfit^ilCX ICFlki^Qa jftk" 

reverse thaieia an, aotch^ and . aroi?8 Ai^c^e* iHc^aw 
before, inone o£ diesidestis-a filahsaseac>£tS.ffyi 
steps, leading to die topi i . ! ^; I .Ikj ) i 

The Arch was erected in honour > of iBepfibuMisd 
Severus and his two abnsf £bur^aBa^atBd^iCneta,«M 
commemorate two triumphs ofvpr iheuPaxlibiBmu 
We know &om histqiy, that he jnadi<3 twoissEpedi* 
tions into the East: the fimt in IdS^ ^h^i^ 'h0 
eonquefred King Vdogeses-; the /second in, j}9Bi 
wfam he I took Ctesi{^n, and AsiiistegAai^i^ti 
King Artabantis^i The 4araiBital»afie-*f!hid ^^nng 
tirice stjSed pakthiovs in the ■ in£(criptipili9 ^^3 
to point out two. es^p^ditions and two triumphs. 
Spartian tells us distinctly, that ,)ie..'tri)Hiiphed 



xyngmsd mscription in thi& line was PfSi^TiMM. 
pj^^AE. KOB^LissiMb. CAESARi. OPT. and at .the f^nd 
x)f tlie precediriff'line p.p has l?een substituted for 
ET. The naval ornaments denote, tile means 
taken by Severus to transport his men < down tup 
uphrates, Tiffns. and nvers ot Adianone./ » , 
Pescnptiona of this arch may, De foimdr in 
Wintemahn, and Serlio :'*" but the Jfu^ept ^%)un^ 
ia hy Joseph Maria Suaresius, momia& Wlo,) 



from the Colpsseum ; and that he 4f st looks at the 
.bas-reliefs on his left hand* These relat^^o tte 
first expedition of ' Severus, A.D. \195 j^ m toe 
^ourse of which he routed King Yblogeses.J^ 
Carrha, and went against the Adiafceni or Qstnoera. 
In the upper part of the piece Severus1a|ijaH^ 
his soldiers : b^Iow him the Romans are slaxmg 
Ihe Parthians, and at the bottom the city 6!]^Carrna 
is taken. On the right the siege of Jffi^J^ re 
^rai^edy and Vologeses flies on^hors^babk., '\ ^ , . 
The bas-reliefs on the right relate, to |he year 
^196, when Severas was still iii thelEast.'" J!^Ve 



•♦ I "Vi.-iv^^i'iUfU 



are represented, SevenisJ arid the kW of Afmema, 
Vhojs admitted to his friendship* In tlielffiiale, 
At)garus/Kiiig of the Adiabeni or d^fiioemJoi^ 
the. assistance of troops ; .arid At mej pitfom tne 
Jtoiriaiis apply the batterinff ram'^tb the, capital of 
the Atrenu 

^ Lib. iii. de Architect. 
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oil tne ' other' sye of ttie Arch' (facing the 
CfapiicSj'th^ IBas-reliefe on a person's right haiid 
Irelafe to tne empqror 9 second expedition in 199. 
In the upper part he is haranguing his loan, and 
sending ^out commanders. At the bottom tie a^aih 
TOsieges Atrajy ^n^ the inhahitants ar^ holding oiit 
thcjir hajids io him. In the corner is a mac^ne, 
caltea Cataixhacta. for letdng out water. whi(^>is 
qe^CPhed by, paesar.* 



> The remaining compartment, contahis the affairs 
of the year kDI^ In the upper, row the JLuphrates 
18 crossed^ and Ctesiphon taken. In the second 
two chij^fsineel down before the emptor, which 
^notes' the submission of Arabia. At the bottom, 
e'THgris. ,is grossed, Seleucia is taken, and 



aoahus ^ie^. 

.' The tiks-reliefe, which are under these several 
compartments, represent the treasures and cap- 
rives led in triumph* The whole series is in an 
!ndiS!^rent style of sculpture, and presents but a 
poor ide^ of the state of the arts at that time. 

This Arch was formerly buried for nearly half 
its height. Lieo X. ordered some excavations 
under the difection of M. Angelo. . They Wjere 
iuiderta|:^n a second time in 1563, but soon filled 
up agaia: Kardini witnessed die failure of a 
'sio^i^W attempt in the Pontificate of Gregory XV. : 
^d the j^rese^t pope laid, the a^ch open to the 
jboAtom in 1804, at which time the pavement of the 
ancierit tlivus Asyli was discovered. * . . 

• De Bello Civili, lib. ii. 
VOL. I. R 
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( r 

,, : ARCH OF S. SEVERUS> 

■•'■ "" ■ ■ (In -Fdro Boario.) ••••;- "'P'' 

Thys stsmds very near tp the Arch of i^n^p 
wd ooe side of it joins on to the aaci^t Chi^h 
of S, Oeor^o ia Velabro; so that nutny of the 
o]^ia^ientsi cannoil sow be seen^ heiog buried in 
the wall of the Church. It is smaUL and was 
erected, as the inscription states^, by tbe i»ej;? 
chants and bankers of the Forum Boarkj»» to S* 
Severtip, bis wijfo JuUa» and his, son Caraicalli^ 
iThe e^tenc€ of this Arch probably points wt 
wh<^ tb^ triun^phal processions passed, ^ts Wj9 
know that they went through this Foru|i> Qj>3( ih^ 
WILT to the Circus Maximus^^ ai^ thQ$e Aj^ch^s 
were generally erected on the line of tbdiii? DIlirQl^ 
We. may obserre here, as in the largej: hj^ tf) 
the same eiuparor, that the name of Geta has 
b«e»6]ias^ &OI19L the usscriptioo^ It oaciaml in 
Ihs fifth and eighth Hues. In the fifths whe^e we 
now read FOi^Tissnio^ yEWcissiMOQVR. principl 
EX. Pv p, PRoco^, we may conjecture, that there 
waa formerly £T. p. sj&ptimio« get as. nqbilissimo. 
eA&dARi ; and m the eighth, instead of et. p. sep- 
txiiiu ©BTA]^# So^lUSsiMi. tjAESAliis, there has 
te^e^ fii^stitu^d t^B-xmci. maxi?ji«, britt;^^'ici; 

piAi^i^i. ..jlnd^pi^iadiwt of tbi&.n^iarWev bft^jriag 
Buurka s&. ih^ laUomtton^ we may d^ncAutratifh^ dial 
Ae^toHet liB« iniisrt have been a subs^^uei^t ftd^tt^ 
tibrti^ a!s Carac^ did not assume tte fi^fe of 

i»cti »(""!•>. '•"' ")iT»iri ■•;M ••■>.. •. .-. . ,-, - .■ ... . ?'i . - ,j /-. ''c.rt.-'.' ' 

' SuetOQ.J. Cais, c. 37. 
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PARTHicvs^tffl loh^ «ftfer hisj^thif *i* dAth." From 

tibe expression tris^ pqr. ;^i. ^his arch seems to 

have been built in the year following the other, 

wnere we read trib. pot. xi. 

'' Soiile'lbas-relief& maybe 9bserved up6n|t)fie 

arch^ and everj^ part of it is loaded' wim oma^ 

i^eiits in a very rich style. The <^ai>ita|$ of the 

piasters are Coihposite. In front is a sicrifice^ 

in which are the figures of Severusand Cairacall^: 

t'bai of Geta has been defac^ed. Under the zx^^ 

Wky th6 sakne thing may be observed. On the 

Slide ' fk^it^ the Arch of Janus is a plough drawn 

by a bull and p,'cow, which is known to Indicate 

flie Ibundiiig of a colony, and perhaps alluded to 

the tradition of Romulus having begun to trace 

out his infant city from this spot. It is erigrav^i 

in Grra^vius, voL iii. p. 609, and by Desgodetz. 

*>'Ia B(d}2oni*8 Travels, p. 106, there is this inseHption, 
taken Aota- a gtartte ^narfy in Egypt : 

ntP, p. SfiVfiRI. BT ... •" \ 
AMTOl^IItl. PIWSIMpRVM. AVO9 'i i ' 

ET. G|T ISSl \ , ;,..^.'\ , 

wh^pie the lettmn with a li|»e i^i^ei^ iha# are ^^^ i ,by,whi^^h> 
I pi|esume, that we are to ,under8taiid> that. tji^y, have Ij^ 
partly erased. The governor of Egypt in the days of Carar 
ciilla \^ai doiibtless too' good a courtier, not to follow the 
Wtittjple,' which tiib emperor himserf had S(6t: two ^tSLtlibs dF 
Csuiacatteaiidi Getawertt lbim# af Ti^oli^tod ^ tdit oj^CtoW 
Wap* written, iS»4 Xi^a f)\^m. . iun • no^ $iV trtt;uiS., ' i '{l^i? is / em 
inscription at Pfa^e^te, ffon^ ifyhiab tjie ^u^e fxf tliejgmp^;r<^^ 
Commodus has been erased according to the decree mentioned 
by Lampridius. 

r2 



f oP'aAlrLI<EIfve|.. 
aF rGALLIENUfi.ni M,ff>-, 
irch/and- s^bely ^^Ot^'-^^/eH- 
liiia 6r H' af« 'not fiH<^froM<8l 
Httl^ t() IW Ti^htof^tliW T»«d 
]e.>'It U of fi«estDn« :tti:ti-'i[ij' 
UiiMpI, "tridtoUt'any''eoul{ltui^ 
m to ' attract I attontioni- 'Wa 
wHption, lltat'ft w4& Iraiaedl tb 
leiiti»'^tid<hiB'i*Ub -Sjttofdna'br 
r, 'ttiftcb would 'givd>itl •the idM 
li- The>flatlteryaii<3iifalselibiid 
lave wddumi liben ixec^dod. -ji n 
iLEMENTISSlMO.'l'ill'Nci'H^''^''' 
.' INVICTA^' VIK^VS ''' ' '' '" '\"'^ 
tATE, SVPERATa'.' ES'i'' '' ''' 

i\i. .sanc'tissimae.' atg;"'"'''"' 

VRELITS. VICTOR ' " ■""'''''"^ 
EptCATISSlHVS ' ' " ■"*''"''' 

Ni. 'maie'statiqve ' ' ' "'' '''■'■ 

EORVM "' 

it inscription at Ferentjno we 
lomen of ^alonina was <p,orne11a. 
yled jfANCTissiMA and ter hus- 
A c^ip stil^ ,hangs fronV t:lie 
I, to which were suspended ^^e 
I Salsicchia in yiterjjo, . w'ki^ii 
he'Roc^ans^Alljf.'i^.'^"'" . 

the foot of the Palatine ikui, 
jseum, and waa erected by tj^^ 



ARCHOV'CONSTANTINE. St& 

senate in -hiir^xir b(^ CotisHMtdU'd ■ iJctory over 
AI«weiriHte</ /T^e Itattie. wA«,&)qg]t|! t^^wjli |the 

AetXfaIa^ae.UjU, widrsof en«Etre4> the Fpnnqibjr 

eMh. stMudflt.'.' fThe iRsoription .f^h^s^' itct.t^ 

mviiainAfte Itoj^ethindjliaeiiirtisuppi^Mdttd'tAtte 
faa^n oOdadiaSierriiamkii floxoe, tb^'tAanble wAh^ot 
bnkfatX'tetnfcfin, and ^e fablfis &i! the<ki(tom<Wbtem 
are bobfiwod.'^ 'I^henei Imn.bei lhdej<ii<Hibt,.tlilut 
the expression referred, to. the miraculpus appear- 
ance of a crosa, which Constantine saw in the sky, 
while he was iqarching agwist Maxeptius. Many 
persons hfl^e doubted the truth of this vision: hut 
£usebius tells u^, that he had heard the Emperor 
himself mention it.* Beside the inscription, we 
read on one side of the arch votjs x and votm 
XX, on the other aide sic s and sic xx. This was 
meapt to express the Vota decennalia and tiit;en- 
rtalia, or vows for ten and twenty year'sy which 



were ofiered up for the preservatioh of the empe- 
ror' and the en^pir- '^^' ---'- -'■■'^" '--istom 
we ^e^rn &Dm Tii ixj re- 

" move ftom^e if hfe 

'*''1ook)pg fo diej'lt m'thie 

" imperial' office c i "this 

" period had elapsed, another period of five 
" years;- WijAv^e'nitlfai S^^ ilrilibhl^^UH another 



■;.!^ MtaiOtfosti'libiaj-cJaiH .■ 
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•^,JKW(|whjkiij r^^9*w the Utev 4?ii^pw*«:iftk0,tjJl- 

"v jsi^lf }3ir»ki *f .Mirri^ for A^M^im^^^^mv^^ 

TijFipQte ijiiif thu ii»44^ ^f t^ third i ewfcrtjiOr Wfr 
ftfqHf»t^F-to4 op fim» vo«.*K.x^.iwiife;»<ia»^ 

Q}}f^9)^i^ iv^l^br^ting the Z?j?<?«»p<riki«t^4^ 

ll^ff 4;¥^l;^(h ajid thmtieth yewf. . i ..« ; 

€|g^,:^rir^im .pillars q(C <?Wfe 'aii<*a*i iwitki* 
s^fji^; 9«fe^ ,^^^ Tb€W. !» #1 8it^€«le:te$cKiigfte 

#5(^»i affft JM^;e»ft0fty of . A^ .«si»e ifidtlk /Eh^ 
^flwfel^ r*>, ?iW* jji^ . ^t^iix^al^i . Im^f «< fitted 

ship of the bas-reliefs; which is to be explained 

' Vita Coja^tf.Uls i. <5.fl8. .. . . I ^b= / 
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. Vita Oot^^.-^<^^ J 
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P^JbtsOfhtiMsunrBstitbifitjiBiQiiljr'a fiU£ct^«faefeAei 

<^e% i^vthot jwiiferess tb6 AfehidfjXr^milalia^ 

column^ are destroyed^ these bas-reliefs 'g|iIl(«KMfl 
uponUlift safacH) ^ nvikidi: . r^^ 'wesexxKfbfmedd Tit 
may '«feo lbdt:r8iDatrked, f Ijbat > Til^janVjl^^lkli^agfi' 
d^MwedoiX) ineet.widi ^thist spdiaftiDifc 'imajB 'ibim 
flcixsb/of^iaiy dAct isnipeiioivi&ihceJieTi^ttHiitoonv* 
topfa^iiig hisr«^wniitaDe apDO: allfpbblioieflificM^ 
sM^ii'he hfad'been' die fewider'&f dbkeitiiirwlud^^ 
laabd^tbe' wits of JSjixne cafl'Umijy^ 
&t'k ^li^i ixpon the mnil:.^ • r "-i.-^ .'^t-'? »i;r>6 /i> 
-> Of tbe batft^ve^eft^ the -foiurc whidr^ate ;h»^thd 
dttk stoty on the ftont iacfaig :tlw.f£!<ilb8aei]my'fret( 
p^ent iftie trtuiaphal entry of Ttajkn intoiOone^ 
the repair 'Of die Appian Way: ipa^nueasuKB-ib 
$up^ Italy with prisvisiaiis; aBd'P^rtotaasivcb 
httplcting him 'to- restore .to. him the.ldnguhKn q7 
A¥ittetaaa> whidi' had beeh tokm JnimhiaiGuibeni 
Od dio>op)90sitfe i front, 'and* ilikswise ia.iflie a(ftie 
story, we find Trajan declaring Partena^paHte 
hioig) off (PattUia ; I) the; - di^orcbry of' m oonfepiiacy 
Tonhed ajjainst'liimih^ Deedbah!Cs^>I&g.of fiaciai 
Idsihajrai^ae Jtd tl^eieoldiBBB^^iaBid 4s^ sacrificfi^ 
eJOlbA^Su^eetmailk^T^bmiediih^A^ the 

l^of /jBidesr ^ie. aBe^IalSo tivio hae^eD^fe/ whidi 
«ite OQiiddeEUrihae fineit/ofithbiiidiob, md]«{gmr 
ttjdg]nBiiy'to''hilye £avli»dlQiiikj[6ted exifcnpttrtn^it* 

'^ Ammian. M|;rceUiiius> lib. xxvii. c. 3. 
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lDke^3cb]»e8entfAiervibtoB^'glaBeA(b]^ Tft^tm^G^. 
^^^^etsBim^rVik «igh^rauiid)itoraalli0MijrCil-tibe} 

-tlTh&(80id]^tii9e9€(npEi€lAipbvjiirj mitjiirjthe ^elnai)Qii 

ysa&^biBtAa^ ^tOi.^U' foxd^r, l * l^hoietatllhe Jhot^omi 

istiite ^to^itheutaddiigr of .Veibiw^tsnd ddidmotoi^. 

oefiiircdSasffiHtkdb.) '^Tl^e lin^' of baliNreUersjtiii^mslk 

ge«srW^tMicld< jtiye^ ardb^ oantains/jnaHfarjriprbpQsri 

dimi/'aivdfdit^It^likeiBkictws/ of wretehbd tirerkmaa^. 

sMp^"^ ''iEHefe^ aorbV t«ro inkxre ^onind medalliotii^. kH»e 

at each side, which contaliiiOfaatriotai^aim'liytMno 

hcbsea: tidieai^;al:v msatit for die sun and *mO0n, 

ftii^,jHreoemtt}iekiatidal<»£.tlLe eaat andwesA* The 

fmor^^figntes lof . Fime me^ the aiiehi ,£a»d tibe yie- 

tdriesriosi^tiie pedeirtitls >ef tb^ column, wiU aUo 

sbviir^jlfaeipdoit-stat^ cf the arts iir die tin^ of 

acrriLi aire :ofi (the 'smaie date, biit< better warkauul^ 
sfei^ jThe itwtf atatuet) are ^tiol) of Conwifeiiotttm bul 

VJAltohHJS> beioL ^rireaiifyl*st»fted]( iihtti/ihilv^ht 

^U^ ffc^sent^l^uinhaxoaiKleLi^c^NidiB^^ 

fbedt' "y^iJLj't&t^ one of Uhem aEvragl^^ tailfiaormz/a 

(xaqgsrfim .tik^diiOthbrtoitlaaB aartll]hda^JllIlfc]^ #]ie 



d Plin. Panegyiy'ai, 
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£60 ARCH iOV 

be.aemi« • The niaiMe now o«lk4 €ffx»IK^>li^^ 
mm of those yarieties, whidi k oiilj khowci ifirom 
the aneient speoimens* It seenats to i^e»miUb 
that which is mentioued by Pliny, where b$ ii 
.tseating of a marUe^ called ^^kyXyOrahbiMtiUiJ^ 
He eaytB, that one variety in partJctd^ Wa&adnimd^' 
wfaidi was tiie ^lour of l^sey^ hi»ring wavy spots, 
and not transparent The faults in this #actiweie 
a horby appearaneev and %oo Urnch white, 4k^-a 
re^emblanee to glass. It yvks fowtd m* Eg^pty 
IncGa, and other places* We hnqw^/from keveral 
ancient writete, that the Nnmidfian matfhlhiivaaiof 
a yellow colour. Each of the pillars is 40 palms 
(29^ feet) high, and the other w^ /ound in the 
Forum of Trajan. Cl^nent replaced the column, 
which ha toc^ from this arel^ Wjfth oiie 6f ifldte 
Bttrbla; bottheyareallbeeomesohlaokfroiaage,' 
that the differenee is scarc^ discernible^ 

The' statues, which are ahove the cohimns, UUe^ 
wise eatoe from Trajan's Ax^kr and are of the 
Biairhle called Paronazsetto. At least seten-ef 
tJiem are so ; and the eighth, which is df white 
mai*hle, was placed there by Clement XIL, who 
eihplpyed P^tro Bsacci to put heads to all the 
sitatnes, the ociginal oaies havii^ been carried eS 
by liCHiienmiio de' Medici, who asfsasainated the 
Gbapd Duke Alesander. This spdKatioa k 
denied Jby some writeiis, because fiiagment^^tDf the 
statues haye been found in Rome. But the con^ 
teinporary ^count of P. Joviup^ is. too cirqun^ 

* Lib. xxxvi. c. 12. ' Hist. Bui temporis. lib. Kxiviii. 
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^a VERDE AK^taUE. 

green} '^mSfmoii^^ UpeYf {Ml^Hu^ thafa aH^r'^tMi^ 
(M^ >s<^^ iWer^: ^ervmrds ^cmOt m'^'^E^t^/ 
dvuHJUg^tlie'^^n^o^ Augustus a^dlTib^k^; adi^ 
w^^ eaB^ ^ lifter thtide l^^p^dt^r Tbej^^bdtft 
daifei^id ) ^^ 'Opkifi^ r '' f^* ' that r^^ey^M th^ 
s^ls^of a'«e^ii^; 'amcl blad its *ii)^inb t&oni'^th^^ 
circumstance; but the 0^!^t^ Wi^^'-^^!^tm&iih''d 
iiS^reffit^^t&iitvetz^^^' A^ ^Wfi^Mliiris 

ddi6S»g><td''a pdhit r'l^iberf^ Md IU64giii<^f sjio^ 
of 'gireen Md wfcile 4^ot mfJerixux^P (iJ^e^fUfii 

nm tmv&iUia r<i#«7fe.) Befeide'\^hi8k*tl<i3*e^NVCfy 
ri<> ^ blbeks of Opm^^ ' wihak^ ciiWnMM^ t^^^i; 
except^very smaB oiies.;' 'f he specitaieii^ i*>Rt4ttfer 
ihight therefore be thou^ tbl hkve t^e^- fifewi 
Egypt. -It appears from the darfie^^ajitef';^rft^ 
the" Ophites also 0ame fi'om'Wa^ 'Mef^Mi^'^'fai 
Egypt ; at leiidt 0^6 vaiiety of ft^id, . Whi<*,' «^ 
being^of an ash cok>«a*;was ea)iidd 3^A^«k **Thte 
Softest 4dnd o^ Opt^t^ hid ttU>f6 HJv'Ute^iii Ht ; th^' 
hard I had iBftt^e of ^ blac^k*' ' -« ti*b<> ^ sajf fe, ^ttial'ttief 
4ttahries • bP ' MifiWat Tayifetoife' "fe :fci^^a^'\ft*6 
forked ' by^ tli4 'JROmaiis V^' atd ©od^dt^iaibifmi^ 
u#J thdt fe?<*airtfedat^lte ibot^f <^^ ^omiaihk 
l^ya^>4tt^yffl;y.0*'«tarblei' #ife prtriilpiFc^dditf tjf 
which was dark green, with'^i^j^* '4t'^f&A ihfl 
iM^i ^Ifodid^bt ekplOi^th^-^tt^frifey^'' -* ''^ 

There were four bas-reUefs upon the ^c^ of 
M..Au;re^uj?ptwp:Of wb^^ ^ Jji^,<;lie,p^pji/;4,,/>ne 

* Lib. viii. • "I "-^ 



is. k^pwiv^f ii 13 asserted, ia SppiK^'^TA|n^d,9<»%^j 
tbat.d|er(^ s^^^iBi^ xsonapartiekent^^Mi -t}^ .CipfJMb 
ift^li.!9WW!e;trcpaa,thi« arch; lf.M,..^«J(p?iiWMrf. 
4pilifig,.*lif y^«qw8b^, in his J|4u]^{(^ ^Ml^ 
^IjS§(53fpAd«g,i t3* ,r«ceivi^\ a .^glqfee (fr<H», 1^, 

Faiif ti|i|| <B#fiendi^g to bQ^veQ; 6.?. ,.* • r 

Jl^ ffffiti jplbtipdmA ;th0 /name 4rfi A^coj j4i THf^ 
pf^;,.ap4:.4i,Pqirtflgatto, , Th^ Iftttfr :app41a*W». 

&Q»>^%rt^g«4 toiliome^ Some hjave, tbojugl^t 
4^/itj^a$«€)fQQled in ho^iour of Domitian ; .but a#. 
Sftg^i^nluftijtu^llfi u8 .^hat eveiy meinprial. oj.thi?. 
e^^m^fo^: wa» . d^troy ed by order of t)ie ^epater 
W^it^hJ^o"^ .ex^rfdseky includes .the triunpphrfi 
^T!^^,^, it lias been argued^ that the. name of 
J|jl(oia[{)fi^ fiuiHot M righdy apjdied to.thi^ |xeb.: 
-^*Qq^i;^gly, pome haw given it to Drusu^, step4 
sppjof ^^VgW^tpf ;: Qtlbers, to 4^<>Rnus.and.F^]fsir 
t}pf. r|E(^t^^[drawiDg$J:aken'Of it while it feja«t$d 
r^fp-ffiaat thetujqii^r part, in whieh theinsj^ittption. 
Wf^ira^.e^^^^y^ner,^ it i^ po^sibteythi^t tF?^^^»> 
M JC»i^%» pr^acjrvBd, the n^iiie jqf I^^nj^Hi^??* Jand 
t^ft^.tbj?.>Sieij«teKC^^B^^,^itb::*Pfft fbfli JHr? 

fgrigjtiw, w]b^^. ?r^co^d ;hisx.wq^,/ wJBfeypd, i^, 

We hpjfp.^t|p^,jal^p,:.pf,oilJ^ yM^ 

■^^^Spfeiite'bioJjrii^^s fiV6 cottipkrttiieht^/ t^^a^ Aie 6f 
the subjects was extended through two of them. 
» Lib. Ixviii. 



d54 aUches. 

esMed -formefl/. Thdt of Trajan fiii' ijeen 
alr^dldy mettdofled, wbieh fnust have beeri iifeaiiy, 
if not fflitirely^ destroyed in the tiufie of Consfto- 
tine; a«d tliere ard reaisons for' suppoiiihg^ that 
Jtkere were more than one arch Sh hiiFbrtoJil 
The Atdi oF Fabius, Who defeated 'the 'itil(ii 
bfoges^ sto^ ' in the Forum,' opposite to iHkt 6f 
S. Severus; the Via Sa^a pafeaed Uhafe'ife^ ■ "Ali 
the opposite angle to this stood the Arch of Tibe- 
rius; and another arc^ was. erected to this latter 
emperor near to the Theatre of Pompey.® Be- 
side the Anch of M. Aureliiii^ in'th^'Cbi^b/A^e 
was another in the same street!, wfiith ^su^'tskeii 
down by order' of Innootot VHI. when hef* tepAtm 
the Church of S. Maria in Via Lata. t. Faurio 
teHs tLB, that there WAs written updn diis, as iipoh 
the Arch of Constantine, votis X and xt. ''SoiHe' 
have supposed it to hare been erected ' to Clkii- 

dliw, others to (Jordian. ft stood in the Pidisza 

II, 

Sciarra ; and the stone was used in building fli^ 
Caneefleria. Th« Arch of Nero appeans to' have 
stood on the top of the Capitoline Hill; and It has 
been conjectured, but without any authoHtyi iUxsit 
ihe bronze horses now at Venice were U]^oftf it 'K* 
appears from Poggio'S b^It, onflie'JMlitiabffitJ/^rf 
Fortune, that several arches were eadsfing- in iik 
timcj that is, in the fimrteenth' ceritur^, wMch 
hove subsequently disappeared. Hfe* riientibiis 
one, which had the name of Augastiis up6ii it, 

between the Palatine Hill and the Tiber; another 

■ , • .1 

" Cic. pro Gn. Pfencio, 7. • SuetoVi. Ciau<i. c. 11.' 
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to^ T!raji»ni ^th m mtusr\pti9n, near the CmnkH i 
aiPKl a third to Constantu^e, in th^ Circus •Mali* 
luus. Perhaps what he saya of tha remains of 
the Temple of Concord^ and of the Colossennif 
m&7 e:(plain the diaappearance of these arches^ 
thnt the. materials of them were taken 9maj to 
be burnt for lime. P. Victor says, thai there were 
tbirty-i^ arches of marhle« r . 

OBELISKS.p 

Few monuments, which the ingenuity or pride 
of man has produced^ have existed so long as 
tihe Egyptian Obelisks in Rome. We are aceMs- 
tomedto regret^ in exploring this cky, that these 
are so few remains of the Republic ; but these 
obeliaks carry us back to a period &r more re*- 
mote^to the age of Sesostris and Sothisi upwards 
of a. thousand years before the birth of Christ* 
Whether we consider the art which shaped and 
raised such enormous blocks from the quarry, or 
thei still more laborious exertions which trans** 
ported them to Rome^ our astonishment must 
o^rtainly be raised, and our curiosity excited to 
learn their history. What is the evidence of this 
history,, we cam^ot now pretend to know very 
accjur^tely: we l^am nmch from the evidence of 
Pliny, who must have taken his statements from 
the b^st authorities, not, long after the obelisks 

; . . . ' • ' 

p The most learned and elaborate work upon Obelisks is 
by G. Zoega, De Origine et Usu Obelisconun, Roma 1797. 



kibf mni bite tiideii'Tfaiddl eaticettan^Mti^bfn9 
tdfeus^^'thad the ikiagi df EgyfA dite^Jtlidderteb^ 
BKW^ Uocbp^'dLoii' in emoiatidniof hy pittdlild^ll' 
m»'<oilt'«V*'a qiuun^ atf'Syenb in tiier^lTlieft^d:! 
Th€^ MK>B£i rwiiaxoaUefl/ from <hd ' ^laicb, ^Stfei^t^f 
IdMtt « itB' ' ec^uf ^- PffrrioptBdiloMi * or^ i9|>otled> i vedl 
The^ verfe Aedieated to tfae'smi; asfw«s eip^eMeeA 
ki< • <their Egy{>tian > natnei > • Mkiei^ . =[oF'<M«sir«d^ 
wba/ aoeording to KiTcher, is^tfte-saitie^asiAfafcl 
laini] was the &*st kii^ ivbo areot^dtheifa^taactib 
Soihisy^ one of hk sacces&ois^'had four (mt(twiMit 
iH^coroforty-dgbl culHtslong.' (SoiiarPIiiiy/iitital 
expT^fision in AmAoianie might dsx)iiek»]r*iadoHiifeH( 
meitt sffli OApre^ where he says of ttheiobUidrs^ 
t^t> di^y vei^e cut oat of quamestwliidhuw^ill 
seatched for in the very extareniitsil of ^ifae^ «aifcbia 
Bui liie a(?ciiFaey of iMs writer* is^-AotiidtriHdmift} 
tb persuade Us &at the Egyptian kii^ wMti^fiou) 
tker dianf their own kingdom^ ^en^iheilf hkdtsh^ 
finequarriea as those of Syeae-^ or he^mity^Uaifei 
inte&ded^ the sc^uthem inliabitanid ' bf il%ypt &lsel^^ 
or ntope* propbrly of Ethiopia^ 'wbo^ witti^Msp^i* 
to 'Rqmey '^ei^-^ inhabitants of tiie> €Xtreiii«jfriof 
tkii'eardiJ . -it. . ^ ..mi ».- ■; «'ii> tUuiJ* 

We may perhaps be allowed t6 be^aie^ a^duloemf^ 
upon the ai^itiqplky bf Egyp^an :i«i(»kS)^'ki<^t^ 

1 Lib. xxxvi. c. 14. 

' Kircher makes Ammenephtes, or Memphis, the father of 
Sdthij, Of Sobhis; to WVe lived 1366 A.C. two'thriiftr^^ars 
after the passage of the Red Sea. ^ ' ^ - - 

• Lib. xTii. c. 4. ' •' ^ 



«i:^tl|t!4iiie;}ly)amib but f^dtny^datenild kaiCMiiiiJi 
vaAkJki09dy i^iiigi of Eggrpl. nTbettaiiieittilH 
q pife t y tiifttpkitiifadnfQr lAiese lObebk^^lMid sifpiK 

fuSipQi^ ,db«i.pbdKski» tojbe auudb^^tbe •^dmtti* 

<hai»blqA>e4nw» tfaea .ibree itbouflAoA fmw te*- 

^m^ayHrm cjlden A^n thei time of liM^Ustqn $t ibtfl 

bel^ves'iiliiaSibisoo^mibpiQloiij tJiatithe^ weiv 

Aiamtf di jitioU^ioae^tbciaBafid )reus:bei[>re/liis| oivin 

tiWHwt}l0t isiiittlroi! hundred and foartrfrhsix T^lirtf 

lMfi)re;^h^*lbimd»tion«f Rome^ ov £»iie ,liioUim<| 

yAmdbfirfooraiGknat. . Aii&s the: Peisiaii' oonqac^st^^ 

if^a#atddj)bfliii difficult to. assigti any perli^ wimi 

duy»fUiifiiittiiniteiCO]intry iinras likeljr lo ptfoduo^ 

8itf3bfi9rat]gs4«> I^dfiad»^WQ.k|i«(«^:for o€rtldtiitb«4 

gwi^MitbiSiObeUaksT^xifiAedbefiEure the Fiersaatl 

MAtjilflfl^j^ iQr<mth»ai'Camb3^08 to^k Tfaiabeai spd^ 

aMi&fe^ il,((bfk /ol^d^ed tbaflawes. tO) beitet»l^ 

ffiMiedsB vAofk 1^ ibej. approafehod the foanda*^ 

t^Br.ftff^Q.QbeUsksj aa.ittucbiim&'hefislr^ >vith 

t})«»ifMig]»fi^]:KMEI Qf tiw) .wurk. } ' S^lrabpi'* ^laomeiH^ 

fioD^ jlfbQ'iei3tif(tatace of )eomd XSbeli^h&iiit H^iop^8|j 

which still bore marks of having suffered dsonbth^.' 

ftlihfoitti^tiim«DfClwibyBesv' -j «' ^ ^ r^'* '^' 

n Jf ith^ihv^jRieln'bi^^^hibh'^r^ iipop/- 

diem, could be deciphered, we should perhaps 

* i ; I » J" > • ■ ' 

P* 19ll* -» * .* it. 7 .-. .^.». m' J,''. 

" lib. xrii. , ,. • ; 
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find mor^ eevtmn infimnation. An 'Mexapt to 
interpret the chara<^»r& upon 6ne <ft them> wa^ 
made by Father Kircher; and it has beeb ob«« 
8ei*v«d of his Dissertation^ that though diereis 
scarcely any thing certain in it^ it is one of the 
greatest' efibits of htinian imaghiatien*'^ :Biiti< at 
the time of their rei&oVal to RoAie^ these dharac-^ 
ters were legible ; for Pliny, speakii^ of those in 
the Cirtms Maximus and Campus MarttoB/ says, 
that both contain an explanation of natural history 
according to the EgyptiiEln philoBophy; and of 
one, which was erected by Mitm^ • in HeUopoiis, 
he teAs us/ ^^that he put it up in consequendeof 
** a dream ; and this was nv^tioned in thef in>^ 
'Ascription upon it; for those simlptuies'>and> 
*^ figures are the letters of the Egyptians^" Did" 
dorus also seems to have known themeafiingof 
the figures inscribed on the Obelisk of Sesostxisw 
If any of these mscriptions contained the histcH:;^ 
of the ei^ection of the Obelisks, PMny may hai^e 
had good authority for the acoount which he gived 
of them. It may be menticoied here, that accord- 
ing to Socrates^ the language of hieroglyphics 
was understood in the fourth century* 

' AiigUBtus was tfke first who conceived the^ea 
of transporting these immense blocks to Bxxne: 
he was imitated by Caligula, Constantios, niii 



>\} - ♦•• 



* Ramsay, in Spence'g Anecdotes, p, 43. He spent,twtnty 
years in studying Egyptian antiquities. 

y Lib. xxxvi, c. 9. * Lib. xxxvi. c. 8. 

• Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 17. So also Sozoraen, lib. vii. 
c. 16; and perhaps Theodorit. lib. vi. c. 18. 
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2^ OBELISKS. 

to remove it> because it was dedicated, in a more 
(Special maimer tnan the rest to the Sun. In the 

J ear 357, Constantius undertook what Augustus 
ad declined. The flatterers qf the emperor 
told him that Augustus had been deterred by the 
diffictilty of the undertaking. This was enough 
to excite his vanity; and he got over the rehgibus 
scruples, by the idea, that though he reny)ved the 
Obelisk from one temple, he snould erect it in 
Kome, which was the temple of the whole woirld. 
He had it conveyed down the .Nile from Thebes, 
and lat Alexandria it was placed on board a vessel, 
of three hundred oars. Considerable time was 
spent in the preparation, and Constantius ,djed 
before the ObeUsk left Alexandria, A. D. 361. 
It however completed the voyage in the reign of 
Julian, and was rowed up the Tiber within thije/e 
milea of Rome ; from whence it was carried by 
land to the Circus Maximus. This account is 
taken from Ammianus;^ and his description of 
the means used to raise it in the Circus Maximus 
is curious* " AH that remained after this was to 
erect it, which was considered to be scarcely if 
at all practicable. $e%eral beams were raised 
"*' to a dangerous height;, so that they looked like 
" a forest, of machinery. To these were &stened 
*^ ropes of .^reat length and thickniess, so close 
" togpthey as to look like a number of threads 
'^ wove across the sky. By pullii^g these ropes, 
*' this gi^eat n;iountain, which was .covered with 

I . { . - 
» Lib. xvii. c. 4. 
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'*^ written characters^ was ffraaually drawn up 
'^ thirougli the air; aiid after nanging a long time, 
'^ while several thousand persons were wirifJing it 
" up as at a mill, it was placed in the middle bf[ the 
" Circus; ana a, brazen ball covered with plates 
'" of gold was fixed on the top : which Ijeing very 
''.soon struck, with lightninff and therefore re- 
*' moved, tlie representation of a torch emitting' a 
**, glowing flame, niade of brass gilt, is placed 
"thers." . . ' ' ' ." 

Cassiodorus tells us,** that the hieroglyphics 
upon it, which he clalls Chaldaic signs, denoted 
th^ religion of ^the ancients, '' sacra prisconun 
^\ vhaldaicis signis quasi literis indicarii** ' Am- 
mianiis gives us the interpretation of part of these 
characters, as explained by Hermapion, in Greek. 
He only, however, gives those which were on the 
south, and part of those on the east side. Three 
perpendicular rows of hieroglyphics may be ob- 
served on each side of the Obelisk ; and the ex- 
planation given by Hermapion describes three 
separate rows; from which we m^y infer, tha^t 
they were read perpendicularly. ' 'Kifc^er en- 
deavours to provie that Hermapion kheW^'iibthing 
about hieroglyphics, and that his interpi'etation 
is 'entirely wrong.' .But the learned. father nas 
l^imself committed a gre^t error. He Cjon^ders 
Hermapion's explanation tp refer to the Ofeeust: 
removed by Augustus,, whereas it is evident from 
Ammianus, that we are to apply it to that which 
was removed by Constantius. 

• ^ . . ! 

'' Lib. iii. 
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' When'Sextiis V. had it transported to its pre- 
sent situation in 1588, it was broken into three 
pieces, and lay twenty-four palms under ground. 
Fbntana was the engineer who raised it. 

That which now stands in the Piazza di Monte 
Citorio, was erected in Heliopolis by Sesostris, 
who, according to some chronologists, flourished 
1 167 years A, CJ Augustus brought it to Rome, 
and placed it in the Campus Martins. The ship 
which conveyed it from Egypt was preserved at 
Puteoli as an astonishing work, and was after- 
wards destroyed by fire. An account of the 
ObeHsk is to be found in PKny.^ *' Ei, qui est 
in campo, D. Augustus addidit mirabilem usm 
ad deprehendendas solis umbras, diernmque ac 
noctium magnitudines, strato lapide ad Obelisci 
magnitudinem, cui par fieret umbra, brumse 
" confectae die, sexta hora, paulatimque per re- 
gulas, (quae sunt ex ©re inclusae) singulis die- 
bus decresceret, ac rursus augesceret. Maxdius 
" mathematicus apici auratam pilam addidit, 
" cujus vertice tunbra colligeretur in se ipsa." 
From this passage it appears, that the ObeHsk 
was applied to an astronomical purpose: but 
some have supposed the words to mean, that it 
served for a gnomon, or meridian line; while 



* Bryant (vol. ii. p. ^82.) $ays of Sesostris^ " What credit 
" can be given to the history of a man, the time, of whose life 
'* cannot be ascertained within 1535 years? For so great is 
" the difference of the extremes in the numbers before given." 

^ Lib. XXXV. c. 15. 
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o^liexB have interpreted it to mean a aolmr ok^k, 
ur 8un*dial„ Angelo Maria Bandini published 
«pWk dli^ subject in 1750, assertii:^ it to h^ve 
l>een a gBomon, Antongiufieppe della Torne 
di_ ftemonieo, in hi8 Dissertation upon Pliny, 
Aargnes, that it was certainly a sim-dial.' The 
£>rmer opinion seems to be most generally 
adopted, and indeed Pliny expresisly calls it a 
gnomp^ Another dispute has arijsen from dif- 
fet^oi copies of Pliny^ whether the name of the 
astronomer employed by Augustus was ManUus, 
Maniliua^ or Facundinus* The Obelisk was dis- 
^ycnred ^ying under the ground in a broken state 
igk the time of JuUus IL: and Sextus Y. had 
thoughts of employing Fontana to raise it. In the 
i^ign of Ale^cander VIL it was again brought to 
light: but it was not tUl the year 1748 that it was 
4ug out under the direction of Niccolo Zabaglia: 
^^ Pius y I. employed the architect^ Antinori, to 
evect it in its present situation, in 1792. The 
l|ase was still standing and measured nineteen 
palms in height: but the Obelisk itself was broken 
into five pieces and had evidently suffered from 
fire. Another pillar of red granite, found near the 
spot^ (which was raised by M.Aurelius and L. 
.Yerus to Antoninus Pius,) was employed to repair 
the Obehsk, so that a great part of it is now desti- 
tute of hieroglyphics. 

A considerable quantity of brass was found not 
far from hence, which is supposed to have been 

' ' Vide Tiraboschi, part 3. lib. iii. p. 312. 
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connaeieift <withitke aj|K)vd#iiMntiaiiednmfnFWfafatjib 
FiU^ iaeiitidii^ la Hlial being^ dag op) near talS .rLo^ 
Mdfea in imditw^ wkSi seyen liaeb upon >h of -tbnfsze 

mii lit thdtomer^ irore> the names' bfihe ^frind^. 
Tbe twhide lieight cf ^ the Obrii^ia/'dcoDrdiiigjte 
larih^^ IOO't)^fads (!73 feet.4iBdil^). : flii^daHs 
k^ IlARoDKiii feet. iC^^iLso 6iys^° tbat4JietdBi» 
TOCtersoipoa it bofntained^ iBiqplarfatbn>of imAui^ 
bbtorj'y according to ' tha £gjrptiaB -pbileedpliy . 
On the^top'iftia'gloibe'iof bronae^^ : r . > •> . .^ ' 
* Dkdonts tdb'tiSj that^SescstRB freotedcfwo, 
each 100 eubitg fai^, > on whkhjhe.dfeeortbedtt&is 
extent tif 1ii& empire^ his Tevbsaie^.and the nadoms 
whii^ he had conquered* Thus ^there is>a diSStth 
'ente of 1 1@ pabi>s between the ^aedounlls of>FlHijr 
and Diodoms; and as Kircher found Ihis Ob^ 
&k to measure only 100 palni% whereas filiny 
iBtat'cis it at 116 feet/ he conceives this l«it author 
to have confounded the names of Sesosiris Utii 
£lothis^ and that the Obehsk placed in the Gad^ 
Ipros • Maidus hy Augustus^ was raised (n%iniiHy 
'i)y-$®tlMsi.-'i •■'' ■ '•■:; / f-r :....'/li 't [■ 

vy'dUiothtT ilitancbs ih thei zniddle cf thevarefr it 
front of St. Peter's, and its situation perhaps gives 
it an advantage over all the rest* It U not in- 
scflbied^%4th hierdglyphJds. Its first ^a&itidn* in 
Rom^ was not far from its jjreseht^biie, it htivifiSg 
jstboq in the CSrcus of Caljgula^ (afterwards called 
th^, .Circijie ..of Nero,) cjo^e, tq. tlbp Bas^ilicja. I^s 



>!• ■ <^' 



" Lib. xxxvi. c. 9. " Lib. xxxvi. c. 8; ^ 
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saye that thefirtt "wiag only forty-height]; hut a& the 
latter autlunr tells us that it waa biKtken in beii% 
erected, this . may account fixr the difference. 
Euaebius and Diodoms make Phero to have 
vdgned 331 years after the taking of Troy, Ac- 
cording to Aristotle^ he lived long bef(»e. This 
king, whether his name were Nune<M*eus <^ Phero, 
when the Obelisk was being erected, fastened hm 
own son to the top of it, that the engineers might 
be more carefiil in raising it. 

Caligula transpc^rted it to Rome, and dedicated 
it to Augustus and Tiberius. Pliny relates some 
curious particulars of its being conveyed to Rome/ 
^^ A fir tree of prodigk>us sv^ was used in* the 
^^ vessel, which, by the conunand of Caligula, 
^^ brought the Obelisk from Egypt whieb stands 
*^ in the Vatican Circus, and four Mocka of 4^ 
^* same sort of stone to support it. Nothing cer- 
*^ tainly ever appeared on the sea more astoniah- 
^' ing than this vessel : 120,000 bushels.of lentUes 
" served for its ballast ; the length of it nearly 
" equalled all the left side of the Port of Ostia ; 
** for it was sunk there by the emperor Claudius. 
^^ The thickness of the ti?ee was as much as four 
** men could embrace with their arms." Sueto- 
nius also tells us,^ that Claudius ^^built the harbour 
^ at Ostia, by throwing out an arm (m the right 
'^ and left, and by closing up the enhance with a 
** pier at a great depth. In order to make the 
" foundations of this pier stronger^ he first, sank 

•• Lib. xvi. c. 76. • In Claud. €. 20. 






^ the AAp in which the greait- Obelisk had been 
lu^ught from Egypt : and after driving in piles, 
he erected upon them a very lofty tower, in 
** fakiitation of the Alexandrian Pharos, that shipa 
^ toight steer their course by fires to be burnt 
** there at night." 

SextBS V. had it removed to its present place 
m , 1586, under the direction of the celebrated 
ai^biteet Fontana, at an expense of 40,000 seudi^ 
about <£9000. The operation has been described 
by Fontana himself, in a work written upon the 
occasion, with engravings of the machinery ; and 
subsequently by his relation Carlo Fontana, who 
added more plates, in a work published in 1694. 
Previous to this removal it was still standing up- 
right, and not thrown down, as the biographer 
of Sextus v. (Platina) states it to have been by 
TotUa. The soil had considerably accumulated 
i*ound the base, so that the inscription was covered, 
which is now legible : 

DIVO CABS. DIVI IVLII F. AVGVSTO TI. CAES. 
DIVI AVG. F. SACRVM 

Fontana conjectured that the Obelisk weighed 
993,537 pounds; which shows the absurdity of 
the common notion, that modem engineers could 
not raise such insignificant weights as one of the 
pillars at Stonehenge. These have been calcu- 
lated to weigh about thirty tons ; so that fourteen 
such stones would scarcely equal this Obelisk in 
weight. Forty-six cranes, 600 men, and 140 
horses, were employed in removing it. Among 
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Otter T^y«^rds bestowed , upon the ar^Jiit^J tpj; 
his suce^sfu^ lal[)our$, Sfxtu^- gave him fili;.|^J> 
tiiuber^ ropea^ irpai, ^c, employed in the. ;v^y[irl^| 
whic^^ were v^lijed at,^,000 crowns. ,. ^ ^^ ^. ;i 

So great was the interest excited by this unj^^ji:- 
tajkingj, and sp^ much impqrtanc^ wa^ s^^hedjbY 
the pope to Jthe solemnity of its execiiti^^, t^a^ 
during the elevatioiji of the Obelisk it ^as^oijd^r^^ 
that no person should spes^^ under paiaof 4e^t]^ 
One of the Bresca family^ of the ancient Republic 
of S. SLemo^ being present at the time^ and seizing 
the ropes on the point of breaking from the grej^^ 
friction^ violated the order for silence by ca^g 
for water. The pope, instead of inflicting ^t^he 
sentence upon him, asked him to name hig rewajird. 
He selected the office of supplying palms jppr^tlu^ 
Papal Chapel on Palm-Sunday; a privileig^ w^x;, 
is still claimed by the Bresca family, JA^.j^n.tff^ 
of the operation of the removal is now in^t|ijp 
Vatican Library, in which the seizing oj[, this in2i,jr?j 
by the guards is rcjpresented.* . . /.;:.: ,f!i 

It has been found; that this. Obelisk does p^t 
actually stand where the architect intended, it; 
for if a line be drawn from the ^ centre of the 
Dome of St. Peter's, through the middle door, |t 
will not cut the Obelisk, but will pass about 
eleven feet to the south of it. The error is 
ascribed by some to Fontana himself; by others, 
t6'ltfad^tiib,''thfe krbhltec^ eiHp^^^ "bfPmn 

* Vide Angiolo Rocca, de Biblioth. Vat. 250. T^ja, Dc- 
script. del. Palazzo Vat. 440. 
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who did pot joip on the new building in a right 
line ^th that which had Been erected before by 
Michel Angelo. The Obelisk is of red' granite. 
Fbri^an4 makes the whole height 180 palms (132 
feet)) wh^ch includes the pedestal and alt the 
btnamients at the top. Without these, it is 118 
]^ahh's (84 feet). It now serves as the gnomon to 
^ iheridian. There is a tradition^ that the dshes 
6'f J. Caesair were in a gilt ball at the top of it. 
But Fontaiia 6ays in his work, that this is cer- 
tainly a mistake. There was such a baU, but 
nothing of any kind was found within it. Part of 
fee true cross was placed at the top of it in 1740, 
- "the ObeUsk in the Piazza del Popolo is 108 
palms (80 feet) high with the pedestal: P. Victor 
Calls the height 88^ feet. It was brought to this 
sj)Ot from the Circus Maximus in 1589, by Sex- 
tus V. who had already moved another from the 
same Circus, and one from the Circus of Nero. 
This must be the one, which Pliny" tells us was 
ei'edted in the Circus Maximus by Augustus ; for 
the other was not brought to Rome till the t ime 
<lf Constantius. From the words trib. pox. xiv 
in the inscription we may collect, that it was 
erected TJ.C. 753. But though tl^e inscriptiou 
also says, 

' ' 'AEGVPTO, INI POTESTATEM 

' '^ * p6pvtL R0MANI.,REDACTA ' \ 

vff ifffja^ i^ ^jLippose ^^t ik^ erecl^i^ of the Qbe^ 
lisk immediately followed the conquest of Egypt. 



" Lib. xxxvi. c. 14. ^ 
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For tfab «tafit happened in the fourth* ConjiriMHi. 
of Ai^usttm, tibirty years beibre, -wfaich^ai Aa 
year of Rome, 7S3. 

PHny states, that it was cut by Kiqg Senmc^ 
sertes, and was 1SS| feet high widiout the base. 
Hbs Sennesertes is supposed to be the same 
with Psatmnis; and Kircher • thinks tibe mnie 
should be written Psamtmrteos, whom he Brakes 
to have flourished A.C. 807. It is singular^ that 
in one of the ehambers lately opened by B^sHNd, 
wUch is supposed to have been connected with 
the tomb of Psammis^ Ihere is' a figure of diat 
kmg^ with a square tablet sui^ehdcMl ^Nmh fa&i 
breast, on which is an Obelidk. Ptiny ako telfc* 
us, that the characters on it r^ted to natoral 
history, according to the Egyptian philosophy. 
It is of red granite hke the rest, and a cross has 
been erected on the top of it.* 

In front of the Trinital de' Monti stands an^ 
other, which was brought from the ganlenit; af 
Sallust. The removal of it must have been^ a 
work of great kbour, when we consider 'the 
height of its present situataoa. It had beeh be^: 
fore earned to the Lateran, by ord^r of Cie*- 
ment XII. and was pkced where k n^ Btdilds 
by Pius YI. in 1789. It is 65 palms (48 fyei) 
high without the pedestal. • < 

In the great foimtain of Bernini in flife Piasza- 
Navona^ is one 74 palms (54 feet) faigU, whbh 

* A Dissertation has been written upon the Dedication on 
this Obelisk, by Joseph Castalio, and inserted in Graevius, 
vol. iv. p. 1859, accompanied with an engraving. 



OBELISKS* ^1 

slaods iipen a^rock, itself 60 pftfans (40feet«) It 
was transported to this place from the Circus of 
Caracalla^ about th^ year 1650* This' is the 
Obelisk, upon which. Kircher has written his long 
and learned Dissertation, divided into five books, 
and extending trough 560 pages; It was pub- 
lidbed at Home in 1650, and he gives to the Obe- 
lisk tbe title of Pamphjlius, from Innodeiit X. 
whd was q{ the PamM fiunily, and who had it 
tiansported to ks present place. He conceives it 
to be one of the four, which Pliny, as already 
quoted, teUs us^ were erected by King Sothis in 
Heliopolis, eaeb of which was 48 cubits high* 
He makes Caracalla to have transported it bom 
£gypt in 249: but this must be mere conjecture; 
as it i» titok known for certain whether Caracalla 
was the builder of the Circus in which the Obe<»' 
lisk stood. When Bernini removed it in 1649, at 
iiie onder of Innocent X* it was broken into five 
partem and lying on the grounds 

In the square on the top of the Moute Cavallo 
is one 66 palms (48 feet) high, without the pedes- 
tal. Pius VI. placed it here, it having formerly 
stood near to the Mausoleujh of Augustus. 

That widck stands in front of S. Maria Mag- 
giore, cmnefrom the stone place. They were 
both made in the reign of Smarres and Eiiaphiils/ 
KingB i of Egypt, who lived A. C. 1028; and car- 
ried ^ to Borne in 57, by the Emperor Claudius.^ 
Sextus V. erected this in its present situation in 

y This name is also wtitten Vaphrius and Apries. 
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This accoH^ »BW bp, QQBpb;Mi«}{F^£tI|§6(9«lft^ 
l%gve..of,tl>a,aWii8kp £u^ifti?tie|i tijbjli#o\§«^ 

", m^ pj?4«m 1^2,,wiK>rtp^dMfnp§8ihoil^## ifti 
'' Vatifiaipp, pe^iTO 72. Urin» » w> C^WftftMlN* 
"pe4u» ?^* DuQ in Mawiql^o jA^^s^jP^^ 
'' fd»gpli.|)5Bdwi:4^44. Qb^Ms^ pamii4fth#%Itter^ 
*' risque ^untiH^a^-Bgarg^or^H^,',' ..{ /|(fnoao;H-3T'.'V 
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• : "'.({ '"J .rf^;,tf;o .,j;t j^'ijiif Jon; ,xo<>i f 
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^^tfd^i^ujflf'^^iiiiitt^ edifiees. - ^h^ 'Hct^ ^e^^ 
tOd&^@aii«iiel^bl(i''<^^pehde in tfrnameatihg' *tlteii^ 

be seen by th^^ i^oa^side, Ivhich displarfe^ tHd 

tg^kl^ cuitdtij ^f r^in^ a tobnikih^t' o^^r iil^' 
gmv^ii tb^Mcl^ad' \^ai^' tnore gehendly <pf^ctil^d' 
1^ ^iM^^onli&^s thto tb^'OreekB. ' Th^ tbinii^r 
ddd'4KJ(4i^filbIy Added tbte nietmeof tbed^ceksed, 
wiid«lntb&3l'6^s' did not abrayis do in th^ ihore 
si^l^le^Wetb^d; fa Ot^c6, ^h^ the^ bddfes 
were generally bumefd, tbe aeHes'i^ete'pirt into an 
urn, and little trouble was requisite to commit it 
to tbe ground. Rece^s^^ ?^^ frequently cut in 
a rock, (not unlike tbe ' catacombs beneatb tbe 
dHur^di^^rS! SebAs«iah)v^^M 'ilk -dam^ Otedlkn 
towi^y sa^ ai ^d^diia^ amd Agrig^tltuki'/'We*' 
tkA Wsm^^^ii^ tbe^e •i^eebsy^i <^e ^^A«>^^&e^ 
ofHi^r;^ 'tfkjottirfderable Attnfiber.- • ' • The vtms NVei^ 
d^(ld§il^ mnbtfid; Md tb^y'wesd 'feldsed a^. Btit^ 
y^fK9iMi]^^e4iMbm6£*bmAh iidt'of {^ri^i 

tive institution. Dead bodies were generally laid 
in tbe eartb: tbougb tbeve is evidence, tbat tbe 

VOL. I. T 
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of Nikttia.^ War^ and th^' miltiki<te<'^'cfeilthd 

kig iHor^ gencvaL Stttl ihaBy^faadM^i^ adhti^'tk} 
llfiB' ^utoitoir w»ie; and in the Cbrti^liMi lipttfyy 
ftm tMWm^ <>fi fcuamii^ #&» fl^ist Introdiidftd by 
8yH% wIA) feat ed that^ his bbdy MigKl to flMreafcei 
Mer hie ^dtthy and iieft directibns tbatlf&odd 
te dOUMftbed to th^ ftataiei^ After iife^tii&crthla 
ftBM»*ai ^B was <»dy pa^iAy lia^d^ msaslyliiB 
adlteriDg to tli0 anci«»iC iMtiner^of iayn^ tmt dib 
d^atf %P6idy alt fuUtenfdh iii/ia bdll^wtoniEi ar. 
In 1^086 B«p«lehi^s^idwdh^*ha«e )beim:>0fi^ 
the skeleton ii alleys ftbnd - regataT^ dii^iad, 
^»Mi the amm stra^ht by th« sidbnn^ a ^we/fa# 
aMariDwheek w«s iili^ed vit>cn tile ^bfgast^llai^ 
^A^y by ench »ide of the head, one «t itlie* ^di'- 
ti^atiity of eaehhand^ and ohe bitweeiLtilifrlissi 
fiiifl^ «k in ifldl. TIfltt whieh^ ixm^ laidioipoft 
«be lifeaslt is g^nevdly found to hwr^ fflBlteofiil^ 
Ml ttielHRiy 'dtasyeA. Thdf&As ^iikoi^BbtrsCfi^t 
dieb' ciMtidning eM^lB&f sitefciffts i^vfetoiii^ 
birds, &c. and a coin is found in die niou)A to 
dii^harge ]bbe demand of Charpn. , AH flieseipaf- 
laoulatv mj^t hare been c;o)}ect^d ^pfi^i, a^cieiit 
authon^ fattt in tbe Rojrad .Mujv&uflS :ait/Na()les, 
thewdlualteliqiiesway be i^iSKen ^Utild^dse^^fiii^nenit 
teodes itf Iritfermetft, ' as jidiiued H[)y ' Afe iSWfiife 
anA lilomans, are well' fflustrated Iby ShMeis. 
:S<Afi^ : aiceletans l^ave been fbimd i^il^hja cuijraK 
'o*, and othet alimHxr by their si/i^i y. t ,;;, .;. >„ 

• Vide Plin. lib. xiv. c. 14. ''rtlitiWh.»iH^Kt(tiia:^ 
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U p<»^mA;put 1^ thf sfew of H^s b^^pj^j^. 
Ifpjishw^t, Jji.tite pard^TO of .Sal^upt^^^t^u^jprQ- 
..(The ash^ of Tr^aji ^^^ ^cgpipfitc^d 'fi ^ojp^ 
pqjpi of hisf .^olunopn, and Ei^tropjo:^ say^ that ^^ 
Hfo^ tht only onqperor bivied ivoit]^ fh^ W^% ; . • . = 
ii Ibomb also e;&^ts , at the |bqt. pf^ ,t^e., Capito- 
IpM hUl^tothe jpi^ipory; of (Cm PoWioifis.^^ji^tii^ 
The insmption .&tateci» that it w^/givefi.by |i^^; 
s^ttltte; bat for what p^uiigulw. a^erM; o^. ^ij^u|;i^^ 
theanoie^it law was violate iptfhi^ ^Yplu^^Jb^;^ 
tofy does not inform us. Fir^nesi^ in4eq4. f^^^^ 
that bef0&e Trtgaa extended )the.. cnrpi^it Qf[ ,^|^ 
waUs bv tbi3 q^art^r, to take in bjp ^WA ^<^P?nnh 
the t<Hxib of Bibulufi was »ot wiAhin,t|i)e^,4ty-( W4 
tbla is the <^pinion of Nardini. The ijti^crijptii^];;^ i^ 
a6followi»: 



I I « ■ r* ^ 



C. POBtlCIO. L. F. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONORrs 
viRTVTiSQVE. CAVSSA. SENATVS 
CONSVLTO. POPVLIQVB. IVSSV. LOCVS 
*'\ ^ V^NVkki^l'O/ bvo. IPSE. POSTERIQVB 
' V' ^IVTs/WFEfeilENtVli; I^rBLlCE. DAtV^. ESh^ 

W^^hOTe^ino-ffldbwaiftfTi^imri^^ ^WW^iflft 

wiiidi Jb&jdiiwd»Tv^&i«ieptMfrcx|ai..his hh^ifW iGS^Ic^ 
IHebeidnraBdi}efHifitb€l iRl;drii>ti€^^>,;.^|it^m^fi^;^T 

th(»etofflctesj0east; tofi ]!P!e' ^l^Hf frqi^fl ^i^^iyear 
611 < i(Ja€.-jtoi diieomi^i j«fith).]|»utj^ ^e^fj^^tiqipi. 
Up to that period^ the two plebeian aediles are 
always named, and.hejs jnot found amongst 
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y' • ■ 
.^^«m, -so'^ffaat thie liKoniimetit' iMlndt he dder' 

iH^'^irJ We find L. PobHcius BilMlite.iatf 
one Jof'die^ tribune^' cf tfae^ pebj^l^ in <686^ «Ml 
two years later he was ttrf&tarj^ tliSbtihe.^ ' IrtJ 
599i'C/Pofbl^B!btrhls' iras •ptoviiclid -^d««tW?Jin 
540 ^fe6' ^as' pt^^p^toty aria-'fal W4''h^ ^« 
tribtiit^ of ihk pecyjJle. Thisl edii haxAly lif^ tlw 
mail' Wwftynlthfetortibf was jgh^/alM^t^ <iie 
pr'(Bn6^ihfif^iigt6^\^ befcause to *e ftst J)lao* 1^> 
oi^i'^tifl^^^oiitM havfr-be^n metitSdHed te l&# 
litsbt^Uoif^ ^ddhdly; he wduld baVe be^n t^iSkr 
h6fi>Te^hjd ^^1^' tflbime of th^ peoplej^Md'^b^ettf 
n^ i^tiia httV^ foiind his name m' the S^fftS' 
^diiy^ as- itl& kn6w that he was not aedfle beAH<e> 
fifllili^ riiiist hive becm at least nmety, if he^n^ 
ti?^d' upon 'the office afterwards. It is f^dbabl^^ 
hbwteVfe^; th^t bbth these persons were of the' 
same family, as the namen of each agrees' 'widl' 
thoa^ .m^^tion^ on the tomb. The It^tt;^ was 
most likely, spp of the former ; and ^ the sons 
generally took tji^ praenomeix of their^^ grand- 
fathers, not of th.^ {^Xhej^, the persoyi .^wed in 
this place.wai^: pjfobably grpwl^ox^ ox t^e V;,Pobl. 
Bibulus who was tribune in 544. Tins would fix 
the dWte ^Hl^WMmttmii^somm^ 
^^^hfif^i^'^t^i^otiM'be^ l^dilier^ihsekuaid, aferdtr 
tKh^ *&tU'i^meiiAdm^mhhfi iiiBecijptian^hb(]jxriU 
baUy'diM'd^on 'iiA^hdldihg^ie^offiteof ^ddibi 
fe^hitiif h^»Wa« «f%ibiA ^ tteage^dfihirtpsiiii 
1%^ ^ ^dS^ 1](^ ^ 'tl^e ( ^ebintesnianoe. ^f ^^uUo 
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gttineb/ iiiark6t0>i*tlibtihali* oif |tMtice/ niatters* off 

tinder their 'inBpdctimi. ^ •» f' • • '• :^ m ; . , 
' 'T!he re^mnn of iiib btrillip^ «Kie TVfjr- idcaii- 
siiteradble^ knd'n^oh mnit '^boatteakd rander 
ground. A house k' now >bttttt ovielr it^^Jinidl jet 
laid df ii^lltof fl<m6r'd«{ii^'ttay be.a8a[i5iritfin.r , 
'fiMtdniift Info^a ^^/tkat 'fiie CSferadkot ia« 
ilil^ Imd ^ 1toi(alx)pllu^ afloW^dil4ioin'niicUr)tiR 
CarpitoUnfe liffl: and Pitm^yki^ii»iL4aMiftim 
of some r^ttina of i« 901 fa^ ^rcfan iHis tobibK 
Bitmkis; Many aaciMt tonfltt tb^r aimi^tteiiciH 
aerred ' wifinn • the tmHk; 'btt«! > diof'/w^eroem- 
tftmeted bleifore^the ei^tesisidn oC tbe'liadteuby 
Ato^an^ andat flie'tmMrofliidir biittg^eKUtoBi 
were oiit of the city. ' Of 4te(Mf Ike iii(M'boii« 
spicnouii are the matusoleums'Of >Augi3Stus aild 
Hadrian, the pyramid of COedtiod, and lhe/|«mb 
of the Scipip famfly.. 

The most ancient of all these is the fomb of 
the Scipiqs, which was not discovered till 1780: 
previous to which time other iombs had had this 
title bestowed upon them. No douW however 
any longer remains, as a multitude of mscriptions 
has been found to the Scipio ifhihily, aaid some 
Sarcophagi, which carry us back as * far as ' flie 
year of Rome 466. The tomb is in a garden, 
not far from the gate of ,S, Sebastian, to the left 
of the Appian road. Scarcely any, thing is left 

^' Tiberius, c.l. 
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Mint aljfwesent;) llfo kxAmptiam mA momuvieiilis 

harai^j ;lieQB <»meA ttfj^e Vaticunv and co|^i^ 

ouhBtitaied !hi.|tl»etr ikwaiA <sMaeqi|fn(ly;i liUl^ 

HOW remains to be seen but A<iS^e».dfidAmp 

daak' cfaamhens by the help ofa €wdla« There 

•aiffr joi&is >» the. wallsi wher^ritHe.towbBvrWfese 

piused, . Ilio ifhole/iarculi out (Of Tufii,,«^ soft 

poffoks sknMb'wh^^Qtetidsf^^i^ir ^eatpairt; af 

lihisreciiini^. Tli^^ Aio^t int^eeft^ monummt is 

idle fShiico|diiigii8>;^ X^. Sci|ifio BubfttUfl) gfnfitr 

gmadAlftei: Qf JSci|4o Afrfcanw^ wbp w^l qaund 

; <U J Ct.4fB6i^ The j^rfophf^gtts is of isoaxsfi «tci|ie» 

•Ant bsirfaQiiQefy -etumrod in Ih^ Doric Mt^f with 

-if08efl>fb«tweeii.th9 '.tri^ypbs. • JU baa. b<efi ob- 

v'devvieil^ithatb &isr(Doia«. ^esi0.is sonaoHnted by 

flMiP deiriftil -rTHelwsmiJjption lib vevy p^s&cti bul 

{befovr.ldbe^eonfmeticdQient i>f it a line si>d # half 

^bave'betti-iferafied^. It appeivrs toba ia the old 

qORV.ELIVS. LVCiyS, SCIPIO. BARBATVS. GNAI- 
VOD, PATRE 
BJlQGNATVa. J^ORTIS. .VIR. SAP^ENSQVE— QVOIVS. 

, rORMA. .VIRTVTEI. PARISVMA 
yVjT — CpNSOL. CEN$IOa. AIDILIS. QVEI. FVIT. APVD. 

VOS— TAVRASIA. CISAVNA 
SJildfilO^ CEPIT — ^VBIGIT. OM^E* LOVCANA. OP?I- 



, DE&QV,. ABDOYCIT, 

* .; ... 1/ -. ( 



I « liv.'lib.'k. c. il. M. Duteiis says, that Ae skWeton was 
' founJd eti\ite, ^ith a ring bn one of the angew, Vbich Pius VJ. 
gave to M. Dutens, who transferred it to Lord.Beverl^.-r 
fiedierches sur Fus^e dies Vqutes, p. %e* 



S8Q TOMB nr /THE 

oaQiMi'ii]fa9ieHS^)j0dHolK «btifiiliiw>itlie}idek)iiibv«9f 
ewto«liiiinp d/Aal,hft?<nHieAlMyudaj«JaU!)Litom 
anq^'TiBlailobdried ih^ceii- Livy^ispemlaauofji^iieaiig 

aiidirhifcthcr^cfwaid bunibd'AtliitaiiBiBiiosfioiBe; 
He^iretbed^^toJ iiitenoteiEii in SSSilJ,£^ao!iAreA 

to Rd&ej.if iSbnne aitcoantsj said: idxatii lid ^'jdied 
ikete^ : and > OBdered s; iinDitiimeiil>^ bfi jerecfcdiiAii 
ike'iSfakfi^itj]mi6mBriil.A^ hi eelfifam^lB 
his ungrateful country/,. YaleifbeiMajdniitfi^cstfb- 
Baimr^mi^ - and ^vea. /tha iteecititiQbi^upQiL Ihis 

MMiatnsntis. irere Axmii both at'ldtenwupki^ianfl 
bt Some/ dbdming. to be. his. i. ^imy iwcii^icito 
tme^ from which a statue wafi blown dlE)Wn)iii hii 
timo«°^ Pliny also says,'', that Ihare.was ft^myitife 
ofigD^at size at Litenuim^ under rv^hioh ' was /a 
cave; and stories tsaid that a< dragon guaxdodltibe 
^em&ins lof Soipio Afbicumub An> intetestingi a</- 
odaiiltiofcjdtei viUa^ irhieh he occupied in .the-plaot 
b£hia>cxilei;niay. be uead iki one oft S^netia's^Leib- 
tdDsjT). jlti^iqojearsjiiohate foeeti prdsoii^ml; ill tits 
original I [sta^d^ qad. neto- iitther^v^as ^ah fdl^ 
srfaichi&eneoa'^ncehied (tonhfe ddD^ltonlb a£8^ufkh 
EFliii/wefighVofj«vidi|i|oe i^tcertoiniy'iai farottof 

»» Lib. xxxviii. c. 55. 56. *^jI^Yi, ,9, 5^j^ ^.^k Lib. x^Q.^p. 

* TTie place i/^bere Literaum stood goes now by the name 

of Patria, from the fragment of an inscription found there . . . 

■ Lib. xrtltiLcr56i«' « • Lib. xvi. a 4ML ' P.EiW.66. 



Idsj rratuieuimvy Inxpcbx lIc»a8a,9y;tlii^<>ciiirij(N»lac» 

l^njrari^dioCianliaR^Ie/OTderiii^'tlte JiboiBiKb£r>Sc^o 

tk^ii^ raLpkced^thfltfilaaQSglrii kipi^toMaflrdfriAtAkd) 

Ukn<irdinamsi]yBi)d .lakei^dhoiii ttfaerpjfriHEjftiin Uha 

!V^i»(3cdji^aiyi.Uufi^ in arqpbrceribktiviediBtbeitaihk 

of OstiarBnft theiport^' •< iI?lwe.?ppai^(BiilTiUG]b'io^ 

l3aaiiied> i this, tdtlb.. was inot^or Amd thexMdIe of 

fSaHtian> and <^i<laBn6d.9nfefldfatBsite<tiIl- A^)tbiie 

of ^eflcahdet ^I. ^bo^ hsli it vemoved ' Ikx Inoprovte 

4ibe»a|q]]»ac]]^.toijdieijcastle. . 

-- 1 i Qjon^f ffdde; t|iat iixene w^e three statues widnii 

lin^tidiinb^' ^idi ^yreve ssid ,to be thcise otJSJsmd 

I[ai>Scq»o^>and the poet Emuus. A dose friend- 

itkapybttd emited between the greait Scipio and 

thk -poet £nnkis.r but neither tbis passage of 

'%Jtvyf'nor. smother <yf Cicexo,^ warrant the asser- 

ticBiv'whioh'^as- beeifeifiade b^ scone^^ diaNihis re* 

MbijiB'iv^fNreidepasdted in the tomb of theScipios^ 

Valenitiis Muxiinits ' and Bhdj^ repeat what lArf 

k»d !^m&, 'whhKHtit' eKpcessang my dcmbt ofithe 

sta&ie' 'bein^ that'^of tEiiians;)^^ ^ bu^^ xsKnraied 

with' liioreVh»$ beeh thought to *ib: thit of Ae 

pe^) but'iiLivy" ekpressly mdy^^ that* it^ wasi^a 

glKpoi^^ iwi&^faobi Cfitfi^b ^boiagrees^ and it is 

tnoslopabloableutltatathe .^ppbr/^ttoy^i^ wUch 

scarcely any remains now exists contained the 

firfe6 ^Wtiies id'qttestibn. ^ ;' ' ^ ^^ -'i . 

p £pod.ix. 26. ** Pro Archia:fi(«t«j.«u i t.^ 



. -In tfa^iyeav tfii5 ai^okle'irtats .dis|f/Uf( (|leQ^}the 

^anbatua.^ AmeK^bnatiQiL^ ofiit mftyjbe &>iiiifl( jua 
the Cdlbstion i£ Gnaanm, ToLiti fi«!l8S&i.liii^ 
w thjB epitapb x>f '8ci BiiriiatiBtlbftt lms9igQ^ieii 
above^ lAd» alabi nay he insaited lat m^dytecijaamM 
the Latin langoagd la iJia aga iattmadaite^/lb)- 

* HCirNC. Omo. "PLOrRVME. fcosENtrOittv W 
DVONORd.' bi»TVMO. FVISE. VIRO 
I.VCIOM. SCIPION^. ■plUbs.'BAllBAl^''-^ -^^'^ 
eOKTSOLi CEKSOR. A?l)lLfS. ffi[C. I^Vfet. A- * ' '" 

* ' rtfic. CEPiTi CORSICA * AtERua'^i:. VrbIes ^' ' 

DEDET. TEMPEStATEBtri*. AlDE. Mfet4l*6 ^ 
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Of^^gYL C^NSO^ ^SQfUSr HlC: FYIT , '^■>[[ 

HIO CBPJET QQRaiGAM 'A^BftXAITOl/lE, V^SM . f 

The taking of Corsica here mentioned ha]ppeii^ 



! » 5 . 



. * €ieere tefiis: us m two places^ itm^ssnmw wril4eto:i>n 
,th« .t«mb of Cakajui^ fimma «^9»fe»»^< GoB^its^^ 

Cala^nuS sigpalized timaelf in Sicily the year i|ter the t^ing 
of Corsica by Scipio. It is rather singular, that Cicero calls 
the praise bestowed Aipon Cala^v^ H^W^W: i^f<^€^- ' 
. ^ In an in«cription at Fcascati we read n. fvlvivs, m. f. 

iSTOXlA. COEPIT, notNA£TOUAM. .. , , . 
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^/6t'404i|i>idMin-tbis Soipio«'iifaH aonpudi-' iThe 
¥^isti Capilo)iiir' call hksk mm ^'Lackis '^eipa; 
'mA' iLivy« 'gives Jtb Bttrfaatnfi: ^liie ''pramotnea of 
'SSad[>l%is<:>bmt tbe faiscHptikm MuM iB&^'beSftvdd in 
ipmfkr^tMi la the • Fajstii k)r iii^ exiqtiDg copies rof 
^liityv' IJhe meMionr of a ^caaple' built ;kf>r the 
-iviii}^ ilhiBtvstttk a^ifistieh lin Qviii: i 

Te quoque, Tempestas, meritam delubra fatemur, 
Q|in^ p^^ ayt. pprtSfia <>l^ru]t^ cl^is^is .aquis. 

Fast. lib. vi, 193. 

The eoiiy9^i|^or.& .upon Ovid^ pot hein^ aware 
of thip qpit^iph^ h^ye referred the buildiog.vf the 

temple^xto .Cl|m4i**^ .J'^^J'IlOi ^h^ ^^s consul U. C. 
551, ^ M§rc^lluf ^ aa^ to MfteJJu^^ . 

• PYllAMil> O^ CAIOS dESTHTS.* 

The tomb of C. Cestius is the only ispecimen 
of 'a pyramid' existing in Home. It stands close 
to the Portfa S.' Paolo, partly within the walls and, 
partly withbut, Aurefian having drawn the new 
line of his walls exacfly across ft, and left it stand- 
ing; The height Is 121 feet; *heT>readth at the 
base 96; It is bnBt ©f brick cased with white 
jpfij:bk,,F^WQh l}$^l)ecp?Jae,bla<?k with age. Upon 
the walls within are some paintings, still in tole- 
rable preservation* They eooBist of five figures 
of women; twd sittihg, two stattding, afnd the one 
in the middle is a Victory. The women probably 
relate to the office which. Cestius held; and one 

* A Dissertation -was written upon this tomb by Octavius 
Falcdnierus, printed in Gneviu^, vol. iv. The pyramid is 
engraved, and the paintings vwthm it, by Bartoli, Anik?n 
Sepokri, 
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iit'1ier1ia»a.'f THlir^ kr^ aWVa^es -dUaHn^^-' 
l»nL •Thfett)dih'ia'a8-oa&iis'l6rig', 18 «*«fe^,mff 
19 W^; ' Wfe leartl ftim m infegriirtlib^^lMltf 

U tepeited'britlife feJist and wfest^ifidtefe,''''-' ^- ''»''•' 

'! ■ ' • • ,■• r! •I. '..•;•• ■>■■- '■ n'' lo •'•iiitOld ,«"'l 
C. CESTiyS. t. *•. POB. EPVLO. 1?K. TB, PL 

'I ■■ '.-. !•!' .'./-n*' !■ . •■.■ • '1.1 UJ'i .lh((')(Il ;(l 
■. - , , VII VIR. EpVWNVM ,, 

m" ' ,'''■'''. ' ,' '■ ■, l;-t>./!;lltTM;;l OfiL /ft 

Tqe other ib , on the south siach lA much j^mall^ 

,.«py». ABSOI.VTVM.IBX. lESTAMEIflP,. l?i?flP^?r./f?*?^i;i 

. AKBITRATV..; ., ,' ,; ,'i';J,„„!„ 

PONTI. p. F. CLA. MELAE« HEREDIS. ETc POTHI, L .j 

An anoient uigcription^ r^lati«^(t9 ^ |aA$(i& 
Ceatius, may be &etn in the; court 0fi,tbQjhi4fc^U<9 
contamng. ^e .Museum Ckj^tgUpuii^^ r/^IgjIfNi 
foujadiiH^r the pyramid, and is ?aj|.f(G^Mr9-}iH orl^/ 

M. VAliEttlVS. MESSALA*.' COIfcviit^fe • (*" '^^ ^''^' 

*■ ' F. H'VWLlVJr. LTPYS. t. irNrrdv'sM-jiN^'*^^-^ ^'' 

' '''''W^6lllPtySv-»ftftLA;lJM!i«ARlVsr " '^* ^^'^ ^^•^*>"^^' 
NIGER. HEREDES. C. CESTU ET ^'''^ '''''' ^' 

'i'-^ 3«: Af^WPt»AE.'lil^t^ftfei3rtfek'^*' ^^*^''' f^"^^ '^J^'' 

^^•^ '^^*k.3^il^«i^6;^AMtife6fc^^q>^^^ ^'-f '^^'y'^" 

C. CESTI. EX. TESTAMENTO '^'" * ''^ ^^'' "^- ' 
EIVS. INFERRE. NON. LICVIT 



?9^^^iCIf¥illWs HeJfhi^ P^r^Mips ¥a,.PPni) wd 
^if^}^^ ,^ fir^e.4np»n of .th^ jdo^e^^d^ ^^uperv^ 
tended the ^jj^tipi^ of tbe^ mp^ff^i^tf X, JCes-j 
tins, l^roth^T of the deceased^ was not made heir 
by the will, iSut came into a share of the property 
by the hberality of M. Agrippa. Most probably 
Cl^esliiis riaihed Agrippa one 6t his hfeirs, be- 
cause he was a man of rank, and because he 
kiffeW, that Tie wo'tdd give tip the property to the 
natural heir L. Cestius. This was customary in 
Rome: and property left in this manner was 
eeRt&i^FkJ&i ^i^oMnhi^umj It Bis& ftppears) that 
0;^6^e^u« oidered in his wffl, that ^me robes, 
Wirtch' wei« caDed AHcMea (from King Attains, 
who first inrented them,^) should be burnt with 
his body, ^ut an edict of the aedilesi intended 
to check the .ex:pense incurred at fmerals,' hin- 
dered his heirs from doing this, and the robes 
were sold. 

All that w«e know, of this C Cestiu^ is. from 
these inscriptions: %.h,,caoRO^l^ t^., same 
with him who is jnentioaisd by !)?^itim/ 3^ Lip- 
sius thought, |[i6ca^s§ he ;Wiu| Cjpipis^^wl^ip^ would 
certainly have hf&» .exgpi^pgefL i^poQ .t)^ Jopjb. It 
might be expec^^d that >w€( :4^iidd Is^e ^le to 

y Pliny,lib.xxxiii. c.^Jd.* 'P#dpeft.-Hb*'i«iER 2(^19. 
' Vide Cic. Phil. 9, ad fifl«0:f eC>aikAttJlilh£dU«|>#x35,36. 
• An. lib. vi. c. 3 1« ,[/-:» ■? 1 1 / j > i ^ i 
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aM^itea* Ihe tiMe ftt widdi he Inedifinkn rihe 
EmU CkmsidiDw^^vfacifcithe imm^'^^iieftfUbah 
ani tribunefl of tiie people are given* v ^it/tiiesd 
lists are rery iufierfiBCt* The oam^ x)f iJL'.the 
tirftunel^ of the pecyple are giten 1^ th£rjsearj61j0 
U. C. lit which cndy one it named^ aiid J^MtU 
nine ai^ wanlhig* This it the castt^.tafl.they^wc 
680, where ihe Fasti lend. Wei dierafbce/fea^tK^ 
aMDgn an eaiiierdate to 4his icmib tiuai.610^]aaA 
thM« are reasons for placing it kter. .The 
flttrUe of minck it is bniit was noi Used w Emte 
tifl toirardB the end of the. RepuUk; . . l^taek 
of the hauaes mewdotied iit' die 'imtjiimctk^tim, 
are Arandhi die Ca]^iitolitie>ttiiai)Ies: ]Pi.Rut3m 
LvpiiSy aa prffitor iifHOI; M^^Jfipdj Agi&ppi^^ 
praester m 7)8, and consid in 716rfaiid Jtf.iVl' 
M. Goiniims^ as consalin 7iiS. We ihay mlscs^ 
aUy jeondude^ l^iat theie axeithb-aameipeiscaw 
nentKAed in the inscr^atibii f aopd laisrithegn^iill 
•arvivted d Oeatius, it te peohsdile tkadrhbohM 
^sfice a httfe' 'befinre* itibsm ;'%«o;^hatl wdlniigfai^ifii 
hit deaih a6mcrwhei» abtot dw/year(91i6;tF]icb 
Agrippa was consul. ButJ we^amofdbieotoyajh 
proach- atffl.. nearer '(in/i oiir/ ibciB}eotikl»£) orlThe 
fipmlon^ were .esiiabliEihediin ;fiS%';rwbeh ^duy 
msre ^hree in ntuab^^ j.JF.^CiBfcair jiboiieaAed 
diem in 710 to tsiuf jBb^ <wb ieamD &vq» ^HmI 
dociiiiietits,>^ well.as ^tmithit inB^riptiaift, that 
the iE^tibnea .wseqe ib«fik?e (thairiJtiandaBsqr^lmi 
number. At what period they were increased 

^ Liv. lib. xxxiii. c. 42. <« Dioyi^bk ixliiiuadibiein. 
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the *6ven B^idnries. The term EfMo,i m%SiMk 00^ 
cmnin theificit'liia^y iseMJdetured^o U4v^<feeeh 
4 8iiroaii|e^ tisiith^ <oftc^ i«!oUld hardly haiN^ b^en 
lejiealed timet Thd btumeiss of the Bpiiloned 
wiis.topl3fepiure tbe bttnquetift for the gods; vipefA 
wcafaito {o£< stey. public dalamity 4>r it4jo\ciAg. 
^IHdcermiionytwiis called UsciiHertiSum, ^atid 'b 
frei|ue]it]y toKDtiDnQd by Livy. • 
■ : The ftyimihidal form of btyUitig defends ttei^ 
to hsTie been fiishionable widi <tite< Gte^ks - dr 
Romans^ The ancient EtruBoans ' made > tis^ df 
it aa we leani from Pliny^ who tells^>iii,s thai) ^tibe 
tonft) of Porsena^ was of this fol*m; 01* t^^^^ 
sqmitey with ftre pyramids rising fkitfc^it^'f TMi^ 
1^ an exact desoriptioii of Ihe nAa ^b'AlikJioj 
which k generally called the toitib of the Ctlrilitily 
Ihbugh supposed by anticpiaries tobe^fiiAt'Of 
Pontpey; This hitter appropriation 'miiyf>0SBlbIy 
be correct; but it seems to be expressly of^er-* 
thrown by afi^gment of the poet Varro- !Ata- 
^inuBi ., , 

M armor eo tumulo Licirius jacet, at Cato parvo, 
P'ompeius' nullo. 

We know thai hbastes were deposited near to 

• . " . * ' -• . ■ ' •" 

'ff lib/xxivi. c. 13. ' ■ ' ' ' 

* We akiy wtite Pofsena or Pdrs^ria : M ' l^ast we* may 
lengthen ot shorten the middLe sjrllahle i NecttOtf ^wfaMmi 
ejectum Porsenaj^ihebat Acoipeorey^Vjirg. ^. Tiiii :646*' Min^i- 
cis aut Etrusca Porsenae manus, Hor. Epod. xvi. 4. : perhaps 
in both cases Porsena is the best ortlK>graphy. The Greeks 
wrote pep^fvoc, n«^^4va(, nofo-lvaf. 
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^i m4.f^«$#»firaJbed;i 14' idler mfitoryriDf (fidf«ari f ud 



pave the court of Sti.BetfibrW ^OlMilI]f;ld£BrjbM4 

^£ C^Qpj^x^ne^ wfaidhJheieikUs tiie^itioasBdeatt 
^ S#(tpr9t.flii4i9dMdir'ifafe {nrofagUyof ivery vemoM 

kb UVsf i9>P5 ',sttiBhsii Aotxin a pyrsupudalfbrttti ^ W<e 
llAVfl' noiplibeg^lfflriaiaid noiy -rfftnfflttmjgtin, RoBpft 
\)^i^)|]i^ o£:C^t<jlestul8. < And it imii3r>be»olNienied^ 
tbntrrtht ^irOuiiafcrtaQoeiof tlds hbii^i bu3t(ia»i9 
^^piJl^in^nae iiiea«Bire*coi#nn6 >thQ4d«att)fiitliiQr 
]^)g^^^r|>|rriiimdB) b€»^t eireet^difcir thaiifH^i 

PPfl04 y'.., ^.Hr. ■ -f « • * - *l '• t -M *-.'■•• .■!* 

. ![pjiQra,j|i a'.oqlQSdiir'.fo€»l iabronziB^ in-.thb 
Stanza del Vaso in the Capitol^ which was found 
near the pyramid. It ^as^ stanciing upon a 
marble base ; and it is calculated, that th^ sfatue 
to which it belonged must have been fifteen palms 
(elejfe^ $&o\}, l|igb-> ^ r TJiM. «,ndl tbe; tii»sQr]|)ti<iil 
given above were found when the pyramid was 
being restored by order of Ale^xaxidey JVIi ;in 
IGJ^^, Vja^Xt pf it.WAS jhuxied^^fisitfiifjn. f)^ 1^ the 
«ceui^ulaitiQn< <d' soih It ma^^ bei tneotaoned^^^lui: » 
singtila* oinstanife of error • ih 'so leiawted'ia'^wian; 

» Plutarch. ^ Lib. m c.Jl., , ^^, , . . , 

VOL. I. U 
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and such a lover of aiitiqidties, that Petr^ffch cqii«- 
sidered this pyramid to be the tomb of Reiopfs^ 
The inscriptioiis were perhaps not so legible in 
his days* 

Close to this toxnb is the burial-place for Pro- 
testants and heretics of all desariptions : the 
iBonuments to the English are by &r the most 
numerous: and the ground was inclosed in 1824 
at the expense of the government ; in doiqg which 
part of tbe Via Ap^na was brought to l^t» 

MAUSOLEUM OF AUGUSTUS. 

• • • ' 

Of this once munificent falHic con^erable 
remains still exist, but they are complet^y ^fir^ 
rounded by other buildingSi and wJiat is tp/ibe 
seen exhibits no beauty or grandeur of architee* 
ture. The body of Marcellusy the nephew of 
Augustus, was the first deposited here: he died 
A. C. 22: and Virgil, who has so pathetically 
celebrated his death, makes allusion also to this 
Mausoleiun. 

Quantos ille vir{^m magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus, vel quae, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumuktm prceierlabere recentem, 

lEXi. ti, 873. 

J. CsDsaiv Augustus, and Germanicus, were also 
buried beret^ and we know fixNOi aereral mmi^ 
inscriptions, that the freedmen of the Emperor's 

^ Vide Orid. ad Liviam, 67 ^ &c. 
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fitmiiy x^ere likewise admitted. It was of a eir« 
cidiEi^ fonh, 400 feet in height, witJi a dome at the 
top, slurmotmted by a statue of Augustus. Tire 
diameter of the largest part was fifty paces.™ The 
^hde was covered wiAi marble. Tacitus ** calls 
it the tomb of the Octavii: and Suetonius^ says, 
that Augustus built it in the year of his sixth con- 
sulate, and planted trees about it for public walks. 
The best account of the original appearance of 
this buSding is given by Strabor^* "What they 
** call the Mausoleum is particularly worthy of 
^* mention. It is built upon immense founda- 
*' dons of white marble, and covered with ever- 
^^ greens. On the top is a statue of Augustus in 
^* bronze ; underneath are the vaults for himself, 
*' his relations, and dependents. Behind is a 
*• grove with admirable walks." He then pro- 
beedi^ to describe the place where the bodies 
were burnt : " In the centre of the plain stands 
^ the Tomb itself, finished in white marble, with 
ir<m palisades round it, and ]K>plar trees 
planted within. The inner circular wall stall 
exists with the opus retictdatum; but formerly, 
" ^ it ^eems, there were three walls at equal 
" distances, the intervals between which were 
" marked out into certain spaces, so as to pro^ 
duce a greater number of vaults, for the inter- 
ment 6i each person sepaiutely." Of all this 
splendour little now remains but a circular mass 
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Spence's Anecdotes, p. 88. " An. lib. iv. c. 44. 
In Augusto, c. 100. P lib. v. 
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of brickwork of immense thickness: the dome is 
entirely gone; and this, as well as other parts^ 
having fallen in, has made such an accumulation 
in the interior, that the present area is raised 
a considerable height above the street* Platina 
tells usy without quoting his authority, that the 
building was repaired by Theodoric in the fifth 
century.** It has been fitted up with rows of 
seats after the manner of the ancient amphithea- 
tres, and bull-fights are occasionally performed 
in it Several of the sepulchral chambers may 
still be seen in the wall, which surrounds the 
whole/ 



MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN. 

» 

This building is now called the Castle of S. 
Angelo, from a bronze statue of the Archangel 
Michael on the top of it. It seems to have been 
erected in imitation and rivahy of the Mausoleum 
of Augustus, which stood at no great distance 
oflp on the other side of the Tiber. Perhaps 
Hadrian did not quite finish it, as Capitolinus 
mentions something being done to it by Antoninus 
Pius. Both structures were circular. This of 
Hadrian consisted of three stories, one above the 
other, besides a square basement. From coins 
and the description of Procopius we may col- 



^ Vita Felicis iii. 

' Engravings are given of this Mausoleum by Bsirtholi, in 
his work upon ancient sepulchres. 
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lect, that tlie two first stories were ornamented 
with pillars and statues, and the third 'was sur- 
ipoiinted with a cupola and a statue of Hadrian. 
The passage' in Procopius is this:* " The tomb 
*' of the Emperor Hadrian stands without the 
** Porta Aurelia, at about a stone's throw firom the 
" walls, and is undoubtedly well worth seeing. 
"For it is built of Parian marble: the square 
" stones [of which the basement is built] are 
^'joined alternately to each other, without the 
^ admixture of any cement, and it is divided 
" into four sides of equal dimensions ; each is 
" of such a length, that a stone thrown from one 
" angle would but just reach the other.* In 
" height it surpasses the walfe of the city. There 
" are also statues on it of men and horses, 
f^fiiiished with wonderfiil skill out of Parian 
** marble. The inhabitants a long time ago ob- 
" serving it stand like a tower overlooking the 
" city, carried out two arms from the walls to 
" the toriib, and by building them into it so 
^ uhitfed it, that thenceforward it becsltne part of 
" the walls, for it has a very lofly appearance, 
'^like a tower, and oVa*[a»igs the gate m that 
" quarter." In the painting of tlie appearance of 
the 6ross to Constantihe; in the room, which is 
cafed after that emperor, in the Vatican, the 
Mausoleum of HadHan is introduced, asvrell as 
that of Augustus, in what is supposed to have 



" Lib. iii. 

* On Nolli's great plan, the sides measure 260 English feet. 
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been their ancient state : they were probaUy de- 
signed by Raffael. 

Beside the basement, the first circular story 
now alone remains, 576 feet in circumference; 
stripped of all its ornaments, and with modem 
buildings on the top of it. The statues were 
thrown down during the siege of Rome by the 
Gotfas under Vitiges ; when the building served 
for a citadel, and the besieged threw down the 
statues upon their assailants. In the scheme for 
dragging the Tiber in search of antiquities, which 
was tried in the summer of 1819, great hopes 
were entertained that some of these ^^es 
would be found. The sanguine supporters of 
the scheme seem to have forgotten, that marble 
statues (probably of colossal size) could not ear 
sily be used as weapons of offence, unless they 
were first broken in pieces. Procoputs, who 
mentions the fact of the statues being thrown 
down, expressly says, .that they were so broken. 
His words are, " having broken the statues, 
*' which were of marble and of great size, they 
" threw down large stones made out of t^eir 
" fragments upon the heads of the enemy." It is 
however asserted by Winkehnann," that when 
Urban VIII. repaired the ditch of this fortrc^ss, 
two statues were found there: one of a sleeping 
faun, the legs, thighs, and left arm of which were 
wanting, and which is now in the Barberini gal- 
lery. The other was of Septimius Severus, He 

" Tom. ii. p. 338. 
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adds^ that Alexander VI. discovered others^ and 
in tliis he is confirmed by Andrea Fulvio and L. 
Flaunoy who say, that they had seen some heads 
and other fragments dug up, when the ditches 
were being made deeper. They perhaps were 
dug up near this place, but whether they be« 
longed to the series of statues which ornamented 
t^e Mausoleum, cannot be ascertained. The 
Tiber has certainly given up no such treasures 
hitherto, and the above-mentioned scheme totally 
fitiled. 

Some disputes have arisen as to a pine of me* 
tal, which is now in the garden of Belvedere, and 
which is said to have been on the top of this 
building. It is often represented so in drawings. 
Sut this is a mistake. Some authors have men- 
tioned, that a statue of Hadrian stood on the top; 
and Johannes Antiochenus* says, that a car in 
bronze formerly stood there. If this writer is to 
be beheved, the proportions of this car were so 
immense, that a tall man could place himself in 
the hollow of the horse's eyes ! And yet the 
height of this building was so prodigious, that the 
car and the figure in it looked quite diminutive 
firom the ground. Dante seems to allude to this 
pine in the Inferno, xxxi. 58. 

La faccia sua mi pare lunga e grossa, 
Come la pina di San Pietro a Roma. 

« He wrote a Chronological History in eighteen books. 
Some have placed him in the sixth century, others in the ninth. 
See Cave. 
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The t<Miiitieiifef6rB * perpetuate t^ idstedce m^ 
placing this pine oh fhe top of die Maosoi^m^ 
but as it stdod fbr a long time in front of ^ old 
Church of S. Peter, the words m the pa^isage 
Quoted are very intelEgible. It stood in the centre 
of the Qaadriporiicui, or quadrangular eloi^ef> 
which was in ^ front of the old Basilicaf; and was 
covifred by a canopy supported by eight v^ohunns, 
on the top of which were two peacocks and ftrar 
dolphins, all gilt. The whole is said by^ some 
antiquaries to have been on the top ^ the Milu- 
soletun. The pine is 15 palms high, dnd servted 
as a fountain. Flaminius Vacca^ t^Bs- u^, diat^it 
was found in digging for the foundations of the 
old church of Transpontina, which 10 at the foot 
of the Mausoleum of Hadrian: and this prdbably 
gave rise to the idea, that it formerly stood dn 
the top of that building. 

It may also be found in some books^ that the 
beautifiil Corinthian columns in the Oiurch of 
St. Paul came from hence; but the account is 
not true. St. Paul's was built in S96, whereas 
Procopiufi n^entions the Mausoleum and its sbt- 
tues as being perfect in 536; beside which the 
height of the pillars, which is 46 palms, is much 
too gr^at for them to have stood cm this building. 

At what time it was first used as a place of de- 
fence, is not easy to ascertain. Procopius speaks 
of it as an event which took place considerably 
before his time. Perhapd we may assign it to 

y No. 61. 
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Ip :tbi»,.86CKmd M^aaTi the stsjftuaa Wjgxe b^e]() and 
tibroim dpwn> as already stated. sTo^i^.a^erf 
wacda gainedpodsession of the lfiiil<^iigy an4r4c^ 
cord^g to. JProcopius/ a very »ti3Q»g foictresa w^a 
made of. it by the ganiapn^ which held> it af^r 
TotiU*s death. * They aurrQunded it withwaQ^, 
an4 connected tbeip- new work with the iw^& f4 
the i^ity. Jo the twenty *sixthjeav of the reign 
of Ju^lMi^Of A.0. 553y the Gotha^ere fonpa^ 
to give it'jMps £^ a£ter that it continued in the 
tposs^esipA of jAie JElxarchrs^ who governed Kqme 
rin the Oiam0 4;>f the Greek emperors. The nao»e 
sA S*. Angelo was given to it upon the .occasion of 
£01: angel appearing to Gregory die Greati wfaen 
.he went in a grand procession of cl^gy aapd 
.people to S. Peter's after the terrible inundation 
in November, 589. His third successor, Boni- 
&ce IV. dedicated a chapel to S. Michael at the 
top of the Mausoleum. Luitprandus gives the 
following account of it during this period.^ ^^ in 
'^ the entrance to the city of Rome -there is a* for- 
tification of astonidiing workmanship and asto- 
nishing strength: in front of the gate is a bridge 
of great consequence over the Tiber, whichtis 
^' the first in going in or out of Rome: nor \% 
** there any other way of passing except over this 
bridge. But this cannot be done, except by 
leave of those who guard the fortress. . The 
*^ fortress itself is of so great a height,, that a 

' Lib. iii. * Lib. iii. c. 12. 
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'^ churchi which is built at the top of it in hcmour 
" of the Archangel Michael, chief of the heavenly 
" host, is called the Church of S. Angelo in die 
'' heaiv^ns, (uigue ad ecehs.)" There is stiQ a 
figure of an angel upon the top: but Andrea 
Fulvio, who wrote in the sixteenth century, speaks 
of it as a thing wfaidi had existed, but did not in 
his days. 

Difierent powerfiil families occupied it liH the 
time of John XII« who was the first pope that 
possessed it, about 955. His successors were 
sometimes masters of it, and sometimes driTcn 
out of it. About die year 985, Crescenzio No- 
mentano got possession of it, and added the forti- 
fications. From him it got the name of Ca&teHo 
di Cresoenzio;^ before whidb it was frequendy 
called the house of Theodoric. After this time, 
a long period of troubles succeeded between the 
pope and the citizens of Rome; during which 
time we scnnetimes find die pope overawing die 
people by means of this fortress, and sometimes 
besieged in it by the turbulent citizens. In the 
deventh and twelfth centuries the Orsini £sunily 
occupied this and the Theatre of Pompey. It 
was disfigured and reduced to its present shape- 
less -form by the fury of die Roman populace in 
1378, at which time it had been occupied by a 
garrison placed there by the French cardinals, 
who opposed the election of Urban VI. and the 
partisans of this Pope, when they took it, would 

•* Vide Guicciardini, lib. i. p. 121. 
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Q. C. Metellus got the surname of Creticus for 
his conquest of Crete, U. C. 687:' and we may 
fairly conclude^ that this inscription relates to his 
daughter^ who married into the family of Crassus. 
It has been conjectured, that her husband was 
the Crassus who fell in the Parthian war, U. C. 
700., He is known to have married Tertulla, 
daughter of M. Lucullus, and the Lady in ques- 
tioil may have been his second wife?*^ 

That the family of the Metelli had a burial- 
place upon this road, we learn from Cicero;^ 
*^ When you go out of the Porta Capena, and see 

the Tombs of Calatinus, the Scipios, the Servilii, 

flie MefeHi, &c. &c." Upon which passage we 
may observe, that the tombs of all these families 
have now been discovered except that of Calati- 
nus; since Canova ascertained the burial-place of 
the Servilii in 1808. The moniunent before us 
seems to be still more expressly mentioned by 
Com. Nepos, who tells us, that '"^ Pomponiiis At- 
" ticus was buried five miles from Rome, near the 
** Appian road, in the monument of his uncle Q. 
'* CaecHius." The distance to this place from the 
Forum would be about five miles.^ Atticus died 
U.C. 721. 

The upper part of this monument is circular, 
resting upon a square basement. This basement 
is made of small irregular stones, with large 

• Vide Velleius, lib. ii. c. 40. 

^ Vide Glandorpii OnomasticoD, where is a pedigree of the 
CsBcilian family. 

« Tusc. Disp. lib. i. c. 7. *• Vide p. 120. 
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Lrry. In tlie British Museom Bome sp&dtmf^iEm 
may be seen of it^ vqpon andeixt altars.^ The! 
tonib was used as a fortification in the middle 
ages ; and the works upon die top of it wiere 
added by Bcmifiice YIII. at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The arms of the Gaetani family 
are upon the adjoining buildings : - and a Mend 
suggests to me that this circumstance, rather than 
the ovnamentiin the£neze, gave rise t»theilame 
of Capo di Bove; the anus of that fanii}y being'a 
bull' s head. If the building never hdre ihLs name 
before it was occupied by the Gaetani, iM^^tfike^ 
logy is perhaps preferable to the other^ 

Another tomb, resembling this in* form; bat 
sonalier, may be seen on the road to Tivoli, tdbse 
to the Ponte Lueano. It belonged to thie>PlauM 
tian fomily. ' wi , . 

BATHS, . !< 

The luxury in which the Roman- enipeiiors in* 
dulged in the construction of their bath4, baldio^ 
incredible. The expression of Themut^ which 
is now applied to so many ruinsy is certdnly not 
wholly correct; but we have sufficient evidence 
that immense buildings were raised mefely for 
this purpose. A. MarcelUnns' complains of their 
enormous size, ^' lavetcra in modum promn^iarvm 
^^ es^trueta.'' Some were intended* for the sum-* 
mer, others for the winter. First of all^ the 

^ See the room of the Elgin Marbles, Nos. 91, 106. 
* Lib. xvi. c. 10. 
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^gepnif r|giin% .to htvelciaMtated^fc two ntmmui; 
but ^th^Jif^Tiime,lktieirGm$mB^ be«eoii».n / 
rlt 1$, »i mst»k» to iBupppoe. tb»i,tbe.mliie9t8 
Jwlt .tb^ir iKMi^es with only a gnoiand iotr.. ) At 
Pompeii this certainly appears to have beeurtbe 
A»^; mor WN I (siwarc^ .tb|it,.bith0< ^lusa^fitlons 
^IDi^e witbw tb/e wqUs, tb)erQ,,}ms.fM» ly^t.b^^ 
jCQimd .a^y bouse, of twp..9tori£ii9* ,. Qutsidertibi? 
if^Qs tb^re :i9 a bi^geir, bouse,. whi€b.b^<<lKHIi 
f(;iiUe4,.tbat of M, A^riiis JQiann^dasyiwbiieb^ri^ 
4^r^^Hy of jfiQxe than one »tory. ,Thie'!BAtilpi8)0f 
.Ti^Ns^ Carp^riJla, and I>iocletiaii, wei]^ evMien% 
x^ tibia kind ; and we know that pmate , bouses 
we?^ . iH^inotiroes )^ai^ed to a grout boi^bt. .. . Mfifk- 
tiQfl .i3. made of a third story: a^-early. aft. 4fc the 
bogbuaug of the second Punic, war».^. Tb^ivppor 
jroQw were cs^llod Canacula; .^did Jm^aatiJpror 
quoptlly ^udes to the, uses which wwe >iOpdo lof 
^b§9i^i.il{e 'tolls w plafai]iy,TtbatX}on*roniiWiibad 
,vill^g .^ .Tibur, Pr9Bno8fee,.'and Caiot«, ^rbipb- WeKO 
very lofty. . Xhe„fap|i ^0iBnM,.lp,,l](9,|,th^^ii[|^,,tbe 
population of Rome became so enormous, the 
houses wei*6 'oriy of one story. Vitruvius says 
as mu<ih> iiid^ by'tbe law; which' did not' allow 
a wall io he more than a certain thickness, the 
V^ii Vti<rh.,wefe,.bui|f|flf bricl^vCOuMLn/^ >«!«- 
BflTt iftn t lypp^ri fitpsy. , , , Tboy, , jtbfjrqfoRft i )|09fe)*P 
Ml<l»«*W.}Pf ?tp^h?,ft4,Pt?foftgWr.mfit^i5WP*tV 



hcmntk tcf'*a,< edniMerflrble bright i "Si 
Vitrtivitis" teays, ' was merely • on aco* 
t^vflowing poptllation. Traj an put 
bt«e,ti»aiii ho house should be hi^ 

•"The height >of the rooms in the J 
fe- ptodt^otts, and they ♦ are com^ 
«i^oir. '^Itf is also remarkable, i 
fte rodttis ^^t€ ia ho trace of any 
dcffidSeifiey may frequcJntly be obs' 
iRdman biofflAings. Many houses 
tk^b^^a^^ertitre but tJie door 
«l*i0C6ul«l?>, arid in the Baths of 
iA^ pei^ffecft'tfeiAtaiins of chaml: 
*^' ^ftidows. ' ^Sorae houses, 
hfedMflie*^, and the term /^»^/ 
iWj^lfed merely an open space 
fct hi the air as well as the 
WkSuddf lattice-work, whici 
to • dwieBltig-houses. Virgf 
'(W4m^hiAg'6f this kind, wh( 
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Plena pef insertas fundf 



Where' 'glass wa& so li^ 
<fectly fcrmed,' it hiust l 
tft winter, io* admit Kgh 
Aftii t*!e dislotaVwWi* 
of constructing room 
probably, from their 
now gives to every c 
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tagQ ov^r. the pfdfices of the CaBascr^i ,|nf^j^[;9y, 
and greiU; purt of tbf ^lAth of Ital^gl^^der^l^ft 
rarely seen in the ivindowa. The |i»^4n$^ of .^9 
climate allows the free admission of ajiTiin.tJie- 
day time» and at night the aper^m:i9 13. c^fed 
with wooden shutjters.. It wovl^ se^m ^\^t thh 
luxury was. of eaiher in1;roductiau ,in4j'^e i^if^. 
than ii^ the south of Europe. i£neaB , SyjlyijUbSi, 
(afterwards Pope Pius IL) in Us tr^i^4i9^ fi§. 
Maribus Gervumorum^ written in. tb^ iifte^]^ 
century^ mentions that all .the hous^a in.yi^n^a 
had glass windows. '^ Instead of the rp<)ms,b^ing) 
** fumidbed as with us, they have places, to waTOi 
*^ themselves by^ which they call stores {stubi;^\, 
" for this is their method of tempering the sev^f< 
" rity of the winter. Transparent window^' pjt 
*' glass are in every house."' The term pitrj^^i^f. 
as signifying glass windows^ certainly ooci^i^' 
very early writers. St. Jerom^ who lived in \}\q\ 
fourth century, mentions^ ^ass being run into 
thin plates for this purpose; and the use of ib^bx 
churches seems considerably to have preceijed. 
the general admission of it into private b^us^. 
In pur own, country, we are told by Stubbs,".tbat 
Wigfridp Bishop of Worcester, was the first :yfho 
introduced . windows of stone and glass, ipjto 
Englai^d; and Bede"" has the foUowingr pasiMfge 
in one of, his works: "He sent Qle3sengf^*aJj^l|to 



•t • « " .'f I ' M' 



* Vide Epiftl. 165, life. i. « Iii Eiecfc. kl. f6/'^' '•'' 
« In Actis Pontificum Ebor. anno 726. 

* De Wiremuthensi Monast. c. 5. ; : ,., / 
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<*' Cfeiuli to bfftig o^ei- some ^aKers, (art&ts Wlio 
^^iSIlifhfen were unknown in Britain,) t6 piit pahe$ 
** into Afe windows of the Chturefa, as ^eB as in 
'* the cloisters and cells.*' ^ 

Beside their ignorance of the att of making 
glass windows, I doubt whether the Romans 
did not designedly construct their houses in thii^ 
nMhliieif'td rentier them cool. During the sum- 
mer Mottths, when the heat is so excessive in 
ItAfy, ' it is iihpossible, as in England, to f etire to 
a cool side of the house, and there avoid the in- 
fluence of the sun: the whole atmosphere seems 
tx>' be scorched: and in the shade, as well as out 
of it, by night as well as by day, no relaxation of 
the heat 'is to be found. The ancient Romahs 
seem to have adopted a remedy in excluding the 
outward air, and constructing their rooms one 
within the other, so that the inner apartments 
had the coolnei^s of a cellar. I think we have 
diis custom clearly indicated in some letters of 
Pliny. In describing one of his villas in Tuscaitjr 
to his friend Apollinaris,* he says, '* In this part fs" 
" my bed-rootn, from which the Hght and all nbis'eb' 
*' are excluded.'* In the same epistle he de^sciflbes 
si suite of living rooms, and says> *' At the end 
** there is a chamber, which in summer is ^uitie 
** frosty from the cold shut up in it: it is con-' 
** tented with its own atmosphere, and'hefthef 
" desires nor admits the external air." I by no 
means wish to say, that the ancients badi ah/oays 

f Vide Du/:ange, Vitreie. * lib. v. Epist. b'. 
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T^ry, few wvidyw^ or very smfdl ones. ^ I am well 
awpre, thati Vj^vji^s" gives pailicular uistra^- 
t^oi^s for adfiiittipg sufficienit CgKt. Flliiv niihseT^ 
whose letter. I have, quoted above, uiiaomJmS^ 
talks o^ many of his rooms having several- wM- 
dow^; and it, ^appears, irom a letter of^yoe^J' 
tjtiajt evei^ in therooims , where the pathi were, vctv 
}?ifge windoyvs were then FasliioTiable : ^d'jpeoifl^ 
ifere not contented, unless th^y couM enjoy''^ 
proepect pfthe country while they were' m the 
water-. . All that I mean to - "- ■^-'^-^'^'-'-J'l^' 
see. apartments in ancient 
these batbs, and very g^er 
, there w^? no aperture .to thi 
it was probably an intention 
^ome rooniB in the house, w 
j to the heat of the sun. Vit 
tin^ishes between sununei 
and the term hybernaculuj. 
parate apartment contrived 
is very comn^cfn in the letters of J'liny. ' " """ 
, It miist not howevep "be supposed, ftiai 'tile 

; ancients were i^nacqviai^ted with the use pf glass. 
Pliny tells us ql^ the invention of it as ,eafljr'iis 

-, 1000 A. C. And if we may believe .his tesumony, 
they were by no means rude in the managefcnCTt 

, of,it. For he teljs us,'* thfit in the lim^ (jftwe- 

. ^us 3; piethod was jdiscoveri^ of making gjass 
flexible. But he expresses some doub^ as ii^the 

' Lib. vi. c. ?. ■' fepist. 86. '• Li^.vii. 



ry ia eWpntly inadimis- 

ed ty Dio Cassids, Pe- 

>re of Seville, who pro- 

I Pliny. ■ Arbtotle asks 

ct to glass; What'isii 

:?' aiid, 'Why is it not 

cloubtedly matte dse ojT 

I teem which seems fitst 

, and perhaps roclc-sa^; 

Is tr^sferred td gtasA, 

from its reBembUng those substances in tran^- 

Darency." S^eca yery plainly describes a glassr 

blower.ma^ing.vessels of any shape he pleased 

,i^eBe]yt>y blowing:' and he mentions the use df 

^JE^ vessels filled with water for the purpose of 

i^^^^ng objects, and making miiiute characters 

.l^^ble/ Bummg glasses are minutely described 

_^j !^piphaniusi in the fourth century.'' Pliny 

jellsilusj that in Nero's time vases and cups weire 

made of white transparent glass, so asto imitate 

, Dock-fi^B^l. They came from Alexandria, and 

^CQ^t ^a great price. We know also, that they 

-forpied cinerary urns of it, and even, executed 

^^lis-reliefs ' ui glass; so that Wintehnaiin says,' 

J, that the ancients in general made'a greater use 'of 

_,^^ius than the modems. " ' '. 

I Still, how£^ver, we have no direct evidence diat 
^,^a^~ was. ceherally used by them for those two 



* Vi4. Schol. in Ariatoph. Nub. act. ii. sc. 1. ^ 

' Episl. 90. ■ ' * Hat. Quwt. lib. i. c. 5. 

* Ancor. 47. vol. ii. p. 51. ' iJb. i. c. 3. 5^! 
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pdrpoferes^ 'wldch ^ai^e^ so ^ssintiatl ' to ub «|.^esiEnit, 
namel^i 'tot' mirrobs^ and far- wiIldaw8i^• »iChe 
Ibmiey weiie Bi^tltllic') • andr some 4i^ciiiie]i0 )iiiaj 
lye seetiy hkw gpov^ dull 'by age^ m4he4$SDsjjM 
Adtetite. Pliny tells 'Us,'^ dipit tlu bestuwere 
Duad^ in' his day of isirei^ irbieh-'faa^ beel» Bped 
Ibr dttlt ptifpose since tke timer^ Cooij^^* 'He 
tnentions/tluMj'th^rewas a co&tnhraqcsfcNnaffigEiiii; 
^bld to file back of the siifev^ whitfligatie it^better 
leflection. More anciently iron dmat bees/vaad, 
era infaLture of tin and oo|»per: but mUm da^ 
•sSvte OMs utrre so eomraos^ flwt^ ercsry 4Bai<|- 
'«errtttit used 'them.^ Gkss imnors wew^rst 
^etttioned in a work attributed tb Alexxutttt 
Aphrodisius, who lived at the enH of the seet}nfl 
t^eiltiiry:"^ atid Ae s<}ua]%s:t>f.t glass witb «i^lf ifsh 
Pirmas covered Ae walls of his ^rooniy werpimost 
likely us^d as mhrttHTs.'' . ! , 

There is some evidemee, tha^glassKwas/apiplied 
to vnndows -even by tba ancieiits; and in the 
•MnsetUtt nt Panna some panes are pi^sefted, 
'brought 'fiNm the mine of VeSeia^ whicb- are said 
'to have been fb«End in tbeir ozigina} si^ualion. 
' They aiv oer^akily doll and obscure^ but perhaps 
not more so titan the best glass would he, sAer 
lying buried for so many cen4ruries. Similar 
panes have* also been fcund at PcHnpeiii ^^ One 
" of the rooms had a large glazed bow-window: 



* lib. xxxiii. c. 45. ' Libj xxxiv. c 48. » 

■» Dodweirs Travels in Greece, vol. i. p. 433» 
" Vopiscus in Vita, c. 3. 
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miffibfai;^ andt<Bliiijr'teik'T»^*iibiUiibeeiav^^ce 
made/of'it'/rm esdbr tb ^efr^'tlobilNreS' at^^MttUi 
tidiie/ luve/ duHi^t* dmt glas» abo'Wfl^-ttsi^ ifiw 

daudilisj- >Sp0akikig»of the iroomlbF wiiieio&ifh^ 
nayg^ .fitbat tbe <anapeTOf' vfdlkkdfs^hmt}^^ 
M.detBil the tniklowB eini^^whei:e^toib«i4:;Id0^ 
'^ iritfy traiKpaEent stoneib) ri(|iiok*eBemi&ed<foAi(^ 
*' ijb^vifafii.? Itisdilimlttoiigivcl laiiiTeiaifftriiitbf- 
inrett^n :ta ihcfee- wovdg; knA ^b^ af^viot\ieci- 
sive 'Es' indioating the use of 'glafieo tWeiimast 
lieAr in nund, that the stone called p&ni^^^^^vrak 
w^ the same mtb ihe lapis speetdqrm^ v^Htk 
bvfcter was known before the- foismsrJ^ Tite.'-'piis*' 
sage quoted Beam Senectt shcvwB, thatijnlm^iQta^ 
WA6 nofc kno«ra> till eboutiNero'S tiaie^variailitlk 
before. Pliny points out the distinctioi\iiStiM 
more clearly; describing ^e lajns spe^ffaris,^ 
he tells us, that it was easily divicjed jinto thin 
laminae^ and wa^ sometimes foimd incorporated 
in rock, but was generally dug up by itself, and 
only refcftii'red cutting. It was found ip' ^pain, 
Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and Africa;' and tbe 
laminae never exceeded five feet in length. This 
deaQl^iMaeelx^ to^aiiewer to wh«k we<caU:Tdil, 

• Dotoit. c. xiv/ ' > VLlb. Xxi.'c.14'. "'^^^^ ' 

'. .H Lih.'Kxw»iJ c. 46. . J • • • • ♦.»...»..; ) ..• \iUJ*iJ. u ' 
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liedded ki'<i6eki.'{ .Aarfoiher plHBS«ge'iiiKiPlS»yr'*'& 
flMireto^diepoAit, becsnsQ he ktliei^^^exfibesBl^ 
4Mattuig of glais^ Afkef'praisii^ >8id»n'(JF0r^ itfe 
nulQiuture of tfiat4iiMeb/beadi£{/i^f eiiqtMiiA 
^edam 8pe<mlaiia ^xoogkavetwt;/' - Mici^Mhet of 
itk^ae* twp piMsag^d reUte to '«rktdo^9 of '^Mm^ 
-Lactalitius ig the earlidfit amthor^^lio tm^ftens 

'^ 8ee«, \ff meaiitf of the ^y^s, thos^ •tfaiiigil<wliWh 
^' are oppoftite to it, ad if IIuxh]^ Wkidk)W«>eov^t^d 
^^ with glass, or &]^# speiukiris***^ - iiai^tefititts 
<im>te' at -the begintimg of ^o f<M|i«h <^m>»yf 
and Origen, about sixty years oiirlier; iMMti^ 
^he rays of iiie «un heing traftsridtted thlMg^ 
^^ nindowg and certam smaU redeptaeito^li^hf,^' 
by 'Which he tnay peiiiaps have meant ^ki}«.^<^><'^ 
In sueh rooms as these m the Ba<lw of DiHsM, 
lamps imtst ahrays h^^e been used; and ifiiniey 
be obsenhred, thast there is scareely a pasfeag^'ln 
an ancient author, where mention is made ^f a 
banquet, but '^ the gcJden lamps hanging from 
" the roofs" are always added. According to the 
houiti which die ancients observed for their meals, 
(the ctena, or last meal, being at about three 
o'clock,) there would have been no need of lights 
had there been windoirs to the rooms; whieii 
affords anotiber proof that they were fr^eAtiJr 
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* Lib. xxxvi. c. 26. ' De Opific Dei, torn. ii. Cj.,0j 

* A good description of the lapis specularis may be seen in 
St. Basil (bortiil. 3).' ' • ■' * ' ' 

» DePrinoip. Kb. i. c. 1. §6. ' '':' 
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pCcaf^QDS*. ., We know that the?e ,w^re fqipierly 
ii^om^ of tl^ finest. ^p^cimens pf scylpture^ in, the 

Bath^^ pf TitV?,. and. the paintings op th^^.jfralk 
.i|^ rqwun*.. ,TJt)ue,I^^j(?/i|qqp wap fpivpd berejdur- 

i^^ th|& P9i>tifiqate, of JuUu^, II, whi<}^ Pli^y.^ 

^ppntioi^.as.^t^l^dipginthi^.p;^fice..^ ,.^^^ . ^^ .. 

... NptiHit;hsli^d^qg. t^e dejp^ pf,.3oil .which W 

a^cfUQUilatpd on the top of the hi^ildiip^, and Tsrh^ch 
,f^Tye^,Sfr garden?.,. th.ere ^i^f^^agimjhe 

f^iUag^ which .?n^y he .called , efs;4fren^l^. Perfect. 
rXhjp dfmp «eexps . ,tq, Ymyp V.^ , litfj^ , or i^ojeftej^t 
.upon.tii^en^.W'hieh is prohably owf ng to j^he excel- 
j^ucp.of. the.Roin^n brickwork* [^^^jr, copsik 

chieHy. of ariibesquje?, with all tlje figures very 
,spiall, forming little borders and.pattj^rj^s p^|)irdf, 

bp^t$i &c, among which some green parrcpts m^y 
,^e , ;?pen yery distinctly. We know that . tliis ^ Bap- 
r.thpd^ <pLf ,pfipq.pienting rooms W93 a Isft^^ introduc- 
rti9n^.3andit w;as considered as a ^igri that jthe art 
M PpiW^g'W^s ^/i ;thp decline, fwhen insljead <^f 
. ^^p^f seff ji^. hiatoricfl sivbj^cts upqn the wa)Is, 
) ,tih^y tjopfk . ,ljo .4raw ffipcif\jl q^ject?,/®^^^! ,^® J Ph " 

^9?»eih P<^R<?^r6Qa}.pieces. ,and, ?uch U)ip- ' titry- 
.CTs;w)^?P.a9P9iBlfiRt of j;h^^l^^^ ^i^ itm^ 

^.pfji^hft^shq .curious tOj ^ee ,a description oi| ap^ 
-k^W^iVi k^ fipSm^Vl^ffSU^ge of ;a ?^fiter ^ ^he 
Augustan age. He says,*" " Pfnguntur teQtoriis 
** monstra potius quam ex rebus finitis imagines 
" certae. Pro colunahiB enim startwuirtur < cilami, 
'^prb fastigiisharpaginetufi ^iri'ati Ciim brispis fo- 

^ Lib. xxxvi. c. 5. c Lib. vii, c. 5. 
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chargi^ miiich' )ia» been brou^fc'«gttt]Mt 
Aie flBcient |>aniters/ of not vmder^tftnditi^^tli^) 
ndes of |ieripeotive, certainly tnxaiot be* takm-^ 
tkined. It may be true, <bat ih s^e of iheii^ 
paintnigSi wtneh have been preserved to tis, thei^^ 
ndes- ate violated: htut ik a great-immber itiiey 
ire striotiy followed. Tbere id ind evidonbe^^i theit 
the paintinga in "fresOD at Pattici, 'whiohtcame • frotin^ 
Pompeii lind Herctdanemn^ -wew bxeented* by AiUiy^ 
other than common house^painteim - *Ob rti'^<x^H 
trary it is reasonable to suppose^ Aat they [ku^^ 
the work of ^uoh artists. When «l*was ai^ieotnM 
moR to paint the walls of honsea wkbavatie^ifcilssr 
and figures^ as it is now to cover <^miwi1^i]^pet^ 
the ordinary house-painters were of course •««lpa)>2 
ble of the work: it would therefore be akabal^Oji^ 
unAur to judge of the knowledge of' the- aiictt^lit> 
painters from these remains at Pompeii^ <^i6^ to^ 
estimate the state of the arts in England ftdm* iiik^ 
sign-posts. It would be rather more i^easohkbl^^ 
to say, that if the most ordinary workmen <c6tlldi 
do 80 well, the great masters must indeed* 'h^ct^^ 
been excellent. But without having re^otn-s^ >t^f 
this argument, many specimens may b^ ^^n'at> 
Portici, where architectural subjects ttre^'tteaneil^ 
with every attention to perspective. Unfofit]jJiji,t^f 
none of the worfca of their .great- iAB8tei<i^>^v^> 
come down to us: nor w'ould I biiild 'Hiiie^^p^^i 
the* airgtiment, that' as tbey^icnrried icidj^tmeirto 
such perfection^ the lister )aTti'nm8t'aip0 3^£Pf«r 
attained eqpral^^xxs^llcbce. ' Butibuisifa]* ttii» t^ 
sohable to cebekid^' fliait dvc' peoplH VHoHliitdi 



9iiffb:^»ody^riW'th0workAiof;Gireoiai^ to 

ftxhntbeiir/tiiatiriipoDv'woidd nsirer.jptai^ lavished' 

s^dbrpFwbes up<m the produetionaof tljeir paiafe^ 

Qt%lif |]^ey.fabo had not been reaUyr/excslleBtj. X 

afloiti tba^tsdl pcaise isxehAire torilh& «^<J«r 

'irhit:iiit(i0 Joiestowte^. In iht tfairteeBth- cendtuaryi 

tibei ltolian» .admised the- wQtk&/ of Oiotloj asd: 

dimiibiiis: .nor: WA3 this lumaitiiralisiiioe nQt^|L]]%. 

Ib^ttefi hibd e%ev beoa. seen by ithenai The pipnci-i 

pte»of(ltrc)litecture weije then:rtide and indefinites 

s^sulp^^ui^ v^ afi .unsuccessful in its efforts as? 

pmnting. Bint as the arts advanced, bach geae^' 

njliw leasnt. to deapise 'what iheir predeeessors. 

hfbd.adnlBred; alid in the sixteenth eentuvy^ when 

so^'imany ancient statues were disco vered^ w& 

findy tha^ paintets only of real exeellence were 

esteemed. . It would therefore not be reasonable^ 

to, suppose^ that while the Greeks had carried. 

tib0 art of sculpture to its highest perfection^ td[iey 

would best<ow the same terms of praise upon their 

paintings^ merely because they were the best that 

they hlul seem. We must suppose them to hav^. 

bcien ceaily. and not.relaiively excellent^ 'How. 

oould'^ persQR> who had seen the almotst livmg. 

fi)]9pi^) which aPramteles oar an. Agasias prodtteed^' 

talk! (Pif Jhe sittilsion. raised by .the woriisi of: Zeussis/ 

Off AjpciU^til'i th^i&. pajsiAers.wem<ignos!ant}(of thei 

&r$N(f>piifcMJ9lei»!bf(l;he:act?7 -.i -u : ^ i; w -; -'•.■••> 

i , )¥iQt jt^l3y}hahr«ii3een . acbusediof not rund^isalandtTi 

i»g> J^ers^clwfiim Ws theytheory of %ht aJid> qhaiic^ 

Xba ehsrge'thaaibeetii brou^t by- F^m^t, itthns 

l^anillalfc^ .thc^trnpiesilbs and tbejutadfernsi aibnokr 
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*4mincV.and iwenlJiBd Mg^^^ ^^^F* i^ 

*t tl|eu%ures advance apdf?riej|^\'i Tfefty^uflgJ!^^ 

" wSiel* «et4ioff Ugbt Baore. Aaa^Iia4§HV^ nisnoo »» 

^.^ifi^^:; respect, to peiBpe^tHf^^ t)b^..^p^f)^^> 

M|^ifilv>tlie.3^jifqienta t^ of it i^. ple^lj^^Bi^j^A 

objects at their^p^pj^ 4^t^[)^ j(jfM^§;^0^ 

■ •' Lib. XXXV. c. 5. * C. 11. 

• 1^ Lib. iii. epist. 13. « -<// i' (Lib. xxxv. c. 10. 
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322 'BAtMS • 

^ Ve^fent the'wftLlfe lengtH of ati ok; Hfe ^ffit^ 
^It frbriting tJi€ fe^iedtato*, irot sidi^^ays, ^toir jfW# 
* 'the size <yf the animal Tra« tnad^ perfecl^' *iri- 
'^/ielligihle. * A^ht, "pahrters in gentei^ make i^ 
**'parts, Whfeh they insh td ^taM out, irAtt^ 
** light, and comporae a cbteur but t>{ a bltelf 
•• ground; biit Paui^iks made the Ti4iole b3t ttf i 
**'blacS: icolour, and Vepresented a IfeKKly oF IferJlkde 
**^ri6ihg ont of shade f shtiwihfei With eadei^gih^ 
** skffl, that parts cotdd* s^nrf t)ut Vhfei^ att 
*'8e^inedwen, and thnt eV^i^ptti'MrAs&^'tM 
•*• distinct' ^here all i^era^d c6i«ifee4/;«»* ' '' ' ' 
•^' As' to the arahesques in the Baths'of "Irattis,** 
ts said that H^ffiid tbok' some hints froifa' Ili6t^ 
tti his ohiaments 6f the Vatican }' and 'he- »W^ 
cttsed of having had the rooms fifl^d up '^ato, 
l5iat his thefts might not be -dtscoveredi *TBfey 
were unddiibtedly open in his tkne, as ttkel^ibffcWjft 
Was discovered in 1506, and Raffafci paitttfefl the 
tt)g0e in the Vatican irt 1518-21. 'ft^ IS «SiS 
tfti^, ^at they were subsequent illied' ^,''*4rf 
the' soil #hiich occupie^d'thetn Vaa^iot aii 4l*te*J»ti- 
fAtion merely eflffectfed by thii^i ' Mtthy -^^KM 
^orphis >^ere ftiH up 156 the' Very «6p,'^ 1«%M, 
peifepg, rif thirty fei^t ; kftd the'^tibb^ri^W^ 
ifas 'bete tlug'dut,'cttnstets df ^tftbnfes^'^d k^htt 
ttdhs'of httmittgs. The 'YbdtA'AA'^imaii'Hl^ 
tikddooh V^s foiltta,' »i« %l«<;h'fciiist te^te*efeft 
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3^ BATHS OF TITUS. 

6ut; owing to their great height, Raffael could 
i^ot have copied them without scaffolding and 
without lights; so that it seems impossible that 
he could have conceived the idea of transferring 
these designs to the Vatican, and keeping the 
originals unknown. Beside which, it is certain, 
ftom the work of Giulio Mancini upon painting, 
that the baths were open in the time of Urban 
VIII. who reigned in 1623-44, as well as in the 
time of Flaminius Vacca, who wrote in 1594. 
Where the walls are bare, the brickwork has a 
most singular appearance of freshness ; the stucco 
also is very perfect in many parts ; but the marble, 
of which there are evident traces on the walls and 
floors, is gone. 

These ruins extend, as I have mentioned, over 
a great tract of ground; and in. one of the adjoin- 
ing gardens is a building connected with the baths, 
and called Sette Sale di Vespasiano. It got this 
name when seven rooms only had been opened ; 
but there are in all nine, of the same size, and 
supposed to have served as a reservoir for water. 
There are two stories, the lower of which is buried. 
Each chamber op^is into the next by means of 
an arch. These arches are not placed opposite 
to each other ; but a person placing himself in 
the first room may look through all of them, in a 
slanting direction. To make myself understood, 
I have given a ground plan of the building ; and 
much ingenuity has been exercised, to explain 
why the arches were constructed in this manner. 
But if we examine this plan, perhaps we shall 
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SETTE SALE. 32^ 

conclude, that this was not the effect which the 
architect had in view. The plan is, in fact, ex- 
tremely simple, and the most natural of any for 
such a building. To form a series of chambers, 
communicating with each other by arches, each 
partition was divided into so many oblong por- 
tions, from which the arches were to spring ; and 
these were not set exactly one before the other, 
but the space between each two corresponded 
with the middle of the opposite pier ; hence re- 
sulted the effect of our being able, to see through 
80 many arches at once, which is a natural conse- 
quence of the plan of the building, but was not 
studied purposely by the architect. The longest 
of these rooms is 137 feet ; the width of each is 
17J. 

The walls of the upper chambers, beside a coat 
of very hard plaster, show three distinct deposits, 
one above the other, formed by a sediment from 
water. These are so extremely hard, that it is 
difficult to separate a small portion from the wall 
to examine it. That water should leave a deposit 
upon the wall, seems very natural ; but why there 
should be here three distinct coatings, seems not 
so easy to explain. Such a phenomenon could 
scarcely have been produced, without some inter- 
vals of time having passed, when the water was 
temporarily withdrawn. Perhaps we may be able 
to assign a cause, which will account for the sin- 
gular appearance. Of the five great aquaducts, 
which brought water into Rome, the Aqua Juha 
supplied the Esquiline and Palatine HiUs. Con- 



fsSoo SETTE SALE. 

^uentljry ,the Baths of Titus were' Ked IlibUiil^ 
.streanij and tlie Sette Sale mayhave fofiifed'^e 
resefvoir. Now^ it is known tliat^tbe Aqu^' JTiifia 
was an union of tliree streams, ihe AdiidS^^ 
fcrought to Ropie, U. C. ^ or G^/y^f^'M^ 
tius K^ex; the Aqua Tepula, whibK wks 1)Mkg^t 
U.C 627; and the y^g«at/irfio, properly s^Cattid, 
whl^h was introduxjed U. C, V2i:,; hy 'Ml' AgtiUk 
£ach stream originally entered ihe cftyl/jr Ifeeff; 
out as the olliers were brought, they wei'e buo6fes- 
sitely tumed into the dame aquadact/kd^tikjoe 
on one course of arches into Rome* Now it 
se^ms ti^t imiM'dbaUb, ihat ithdfi^^tiM Martia or 
Teyula (whichever was the earl^st^ formed the 
first, deposit. It would seiem, alsb/^by imother 
stream being birought in, that the first niust Mve 
proved deficient; or while the second wArf'Ht^s 
going on, the water might have been ^thdi^ait'n, 
and thus we have the first deposit. Th^h; vfbtn 
the two streams were let in, another deposit be^an 
to be formed, which Would not incorporate Wnh 
the first, but he over it Lastly, when fte AqUa 
Julia was beipg introduced, (after an, In^r^ ""of 
.nearly a. century „) the same temporary WithdfkW- 
ing of the water might have tafcen place, dhdthhs 
, .the second deposit would have hardened.* Aner 
. this, the, third 'was formed by* the thife^ ^treiUns 
united. To allow this, we must assUiiae that'ttie 
Sette Sale were not built as a reservoir for the 
Bttth&ofTftU9, bat kmg antecedent^ ^idt&is not 
'^t all contrary to the appefarafice of tWe *tifld*fg. 
It is, indeed, nattiral to suppose, thjllf ^tWten 
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. .Hil|| tlpL^T^ wsks a reservoir con^tnu/tod for' it. It 
, s^ams tO/ huve ,be^n the custom wit]i most of the 
.ik^ya^uqts. » The remains of a reseryoir for the 

C\^4^n Aqua^^c^. ^'^ ^^^ ^o hei^ieen near the 

,J!^iXjfifi!^ of ]M(inerya Medioa ; ai^d w^at i^ called 

|tha Ca^te^lo delV Acqua Giulia, is always allQwed 

.tp h^y^ l>p;?n^^ r^jjervoir, thougl^ it is dispute^. for 

frlu^t j(fXpf% 'jThe Pwina^ Mirahile near ^aia^» 

_ ^d. |h^ j^ahj^injth near Pozzuolv^ are; also i^- 

.,^q9;}pfthi6 9Ustompre^^ V' ' 

10 r ]/ BATf HS OF CARACALLAti . . 

Mffi f '"!r '^ :- •: • ' ". " i'm '•' 

^,j,f j'3(^li^i^^^. whiph form the principal ruin on Mount 
.^/tjijejdip^j^j^^efefjmalter than the baths of t)iocter 
^^tjj^nf.an^Jarger than those of Titiisi.but mu6h 
Ji^Qre,i9: ^ejnaining of them, than of either of the 
. pll^r^.. • They look not unlike the ruins of 3ome 
J pf,ai^ old castles in Bngland, and next to the 
^ • jOgloaseum present the greatest mass of ancient 
J IfujOidiug in Rome. }The length of the wholq is 
^ said to. be 1840 feet, the breadth ,1476. * :^e 
^^^,wall may be traced in nparly its whple dir- 
ect, though it has lost something of ijs. height 
, The number erf rooms . in the interior, and ^he 
dimensions pf them, are most ast6iU3hing:'on<^ in 
paj:tipular, supposed to be the CeUa Sol^dris^ is 
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t? ' p. Tie. lise for which these two buildiiigs wf te cQ?>f tnwfted 
ba$. J)een 4>?P^<iv Seaeca. ^)iactly, d^crihes pne ^f them, 
. .i^ii^ca^^^t Pi$cina. Nat. (^U9st. lib. i. c. 3. ^ 
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SQ3^ l(l^k^ob|tr;bl# #1df): i^erAl»tfOi6fwI6fev. 

*' At Rome he left some a8toiii^«pg^ii;«r#Uidh? 
•^ :1leav,l^8imMv. -,TJUep?e;is.|^ l»§«%Jil tfes^K^lifl 
^^ PsUtkS^U^rH^ .«r^b:^^:o^e9t^ ^fi^ Qfipliatli^ o 

yaub^iag fseslf ; aa^ the. «f ^K^e.i^ i^^'sgi^bcf^lMtf; 
'' drilfoljTVB^ljanief say tl)^ ^ s|ff^#i^|#qi|^ 

ppt b€i produced .by wy pthc^ : .«|§«|s>?? .tJrflWoo 
pridiua .says, lliat tbey were,^qg$^li}i CftiMajWw 

aRd that .Heliqgabalus aiin^e^ ^I^i^^%:>jti)ftl|o 
were fioi^had by Alejumder Pevefps. fn^Bfopridi^} 
forp^er of thesfe they ^rq caUpiJ jT^rtyw^ 4^rtiot 
niniands. Oly^piodor^s tells^^s^' jliiftt^l^PO^^e^iq 
were mfide of poUdied iaaj:Ii}e .%:y^e m^^f ifob 
p^rci<»ui jb^hipg.. Thf? Jowef §tqj5F«!iibfKt^5 
the baths were CGyastructed|^ is .eatkj^yil^uji^dgq 
*9^ 4U^;;ff>PW /5^,- tl^e, VHjep »tQFy^iiwiich.>^^ 
w^^tjife 90:9?.^^ W^:*» fiOxa|^ete,;?ij^. ii.iffhftn 

half of pumice sft^jip, J^zt^ 
auch hirge arches. The niches are very per- 
fect m 8oi«« ^9tfttSr6i49d[^i«,^ 
parts^ ^tWe^^'iiS nothing to be seen of windows/ 

•» Caracalla, 9. , , /.gp«nce*s Aafcdotes, p. 94. 



wfimdit^l»^'4fM[; ' "'• ••^"-^"' •^^•** *'*i -^"^ "i ^^^ " 

sdm^'^yfikyiSMi't^ fepsid^ ^oirie of 1^ fitie^t" 

r^^^f ^fl^^t-Mir ^ IPamese Hereules Mf«»^k-'' 

ym^etfmiti ki' I06&; kdd came ihtb liie po^sessffoii I 
of^'^Motf'8difg{[ed^''#hd- refosed for isbiM- tiiije' 
td*i^t«fr>tBem lip, -They are now however re-'' 
jo^^ to^^^^ ioityi In themean tnhe^^a tteiW^* 
pAlr^^f "te^s-'had^ been executed by' GngHlfeftiib'^ 
d«fljt^Pof«l, "ohder tbe direction of IVfichel Ah-"^ 
glSo^^dithe^'Biay flow be seen ih the Fkmese I 
pillic<i»'*it '.Romc^. '- l?he liaflie bf ffie sctiif)tcrr^ 
GBj^oti^i^'iipon flie atatu^} and It liafd ^^tfu^B^ 
mtf' iiiat fi^^a^ li^ ^ud^ 4o'^tta^ «n6i^nbu^'^ 
bi^^^thte M^tdfc*e^<md^rt6t t<ii Cfe a^'W 

•} .. J /,♦. i.t> r K. till l*i'i L .^.'.-...^fi :J^,"l.'l iil'Ui 




; ' « Atfitr. vl. c»>i. § 53. 
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wa« dislinetly mtntiamd by Pliivjr: Vut.jat^ts.^ 
i» eomeotfld .by Winkehaann^ . . T^e J^tt^^jf^lj;^ ^ 
plaees Glj^oti amcfng the scu^torsri^o^rfl^qiv- 
rished after the time of Alexaod^^ . ^t%!4^^fP^'' 
iketly re^femUing this may; he ^f^qricpn^^jcoi^.^ 
Commodus; which from thi^ ixuseri^tk^ jppf^^^.fp 
hate been atnick at Ni£«9|i. ^^id^soifti^/^i^f^ 
acgue fiiom this citeiimstoiifie^U^ ^e. ^ta^^.^tj^^ 
was AOt older than the time oj^, (Poff^f^f^i^h^ 
we know from history,?- that at^tvu^ yf(^^ ^^^^f^ 
to that emperor under th@ ferm odi^qt^^'jWRd 
Ua coins may have been ^tn^k yfij^i.t^pipff 
UfKNt them from the same reaspa, .]..,.{ \ orji jj^-fr 
Paul III. being a Fat neis^, i^ jtjgr^jiyl^l Ijj^ 
oame the property of that {^TiYyit^^'W^dfW 
served in their palace at B^oam. . B}A^,i^ J^ 
marriagpe of Philip V. Kiog ,of SpaiQ,.?jvii|^ ^^^^r 
bethFamesei thecrowiijof l^pwn,gaiw(^.ficjl^ 
to the possessions of that fiuiii)y« JSy tte^l^l^- 
druple Alliance in 1718^ the Dnch}p9.o{yJ^jfpo^ 
mnd IMaeentia'' were a^^udg^ t^ i^iffa&n^jp,Ofi 
C9Tk>^> :son . of Philip y. :Ufion,r^e,. ^^^1^9^ 
of the Dukes q£ fhe.Fwdei^e, fw[%f.:j TP^^^ 
i terminated, *with AntQnip\ Fcaii^spq, j^^bp ^jcji in 
.1:731 without > issue; MP^i\^>Mrl|icl>|rI?ipnpJ?^s 
succeeded. , He . gave them , up, tc^ J^ft, ^^^^W 

' Reflexions sur" la Poesie et kl^eihtuVe. '" ^^ 
■ ^1. Laroprid. 9. 

« Paul IILinl545^ giv« Parma aiwil?lapei?ti«ut€^^s son, 
Peter Louis Famese, as Duke. 



Wfm tti^i^ 6f y^ntia in nSSv^bdl in il'S^S^by 

fl^^^aM^'w j^ IkChdpeHe, they ver& mgski 

ffalMeh'^ td f)t>n PhiB^, btother to Ddti Cadoi* 

PbiMp'^ying Withcmt isi^ue >ln>47dS, 39oA e«r}d% 

V^d'^vrtii^ t^en King of'Spietin^, tbol2''p68i^8^on of 

l9ietSi/&rid'l^ft tiiiem'to hi^^ i^dn Ferdinand, itfao 

lle&Md'King of Napted in 17'd9; It tra« tlieh 

Afii' ' silf tft^ Piliiese property b^aMe attache ' td 

tHe'fei^Wii^ of'^Apl^s; and all th^ remaind of anii- 

'4tAty;' MrWfcH ^ete formerty in thrfr paltfce at 

•Rttnii,' ^e^^fettiovted to Naples. 

'"Tlf(ete^, ipfhitJbi* alao in the Toyal' Neapo- 

pityin^ ^dall^, #ai^ fbund here in ^e same yeair 

with the Hercules,' 1549. This seems oertttialy 

ij^ he^'iWfai^(^ei'ly c^tefl a- Flota, md flie floVers 

fii^^h^'feAf 1iand,'frdm' which the nanae is tdten, 

^ iif'ni^dlsrn iAdditton, together with -diet'wiiole 

&r^.^ 'The i^ght arm also, the tiead, the lege and 

'fefet; haV^ been restored by a modem hand; The 

■ fij^e' f aJ 6olossai, being nearly ten feet high* It 

^fe' liior^ difficiiW to decide whatit ^ught to be 

• fekllefl. ' ^ '^^hflt^teiann (whd appeftf s net«r U hatte 

'^^^ii''^d stibri) tfellls' 'A hi' oni place J-a Terpai- 

•d^oiie:'Uandthtfi^*dHe6fthe'Hobr».>'^' * • '^ '-> 

'" W^ 'flrfiiioiis Thro 'FA^nt^S Which • id also -at 

''fi'aptes*,'?/i* tVi^tllla'It^hle^y t^^as a produce of fte 

'yiihK^'fexH^^oti'abbUt' the 'yeir 1546t • This 

groupe represents Dirce fastened by her hair to 

a bull by Zetjti^is «^nd AmpJ^op^ but whc^n the 



sculpture,^ and tells us^^§'^t^ ^§^'j#6r^ 
ApoUomus and Tauriscus. He adds also, that 

it was fom^ pf^ one ,Vl9ckt fif ^^^¥ti ^^ ^^^ 
truth of this statement we cannot now 'judge, as 

Asm hksiAiSi Bkptism'BkriMmf^ Mfl^ #b^ifi^ 
piersdn emptoyed t6 reptacf^ th^'{^ks^%M6hf >#^ 
#antin^.'' Tkese f^ttrtl^ kr^ tfi»'>b^d;'^>1^]«&adti^^ 
twd tons >of Dirce; the head i^ smiiht^^'iii 
tid^'; <bbfli ^ihe' figutes of i^b»tAdM^4ll¥Zetii^( 
eiccetM?<h^ ti¥6 ^or^Jo* and o*^ te^.'^g^toi^lgp ef 
the buff mtd' die eordaf^ al4a=to6a^1i.^^ t^CMfeP 
rtann* (fWrni 'whoth I hafV* }mt^(fWe^thi^Mi^^ 
odhdemn^' tlieiae restoratkmsV atld^iii^f^s 'td'fh^ 
bH^iil'gi»ouji^ a dAte subfl^tiferif td^^ll^^ft^Wf 

'* T^^Jfelslfltfi' begged 'td hftfe^tb^^TBattiii^^or 
Aeir b^yS' ti> plify *i> and hm^ ' siikte -idl* k ^Ifcd 

m^s^^'^B/ic a¥^"^oMd^rabl^ i^nM^' #f %e 

6t3«iC(^i''^fftli&t^ ^ab^^lWSk^ %-HelWgliBgads^Mia 

h/iQ , I'jJi. ;rj^.. Jluifi! Ofj/^ iJ5>/il 10 ,::iiiBiaoi •>•!: 

R)llio. - r ^r 

« Evelyn, whp travelled m 1644, mentions, the 1 of so of 



Ij.ilj ,i)>.li* ^l/i'fi >i 1 >u ".ni'i; I l>ni> .-.••HJoiK-q A 

••••■'■"■; B-li)rf§W'i)toaW«':' 'V" ■' 

fym^ntfij^tii^t a^Oie^it, l^^iiWii^g r^m^i^ . M^ 

h?ffti^otfem*g 1494 twi^j^ sevieo, seaTf ift ^ 
^wH')v\¥0.h?4i4i§ift^sb^ lifan^fT^jyi^Wib 
W pg^sefiHting did (;feyi^tians, wd aQ/ooi:4^gj^ ,lti[^ 
opffJfiWt as ,piL9py,,^3 h^ ooidd find jto:i»cQrk,ifli ^ 

tj^^^9rkf?djbe5fft^ apeording to Evelyn, ,w,Jwtf>7 

the antiquaries of Rome^ '^ though all .ti|ii^.<f()^9^ 
" ^-^ajhft grOjA^rtr^y^d, tl|e^^,whicl^T^^fl,l^i^'by 
jUiv?jhftnds /of. 8aip4is^ arq stiU |>r-^si^rY^T uHfe 
a4^%j,l|hirt fpm^.of i^ bricks ^v^ l^f(^ni,Cc»q4 

the remains of them were •much greater; ana 
when architecture was reviving in Italy^ San Gallo, 
Michel Angelo, and others; atilflled itheitf rfidre 
.th&* ahy" biter 'kiiaenVfepedhneW bflSuMpgj 
They, undoubtedly have ffivep rise to some m- 
stances of bad taste, P^r^uUrfyju the s^p^^^^^^^ 
of opmDjeii^fc, wb^ifib-'We' cannot ^))f jeiMlU'i^f^il - at 
finding in these baths, when we consider the agr 



^uirinal hills, which co«^^^;J....U™r 
_i.„:',-./ .-..;•<- •■••■•"'•" '■■•;. .V ,...M,mnW'. 






jBMSaB^ 



■iJii'j'itfW' ■«'--■* -- - ^^ ^lucn «-"- 

This name is given to .!°^^n^«^M'**." 

•houses, ^h^' little wt» .TkfeaW^f^"'**^*^ 

> 



fduiid the iriteilor of it. Wkikehnaam <ki45s ncH 
sdfMb to Cdteisaiiei^ 'tifiem as ba&s ; . aiDd I>^9@iid«lt« 
supposes them to be tiie icsiaiiis of a ]th£k«t;re« <( ! 

''■"■"""■■• 'JliVEBi Aiilt) ■ BftlbGES. ' : 

V* r:3f h#, rXibef is a s^rBaiwi of which .<jlassical i:ecd- 
leoti^^s.^^ ja,i)<^tofrjLi5e:too favourable anticipa- 
tions/ When we think of the fleets of th^ captal 
oJ?4be,iW0rJ4. mailing up it, and powring. ip the 
ty^e^uri^s; ,cf tributary ki»g<lopa», we are likely to 
attftc]i,:tp.it ideas of gra«4€fur and xnaguilBceuce, 
fe^ttif wie.canie, to ihe Tiber witib such e^qpectar 
ti«^s,^om*idisa]^ointini^iit will be great. At th^ 
fepi^ge of,^. Angelo it is about 315 feet wi4e, and 
WJuepe it i& divided by the island, it may be 450, 
DfcEftiydut ^ay^ of it, " The breadth is nearly four 
f,^^e^r^.. [about 400 feet]: it is navigable for 
^•ilftrg^., ships; i^ndthe stream is rapid, an<J fujl 
f^.of,^4iiQs,". . . So that thoiigh its width is respects 
able, it is by no i^iieans to be reckoned amopg^the 
lfflrg^r«ll^¥ jj$ was ^ipre. anciently called A^Ja* 

fiftlFiifeii.tfeH^^v^s,,, "; ,,..,.. .:,...„ i- ■ :..-...-• 

Turn Reges, asperque iramani corpore Tibrisy. 
A quo post Itali fluviura cognoraine Tibrim 
Dlxinui^:' aiAisit "virtiTii .^^tus ; Aibidaf nojta^li. 
■ f , iEn. viii. 330.^ 

Jt?«jei^lfori(ryf-tWt!«fH§r.sft€!ainf yfx. i^fOHF^e. 

'''f % iter'tiU been'descrllfea V*M wrtt^ 6. 'Ba«;. 
-^^\6, ^6iA^,hMM& Atidrea Baccii-V«nicte,"15T«.^'- ■ 



3W TIBBR. 

The epithet of flatus ^ (yeUow,) which is so con- 
stantly attached to it by the ancients, is ei4dent]y 
derived from the muddy colour which it always 
bears: and Virgil describes it accurately, when 
he says, 

Vorticibus rapidis et multa flavus arena 
In mare prorumpit. — ^n. vii. 31.** 

It is subject to yety high floods, which happen 
frequently; and the water sometin^es comes as 
high as the. Piazza di Spagna« In the winter of 
1819 the Pantheon was imder water; which is not 
uncommon^ as it is near to the river; and the 
drain, which carries off the rain falling from the 
aperture at top, also lets in the water of the river. 
On the Porto di Ripetta are two pillars^ which 
mark the height of the different floods for several 
years past: the year and month is also recorded, 
from which it appears, that they have all happened 
between the months of November and February. 
The highest of all was in 1606. The following is 
the list, though perhaps not complete. 

1495 December. 1636 Noyember. 

1606 ^ 1687 : 

1637 February. * 1702 December. 

1660 November. 1750 

1665 1805 February. 

This list omits the great inundations of 1530, 1557, 

^ I have only met with one author who has flattered the 
Tiber with praising the purity of its stream. Dionysius Pe- 
riegetes says of it, 



liaS^aad of. die fe>o«^^ ^^y C(^\\^>^peiied before 
this account beg^oB, ^^^^ 4^ 6^^ ^^ die jfirfJowaM 
yeai«, §, 16, 69, SS^^^Vi ^ Atv "" ^^^' T'^^, 780, 
791, 797, S58, and ^^^'^^ *^^ther aceount of 
the height of these inunoaaot^^ j^ j, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

front of S.; Maria sopra Miner va; and the level 
to which the water rose in 1530, is marked above 
the statue of Pasquino. 

The frequency of these floods gave rise to se- 
veral speculations among the ancients^ as to the 
possibility of 'preventing them. Tacitus*^ men- _ 
tions a project, which was debated in the senate, 
A.D. 15, for diverting some of the streams which 
run into the 'fiber; but deputies from various 
towns appeared, who partly from local interests 
and partly from superstition, entreated them not 
to put their scheme into execution. Aurelian 
had the banks of the Tiber raised, and its channel 
cleiared, to prevent inundations.^ The vast accu- 
mulation of soil, by which the surfiice of modem 
Rome is raised so many feet above the ancient, 
must imdoubtedly make it less liable to suffer 
from d^ds now than formerly. 

The Tiber is now crossed by four bridges, that 
of S. Angelo, Ponte Sisto, and the two which 
lead in and out of the island, all of which are old. 
Beside these there are vestiges of three others, 
wliich existed in the time of the ancient Romans. 
The one highest up the stream is the Pdnte S. 

* An interesting account of the rising of the Tiber may be 
seen in Pliny's Letters, lib. viii. ep. 17. 
^ An. lib. i. c. 79. * Vopiscus, Aurel. 47. 
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A»geht of *h«ee. arches «n «f tbe 'Stune emi,tt^ 
two -Mi^Uer .ones. . There, wtfre 'f(H^i;itei)]r. 4niy> 
•^r flvohee, itill smaQeK, as ia teprimntie^.f^^ 
mecMil «£ tHadrian. It ww built by, jel}^(;,^U)e;)9^ 
wA irpm.' hiiB GtUedf Ppw -^fi*^;!^^ -^"^Clflf^ 
Ithad its .pcesent mm.^.iKam,^_,'^m^p,i^,.i^ 

898^1 on th« tqp9fdl^^tt9^|ft;©jf|^Jfl^yiBy5flf 

bridge in the ^iflpR 9l^^,lf„ fl»^,^,f^^j| 
paiiMiBg.in tl^ Trjnitl ,dfi' tM**?^, ?>^|^^iji,aj|^». 

9iK>y^ by ^iqfll»8 y, ai>4 ^^^EOf^ SeW^'terfSfr 
JBffjtIX. in,.l^»,wh^,frfifltfid%„^5^t^j|§^ 
#n^<]tl«jcie4 ten^gwa^of jiiog^ p , l4§^le, ySfp 

^9me Qf (he instnmjeiMa of .<)iyr ^yjft^>,^^ 
4«gsv.. ."JCbes^ ^gwre«,will,ne<t atjttact ffl)ftfh,fdp^ 

added t^,%mw «?f St. Peter m^% M-oj ,, 

,.'o?}^«?tfe,!l«:jli^i«.w*6.*b<? P<ff8 :TriiwW^^#r«' 
l^}]|ed, fbepfiiut^ ^.ganvals, ,whovb«4>fiWP^)?i 
,«a.%, mtth «i(J..w/e8t.of fUHiae, ;,p98^^v^f(^ 

t«l<teffiWcafdw;tisig the.triHiiiiJhs.<iS %;p^^ 
,'j;i)is seciBft tp.hfl^e been -the e)^ ,«a^| 'l^^. 

VictJV„;jIV)R? V^^tiiaufigB. . , It ie BOv,:fpiMy 
destroyed, but the piers of it may be dislsn- 
guished by the agitation of the water. K was 



ti' • '•»' ut/ 



Raynald ad an. 1450. 
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the lotigest 6f * all the bridges, jtAd prdbably de-^ 
stroyed towaiM^s the end of the fourth oentory, as 
Pradetitius say«, that in his time (A. Ik 404) the 
only approach to the Vaticjantiras by the Pons 
iEHus. Jxilius II. and Alexander VII. had 
dioughts of repahdng this brid^ ; but tliey ne^ 
fulfilled A^it designs ; and in 1812 many pieces 
of stone Were taken from the fetnain&g piers'/ t<i 
faippove the na^tgatioft or tide rivet. ^ ' ' 

'"Wexf to tJris i^ flie'Pdrttfe Siistci of 'ftJtir laMie^ 
tfie ddWo^ which is iicft known. 'Sririre ascfife^ ii 
tbr'^i^itt; -some to An1x>hmtisPiu^^^ Nafdini 
^i^ff'ah^4ns6i*i^tf6n, which mentiiais^ thi^ repaii* 
of'if Ify tedrijtn. -Its ancient natne Wa^'Foiifs 
tFanicalerisls; and Its modetti one was derived 
fit)m Sextus IV; who repaired it in' 1-474. An- 
drea Fiihiotenfe tis, that it was also caHed'Ponte 
AureKo, and 'P6nte Ro/fo, l)ecanse it had beal 
broken' down in some disturbances. The latftt* 
naiiie is 'now applied to the bridge beJow the 
islandy wfticli had hot suffered by inlmdatians^ s6 
as to deserve'' that title, when Fulvio wrote. • 

Hie bridge which leads into the islftAd^s^ "Iriow 
^X^^tid }\>n#e cH quatiro Oapi, from lour Wsl^ of 
Janui^ T^hich ivire formerly upon it. ' Its ancient 
name was Pons Fabricius, from L. Fabriisius, 
who built it in the year of Rome 692,* The 
inscription, as given by Nardini, is as follows: 

'*' Dio, lib. xxxvii. The Sd^liast upon H&w)t (Sat. Ub. u* 
3, 36) says, that the Fabricius who built the bridge was Con- 
sul; but there was no Consul of that name in 692, or about 
that period. 

z2 
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. Ii. lABUCIVft. C. W. cm. VIAli. FAdYKDyii / 
COEBAVIT. I]»£Mft. PtOBAYIX • 
O. X.EPSDVB. M. P. U.lAnXlYB. IC* F. COi ) r 
S« a IftOBATSILYlfX.: . : -: ..-^i 

Honice.ineiiiioiiB ikkm faridgei'' ; ' .<i. -.i. 4 

A tqtie a Fabricio Don fris tem 'pont6 rfeVerti^ ' ^ 

It was abo called Ta^eiu^; ^^» ^^<^<1^^4Q1 
the Sdiolia^t of Horace^ ^I^^V^.^^^^trriifi ^^J^Sk^ 
of two:larjf:archei, ^iic^ .a,:9nfal|fn9^*g^^e^ 
tl|yp/ttuxttigl^»whidi tbawafcr ojJyi?;jfl^.5|h^ 
is very lujrii.^ , . •: -v-.r ^. :/t--,j-: 

. TJbi^^b^ge which leads out^Qf th^fslfuq^? j^. 
wardfij th^ Janicuhim^ h called. Poi^^d^jSu 
B.a^tcdqiaep, froxo. the neighbowog (:httrcj^^^4. 
axi^iently Pons Cestius* Who thi^ Ce$ti\Ls Yf^ J^ 
i^t known. A^Fulrioand L. Faiuio joi^ntipnr.^nr 
inscription dug up near the Bridge of^^.A^gflo^^ 
iq whifh VAU CJE5TIVS. gvBAXOjL. j^iPiiay^Mj* yr. 
AI4VEI. TiBSR^s is named in the {ourUirj^sax ot 
Ye6|f^^9taji J The;^onty inscription on, thf ||rjj^g|^ 

/ m^tfKifBfu {Jroaoiaju. FEJancti DEiMKUsUfer . 

It 'has also been called Pons Ferratus. 'It was^ 
repaired by the Emperors Valentinian, Valens, 
aiid Gratian> as appears from two long inscrip- 
tion^ on each aide. It con&ists of one large axch 
asd two mm$3ier ooes. 

• Sat. ii. 3. 36. 

P The younger Pliny abo held this oflSce. 



Next ta thiB is the Ponte KatlkOr 4)r^ «t it is 
sometimes called Pbnte SL Meuia (either firom 
the Cktorch ol S. Mam Egiziaca,"! or from an 
image of the Viigin, wlnA was. on the bridge). 
It wad anciently called Pons Palatinus* M. 
Fulvius began it U. C. 57i^ and it was fiattfaedB 
by Scipio Africanus and L. Miumnius U.C. 611/ 
Some antiquaries have also called it Pons Sena- 
torius. It was the first stone bridge built' in' 
Rome. Having suiS^red by a great inundatioh^ 
it'wais reparried'in 1550-5 by Julius III. It Was 
again ihjuiied shorlJy after, and GfregoryXIBf.' 
restored it in 1575. But two arches being cdr-' 
ried fiway hf an extraordinary rise of the- Waters 
in" 1598, it has never been repaired since. Henc^^ 
it has its present name. There remain now tiSree^ 
aifchiei^, and two smaller ones between ftiem Hf 
case of higb fioods. It is still passable on foot; a^ 
continuation having been made of wood. 

Lower down than this, there was formeriy the 
Ponis Sublicius, so called from tile suhUceSy (saitF 
to be a Volscian term,) or wooden piles^, of wiicH 
it .was made. This was the first bridge ev^r 
eonsif acted in Rome, unk^ we teiIk)^eHJl<$4^ry 
preserved by Macrobius,* that Hercules on^ip^ 
return from Spain constructed a. temporary bridge 

i • 
' This church was given by Pius V. to the' Armehran" 

Christians, and had its name from an Egyptian feint, Vlto, 

from being a notorious sinner, was mimoilottsly cMD««nfedr flIF 

Jerusalem, and passed the rest of her days in a desert beyond 

Jordan. (Martyr. Rom. 2 April.) -> 

' Liv. xl. c. 51. • Lib. i. c. S. 



9n fiUlMsrEs* 

tmiBafy €tn ftkt dpo<E. Phdafcfa faidieed says,^ that 
thae was a brii^^ heie even befecr tibe dine of 
Hereules. The PdnA'SuMkhis was (he wWk'of 
Anco» M ttrtinBy dm finiftb ItJflig^. it was falefe 
tbii HonrtkR Goclea withfltood this anhy 6f IPor- 
aMUfc^ tiU the bridge ms^ broken dJowti feli^idf 
Him. Ik was then- repaiiied^'birt kSS: in yirocA, an^A 
w^Ofimt any iteSsr ^ ^^t it ttiisAkt'be takeh'tSdi 
pieeea wh^n reqtiked.*' It- Was ^sttoyedr by 
a gitsBt fcod Jd £he rei^ 6f 'At^testtis ^ &litf 
sinc^ Vlotareh' iofems ua tliatiif W^ tebl^'fri 
ntbne 17 j^julliud, it te p^obabfe thilt^ ItUS tcKiU 
^Iftfa^ m <fae y«^sf ^^to th^ ihbifdalJaM; Vh^M 
P; ".^kiiaiett L^idiE« ^^as' Cetosoi^.*-^'^ Hefefcfe tfari 
bridge is sometiines called Pdfil£r'.^SAii3iuis!^ W 
FbfK tepidi* It wasr iryuredf liy i'ftdod^iri the 
Mgn 6f Tiberius, ahd that eiiatp^rcir rei^reA' it. 
Tacitus te]b us,^ that in the time of (Mio it was 
destroyed 1^ a sudden kiundatidn, A. Dv 69i 
It seems to have remaiiied iit rtnns a long-time: 
at least we have no a^^ouRt of its being repairi^a 
Ifil'die time of Antoninus Pius.*^ It afterwards 
went by the name of Ponte Marmorato.** In 780 
it was earned away by a flood, and has never 
since been rebuilt. In 1484, what remained of 

' Probl. « Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. 23. 

» Dio, lib. 53. y Numa. 

» Dio, lib. 54. 

» Juvenal, Sat. vi. 32. Though some take this for another 
bridge : P. Victor. 

^ Hist. lib. i. c. 86. ^ J. Capitolinus, 8. 

* A, Fulyio. 
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the piers waB taken away, aa the nai%atiw Qf tbA 
cjver was impeded. • , . i 

Higher up than all these, but tm> miles Cbotti 
Rpmei is the Pont^ IVfjplIejr as it is now called^ 
wl^ik^ seen^s to he a. cprpr^ptiqn from Poi^ Milh 
i(if^s QT A^i^'^uSft wJUcb. was the ancient name*. 
T)xe pires^ . bridge, is spmetipaes stated to have 
been built.by^^n^liu&tSciaurusi ^hp was Censory 
y, GviS44»* : Rut liyy mentioni^^ a Pops Muir 
yius in ^^his p^ace^ in tb^ ,ye^ &^. Hi was rer 

p9ir64 :l>y iV^Jg^8tuS''*« but t}»e present bfi^s&. is 
perhaps not j^lder thw tbettinn^ of NipcJaSi.V. 
whjo ,xel^]i^t, it in: tb/^ ^tej^ptl^ century., S^qm^ 
traces of. a mor^ ancient Ixtidffi i^agr he 'S^^ not 
far off^f IpmjT wiitei^* : : • ,« 

, Tl^re. loust h»ve biew a bricte^ here ip.yery 
early tb^ie^ if there was wy. truth in the t7a4itipr^ 
of it being ^ customary to throw a man ^om tbft 
brid^ into the water as an ofl^rii^ tfx, ^P^i^, 
and thai; :t^e sacri^ce was put aif iepd.,ta,.l9 
Hercuies> when he returned from Spai^. .^I/ptc- 
tantius name^ the Pons Milvius^ as the s(vme>pf 
this barbarity; but Ovid se^ns to .^dli^46/<^.4^^ 
san>e. story, :and ^eaJks of a. wooden b^g^.^ ,, . 

• Aur. Victor, de Vir. Illustr. c. 27. 

' Lib, xxvii. c. 51. * Vide p. 7. ,., 

^ Instit. lib. i. c. 21. * Fast. lib. v. 021. , I 
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